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PREFACE 


As stated in the previous volume of this work, 
the names of the towns, villages, etc., are, in 
most cases, spelt in the text the same as on the 
accompanying maps. A practical soldier, I trust, 
will not consider it a disadvantage to have an 
opportunity of studying maps with foreign spelling, 
as it will give him some experience of what he 
may have to do on active service. 
Kav), 


Lonpon, 1909. 


MOSELEY 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS USED 
ON THE SKETCHES 


Abds. = in the evening. 
Abteilung = (if an Artillery unit) 
2 to 4 batteries (equivalent to 


a British Artillery Brigade), 


otherwise = Detachment. 
Abtlg. = Abteilung (vide it). 
A, K. = Army Corps. 
Allg. Res. = General Reserve. 
A. O. K. = Army Headquarters. 
Armee = Army. 
Arriéregarde = Rearguard. 
Artillerie Brigade = 2 Regiments 


of Artillery, 2 to 4 Abtei- 
lungen each. 
Astron. Punkt = Astronomical 
Point. 
Bai = Bay. 


Berg = Hill, Mountain. 
B. P. (Beobachtungs Posten) = Post 
of Observation. 


Garde = Guards. 
Halbinsel = Peninsula. 


Jagd Kds. = Detachments 
trained Scouts. 

J, D. = Infantry Division. 

J, Div. = Infantry Division. 

J. R. = Infantry Regiment. 


of 
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Kap = Cape. 

Kas. = Cossack. 
Kaw. = Cavalry. 
Kohle = Coal. 

Kohl. Gr. = Coal Pit. 


Mitt. = middle, centre, central. 


Nach = to (if along a road). 
Nachm, = in the afternoon. 


Ob. Kdo. der Ostfront = Head- 
quarters of Eastern Front. 

Ost = East. 

Ost Abteilung = Eastern Detach- 
ment. 

0. Sib. Sch. R. = East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment. 

O. S. Sch. = East Siberian Rifles. 


Pi, = Pioneer, Engineer. 
Punkt = Point. 


Rechte Seitendeckung = Right Flank 
Guard. 


Sch. Div. = Rifle Division. 
Schiitzen = Rifles. 
Seitendeckung = Flank Guard. 
Sibirisches = Siberian. 


Vili EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


S. J. R.=Siberian Infantry Regi- 
ment. 
Steinbriiche = Quarries. 


Tetle der = Portions of. 

Tempel = Temple. 

Ter. Kub. = Terek Kuban (Cos- 
sacks). 

Truppen = Troops, Forces. 


U. = and. 

und = and. 

und der = and of. 

von = from (if along a road). 


Westi. = Western. 


Zgl. = Brickfield. 
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WA-FAN-GOU 


AFTER the action on the Ya-lu, Russian Supreme 
Headquarters fully expected to see the Japanese 
rapidly advance on Liao-yan, and thought this 
still more likely when, a few days afterwards, on 
May 6, the report came in that Japanese forces 
had landed in the Bay of Yen-tou-wa. It was 
only when the Ist Japanese Army was known 
to have stopped at F6n-huan-tschén that the initial 
preparations for a retreat north were suspended ; 
General Kuropatkin then determined, for the pre- 
sent, to remain at Liao-yan. 

The 2nd Japanese Army, liaving landed in 
the Bay of Yen-tou-wa, turned west, and severed 
the communications with Port Arthur. Viceroy 
Admiral Alexeiev had departed thence by one of 
the last trains on May 6. Having still fresh in his 
mind the conditions prevailing in the fortress, where 
General Stéssel had constantly urged the necessity 
of being supported, the Viceroy thought it highly 
desirable to meet Stissel’s request, all the more 

| 


An offen- 


sive move 


of strong 
Russian 
forces 
south is 
bein, 
initiated. 
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since the Japanese had not yet been able to land 
in very considerable force. 

In a letter despatched to General Kuropatkin, 
May 19, it was proposed, either to attack Kuroki’s 
Army with the main forces, and drive it across 
the Ya-lu, while taking precautions against the 
fresh troops coming up from the south, or to push, 
with strong forces, south, while guarding the passes 
against the Ist Japanese Army, and leaving a 
reserve at Hai-tschén. Although Kuropatkin was 
left a free choice between these two alternatives, 
yet the Viceroy gave him to understand that he 
was more in favour of an attack on Kuroki’s Army.’ 

Kuropatkin at first adhered to his intention of 
not assuming the offensive until he had united 
forces superior to those of the Japanese. He only 
gave his opinion on both proposals at an interview 
in Mukden on May 27, after he had mean- 
while had an exchange of views with General 
Shilinski, the Viceroy’s Chief of the Staff, on 
May 23. He there completely rejected an attack 
upon the Ist Japanese Army through the mountains, 
as, apart from insufficient training, the Russian 
Army was wanting the necessary equipment and 
transport for such a movement, and as the 
Japanese Army might, moreover, evade an attack, 
and withdraw behind the Ya-lu. He was, how- 
ever, not averse from pushing south, though even 
that operation he did not think very profitable, 
believing above all, as he did, in the possibility 

‘ According to General Shilinski, the Viceroy hoped that, by an 


attack on Kuroki’s Army, the Japanese would, for the present, desist 
from any serious operations against Port Arthur. 
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of an interruption of the lines of communication 
by Japanese troops landing at Kai-ping. What 
decided him was, first, Stdssel’s information that 
the fortress could not, as was generally assumed, 


_ and as also Kuropatkin believed, hold out about 


a year, but only two or three months, and 
secondly, above all, the news about the fall of the 
positions at Kin-tschou.* 

About that time the Russian forces were Distribu 


distributed as follows : es 
lst Stberian Army Corps: Within the space Russian 
3 ome : forces, 

Yin-kou— Kai-ping—Ta-schi-tschao. end of 


2nd Siberian Army Corps: 5th East Siberian MY: 
Rifle Division, 2nd Brigade 31st Infantry Division, sketch 1. 
and 2nd Brigade 35th Infantry Division, between 
Liao-yan and Hai-tschon. 

Ath Siberian Army Corps: 2nd and 8rd’ Siberian 
Infantry Divisions, about Liao-yan. 

Siberian Cossack Division®: South of Liao-yan. 

Eastern Detachment (8rd and 6th East Siberian 
Rifle Divisions): Within the space Lian-dia-san— 
Lan-san-guan. 

Transbaikal Cossack Division (Major-General 
von Rennenkampf): At Sai-ma-tsy. 

Independent Transbaikal Cossack Brigade 
(Major-General Mishtshenko) : At Siu-yan. 

As Reserve for the above: 21st and 18th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiments, with a battery 6th East 
Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade, at the Da-ling 
Pass. 

1 “Kriegsgeschichtliche Einzelschriften” (Military Historical Mono- 


graphs), vols. xxxvii.—viii., Port Arthur. 
? Some portions only arrived at the beginning of June. 
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There were further : 

In Korea: Madritow’s Detachment, 1 sotnia 
Ussuri Cossack Regiment, Caucasian Volunteers, 
and detachments of Scouts of Ist and 15th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiments ; | 

At Sin-tsin-tin: 1 battalion Ist Siberian In 
fantry Regiment, 2 guns Frontier Guard, and 
2 sotnias Amur Cossack Regiment ; 

At Stao-syr on the Tai-tsy-ho: 1 battalion 
Ist Siberian Infantry Regiment, 2 guns Frontier 
Guard, and half a sotnia Amur Cossack Regi- 
ment. 

In the Liao-ho valley: 1 battalion 4th Siberian 
Infantry Regiment, 2 sotnias Amur Cossack 
Regiment, and 2 companies, 4 sotnias, 6 guns 
Frontier Guard. 

First of all, the 1st Siberian Army Corps, being 
the most southern body, received orders to 
concentrate at Kai-ping, and make all pre- 
parations for an advance. The final orders for the 
commencement of the movement were to be 
issued later, Supreme Headquarters holding the 
opinion that more precise information on the 
enemy's strength and intentions should be awaited. 
In close support, the 2nd Brigade 35th Division 
was pushed forward to Hai-tschén. Afterwards, 
when the 38rd Siberian Infantry Division had 
completely arrived, the foremost portions of 
the 2nd Siberian Army Corps, and then, as the 
10th Army Corps was gradually arriving, the 
whole of the 2nd Siberian Army Corps were 
likewise to advance south. We are, therefore, 
justified in assuming that General Kuropatkin 


Seta 
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actually at first intended to push south with far 
stronger forces. Intelligence of an advance by 
Japanese detachments on Sai-ma-tsy, and of a 
landing by hostile troops at Da-gu-schan apparently 
made him afraid of an attack from the mountains, 
and this may have been the reason why he 
abandoned his original intention. 

At the end of May, the 2nd Brigade 2nd Siberian 
Infantry Division was sent to Lian-dia-san in 
support of the Eastern Detachment, and _ its 
Ist Brigade to Hai-tscho6n. General Kuropatkin 
thought that he could now only spare the 
2nd Brigade 35th Division and portions of the 
Siberian Cossack Division to reinforce the Ist 
Siberian Army Corps. The other troops were to 
remain in reserve at his disposal, so as either to 
delay a Japanese advance by the road Siu-yan— 
Hai-tsch6n, or to prevent an attempt at landing 
in the neighbourhood of Yin-kou. 

Lieutenant-General Baron Stackelberg,’ at the 
end of May, received: orders to concentrate all his 
troops .as a ‘“ Southern Detachment” at Wa-fan- 
gou, and thence to advance south. 

On May 30 the advanced guard, consisting of 
the Primorsk Dragoon Regiment, the 8th Siberian 
Cossack Regiment, the 2nd Transbaikal Cossack 


1 Lieutenant-General Baron Stackelberg was born in 1851, and 
educated in the Corps of Pages; he became a Cavalry officer in 
1869, fought in the campaigns of 1873-6, and in the Balkans in 
1877-8, afterwards commanded the Kasan Dragoon Regiment, the 
Trans-Caspian Cavalry Brigade, the 15th Cavalry Division, and from 
1899-1901 the 10th Cavalry Division; in 1901 he was appointed 
General Commanding the 2nd Siberian Army Corps, and in 1902 
Commander of the Ist Cavalry Corps. At the outbreak of war in 
1904 he assumed command of the Ist Siberian Army Corps. 


- at Wa- 
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The Battery, the 48th Sotnia Frontier Guard, and the 
arena Scouts of the 18th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, 
ment is commanded by Major-General Ssamssonow, began 
all its advance from Wan-se-lin Station, with the object 
Pe <of reconnoitring to the south. The main body of 
fan-gou. the Southern Detachment was still within the 
Biya. space Yin-kou—Kai-ping. Of the enemy it was 
dsia-tun- known that strong detachments of his were on the 
Sketch 3. line Port Adams—Pi-tsze-wo. 

Towards 1 p.m., after the 42nd and half the 
48rd Sotnias of the Frontier Guard had joined 
the advanced party at Wa-fan-gou, the point of the 
vanguard met the enemy at Yu-dsia-tun, south 
of Wa-fan-gou. They were Akijama’s Japanese 
Cavalry Brigade, which, reinforced by two com- 
panies of Infantry, had been advancing north 
to reconnoitre. 

During the ensuing fight, the only Cavalry fight 
in the whole war, two sotnias of Cossacks, rushing 
across the railway embankment, succeeded in charg- 
ing by surprise a squadron of the 13th Japanese 
Cavalry Regiment, and pushing it back. Infantry 
and machine-gun fire from the village then forced 
the Cossacks to face about, thus preventing them 
from reaping the full advantage of their success. 
Two Japanese squadrons endeavoured to fall upon 
the flank of the Cossacks while engaged in the 
charge, where the lance is said to have proved a 
superior weapon; but west of the railway they 
came under the fire of a sotnia Frontier Guard 
dismounted there, and of the Scouts, and had to 
retire. After some prolonged fire-action, in which 
two squadrons of the Russian Dragoons on the 
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heights of Lou-scha-gou and the Cossack battery 

also engaged, the Russians were obliged to give 

way to the north by the advance of the Japanese 

Infantry. 

_ The Japanese were content with occupying 
Yu-dsia-tun and the heights north of that village, 


which latter they placed in a state of defence. 


They report their losses to have been: 1 officer 
and 25 men killed, and 8 officers and 33 men 
wounded. ‘The Russians are said to have lost: 
3 men killed, 2 officers and 32 men wounded. 

On June 3, during a reconnaissance in force by 
General Ssamssonow, who had meanwhile been 
reinforced by the foremost portions of the 9th 
East Siberian Rifle Division, moving up to Wa- 
-fan-gou since June 1, another collision occurred 
with Akiama’s Cavalry Brigade, which had been 
_ joined by two companies and two batteries. After 
a severe fire-action the Russians withdrew once 
more on Wa-fan-gou; but the Japanese Cavalry 
Brigade, too, was satisfied with merely ascertaining 
the fact that strong hostile Infantry had arrived at 
Wa-fan-gou ; the brigade then retired to Wa-fan- 
dian during the night, and afterwards still further 
south. 

Meanwhile, the troops of the Southern Detach- 
ment were pushed forward to Wa-fan-gou, partly 
by rail and partly by route. General Baron 
Stackelberg himself arrived in Wa-fan-gou on 
June 5, ordering General Ssamssonow to select 
a position 54 miles south of Wa-fan-gou, with the 
object of ensuring concentration. The position 
was to be occupied by June 7; a sotnia of Cos- 
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sacks was sent to Fu-tschou as an independent 
post of observation. 

On June 7, Lieutenant-General Ssimonow’ as- 
sumed command over Ssamssonow’s ‘“ Advanced 
Detachment,” going forward with it as far as 
Wa-fan-dian. There he had at his disposal the 
Primorsk Dragoon Regiment, the 8th Siberian 
Cossack Regiment, 2 sotnias of the 5th Si- 
berian Cossack Regiment, 3 sotnias of the 
4th Siberian Cossack Regiment, the Scouts of 
the 183th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, and the 
2nd Transbaikal Cossack Battery. 

The other troops of the Southern Detachment 
were stationed as follows : 

At Wa-fan-gou : 1st Kast Siberian Rifle Division, 
Ist East Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade, 36th 
East Siberian Rifle Regiment (23 battalions), 
Ist East Siberian Sapper Battalion (2 com- 
panies), 1 sotnia 4th Siberian Cossack Regiment, 
42nd and 48th Sotnias Frontier Guard, and 
1 battery Frontier Guard (4 guns). 

At Kai-ping: 2 battalions from the 88rd 
Kast Siberian Rifle Regiment, a quarter of a 
battalion from the 36th East Siberian Rifle Regi- 
ment, and 8 batteries of the 9th East Siberian 
Artillery Brigade. 

At Ta-schi-tschao: 1 battalion from the 38rd 
Kast Siberian Rifle Regiment. 

At Yin-kou: 3 battalions from the 34th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment and 1 battery of the 
9th East Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade. 

At Ba-tsii-tscha: 85th East Siberian Rifle 


' Commanding the Siberian Cossack Division. 
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Regiment and the 8rd _ Transbaikal Cossack 
Battery. 

At Hai-tschon: 2nd Brigade 35th Infantry 
Division, and 1 Abteilung’ 35th Artillery Brigade. 
| At Ton-dia-tén were 2 sotnias, at Fu-tschou and 
_ Kan-sa 1 sotnia each of the 5th Siberian Cossack 
Regiment. The portions of the 9th East Siberian 
Rifle Division stationed at Ba-tsiii-tschai, Yin-kou, 
and Ta-schi-tschao were to move south only after 
they had been relieved by the 3rd Siberian Divi- 
sion. A bombardment of the railway and coast 
road at Siun-yo-tsch6n by Japanese warships on 
June 7 was the cause of a brief interruption in the 
transports going south, and of the despatch of a 
protective detachment to Siun-yo-tschén, landings 
of Japanese troops being apprehended in that 
neighbourhood. 

Kuropatkin’s Headquarters had up to June 4 Views of 

Russian 

arrived at the conclusion concerning the enemy’s supreme 
distribution of forces, that the 1st Army (Guard, ee 
2nd, and 12th Divisions) was at F6n-huan-tsch6n, at the be- 
that the 2nd Army (Ist, 3rd, and 4th Divisions) 2 yin8. 
had turned on Port Arthur, that the 3rd Army } seen 
(5th and 11th Divisions) was covering the siege in mneasined 
the north, and that'a 4th Army, consisting of three 
divisions, was standing north of Da-gu-schan. 

There were thus two divisions unaccounted for 
according to the Russian calculations, one of which 
was supposed to be at Gen-san. 

On June 7 the following order was issued to 
General Baron Stackelberg : 

‘Tt is your task, by advancing with your detach- 


' Vide ‘‘ Explanation of terms used on the sketches,” p. vii. 
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ment on Port Arthur, to draw upon yourself as 
many of the enemy’s forces as possible, and to 
weaken his forces on the Kwan-tun Peninsula. 
To attain this object your movements must be 
executed swiftly and energetically against the 
enemy’s protective detachments which he has sent 
north, seizing at the same time every chance of 
surprising those advanced detachments, should 
they prove to be weak. A decisive action must, 
however, not be fought against superior forces, and 
reserves must not be staked until the situation is 
perfectly cleared up. The final object of your 
operation is the capture of the position of Kin- 
tschou, and a further advance on Port Arthur.” 

Even from this fundamental order the ultimate 
intentions of Kuropatkin cannot be ascertained with 
certainty. If by an offensive he really wished to 
divert strong forces from Port Arthur, it was of 
course necessary to execute the movement “ swiftly 
and energetically.” But, since the Commander-in- 
Chief assumed two divisions near Port Adams 
to be protecting the siege operations, it could 
scarcely be relied upon that General Baron Stackel- 
berg would meet only with weak forces. An 
advance on Kin-tschou and Port Arthur was, 
however, only feasible after the Armies at Fo6n- 
huan-tschén and north of Da-gu-schan had been 
pushed back. 

His instructions, too, not to fight a decisive 
action when opposed by superior forces tells 
against the intention of a serious offensive. It 
seems as if General Kuropatkin wished to meet 
the Viceroy’s propositions up to a certain point, 


- 
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but at the same time to keep a free hand for other 
contingencies. Thus the whole remained only a 
half-measure from the beginning, and, like all 
half-measures in war, bore the stamp of failure. 
The first order was apparently supplemented on 


_ June 8 and 11 to this effect : that Stackelberg was 
first to unite all his forces, and then to attack 

with all the more energy. The importance of 
__ extensive reconnaissance was pointed out to him, 


and he was told that the Japanese were probably 
with two divisions opposite Port Arthur, and with 
two divisions each at Port Adams and Pi-tsze-wo.' 


In support of the “ Advanced Detachment,” and Sketch 3. 


to ensure concentration at Wa-fan-gou, Major- 
General Rutkowsky was pushed forward with a 


brigade of the Ist East Siberian Rifle Division 


to Wa-fan-dian on June 10. On June 12, the 
Russian outposts were on the line T'schen-de-den— 
U-dia-den—La-tsy-schan— Ku-dia-tun—T schi-dia- 
tun—Yu-dia-tun. The Japanese outposts were so 
close to them, that, frequently, they came into 
collision with each other. 

General Baron Stackelberg had meanwhile, after 
several days’ close reconnaissance, selected a position 
at Wa-fan-gou which was to be fortified in any 
case. ‘The necessary works had been commenced 
on June 9. The General intended to await the 
assembly of his troops, and then, perhaps on 
June 17, to begin his advance south. The possi- 
bility of the Japanese anticipating him in the 
offensive seems scarcely to have entered his mind. 


‘Jt is not clear when this change of view was taking place and 
upon what it was founded, 
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After the capture of the entrenched position at 
Kin-tschou, the 2nd Japanese Army halted for two 
days to reorganise its units, to replenish its supplies, 
and to make all necessary preparations for further 
_advance. Not before all this had been completed 


ee was the advance south resumed on May 29. 


Having occupied Dalni, the Army remained in 
that neighbourhood on May 30, and entrenched 
itself. On the right was the Ist Division, on the 
left the 3rd, and behind the centre, north of Dalni, 
was the 4th Division with the Ist Field Artillery 
Brigade. The 5th Division, to which Akijama’s 
Ist Cavalry Brigade was attached, had, immedi- 
ately after disembarking, received orders to cover in 
the north the Army and all further disembarka- 
tions. The division had thereupon established 
itself for an obstinate defence between Port Adams 
and the Ta-scha-ho River. 

The reports received on May 26 and 27 made it 
clear that the enemy was pushing forward troops 
from Liao-yan in a southerly direction on Hai- 
tschon and Siun-yo-tschon. It was ascertained that 
the enemy was carrying on some lively reconnais- 
sance opposite the line Port Adams—Ta-scha-ho. 
The impression was gained as if the enemy was 
bent upon an advance south. In order to be better 
prepared for such a contingency, the 4th Division 
was first pushed up by rapid marches to. Port 
Adams, then the Ist Field Artillery Brigade 
marched north from the neighbourhood west of 
Dalni on June 1, and on June 2 the 8rd Division 
as well. With the object of strengthening the Ist 
Division, the 11th Division, whose combatant por- 
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tions had mostly finished disembarking on May 30, 
were directed to go to the pos oh atiapat tats of 
Dalni. 

On June 4 the 2nd Army was standing on the 
line Ta-scha-ho—Port Adams with the 8rd Divi- 
sion on the right, 5th in the centre, and 4th on the 
left, the Artillery Brigade being behind the centre. 

At the end of May, the 1st Cavalry Brigade had 
been pushed north to reconnoitre in the direction 
of Wan-se-lin, and in the Pi-li-ho valley, and to 
seek connection with the 10th Division, which 
had landed at Da-gu-schan. It met Ssamssonow’s 
Detachment south of Wa-fan-gou on May 30, 
thus bringing about the Cavalry action previously 
described.’ The result of that action, and of the 
fight on June 8, was that the enemy’s strength 
of about one Infantry division and one Cossack 
brigade was established beyond doubt. 

General Baron Oku’s’ intentions were to let the 
enemy run up against the fortified position at Port 
Adams, where he had now ready three divisions, 
and then with strong forces to assume the offensive 
himself. He considered an immediate advance 
north unadvisable, his troops being still wanting 
a large portion of their ammunition columns and 


Beatie 

? General Baron Oku was born in 1846 ; he joined the Infantry, took 
part inthe suppression of the revolt in Kiu-schiu, and in the expedi- 
tion to Formosa in 1874, distinguished himself as a Major during the 
suppression of the Satsuma revolt in 1877, was afterwards in command 
of the 2nd Guard Regiment, and of the Ist Guard Brigade, and in the 
war with China in 1894-5 he commanded the 5th Division. In 1895 
he was first in command of the Ist and then of the Guard Division. 
After General Kodama’s death in 1906 he became Chief of the General 
Staff. 


The 10th 
Division 
and 
Asada’s 
Brigade 
advance 
on Siu- 
yan. 


Sketch 1. 
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supply trains, and because an early offensive 
would, moreover, be contrary to the directions 
given by Supreme Headquarters. 

On June 5 the Ist and 11th Divisions were 
transferred to the newly formed 8rd Army, which 
was to lay siege to Port Arthur. 

The reports arriving during those days made 
it clear that the enemy was pushing his forces 
further south. Akijama’s Cavalry Brigade had 
fallen back before them by La-tsy-schan upon the 
left flank of the Army; it was now shifted to 
the right flank, to the country north of Pi-tsze-wo, 
so as to gain more space for its reconnaissances, 
and to be in a better position for maintaining 
touch with the 10th Division. 

On June 9 General Baron Oku received intelli- 
gence of the occupation of Siu-yan by the 10th 
Division on June 8. 

This division had begun disembarking at Da- 
gu-schan on May 19, pushing advanced guards 
in the direction of Siu-yan on the 20th. In- 
structions from Supreme Headquarters directed it 
to advance on Liao-yan as a connecting-link 
between the Ist and 2nd Armies, to close the gap 
between both Armies, and to be in a position to 
co-operate with one or the other Army, according 
to requirements. 

The division was opposed by the reinforced 
independent ‘Transbaikal Cossack Brigade under 
Major-General Mishtshenko,’ who, at the be- 
ginning of May, had evacuated Da-gu-schan too 
hastily, and retired to the neighbourhood of Siu- 

NE Ss, 
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_ yan. His reconnaissance in force in the direction 
‘of Da-gu-schan on June 38 established the fact 
of the Japanese being still there with their main 
body. The advance of the enemy’s foremost 
detachments on June 4 induced Mishtshenko to 
withdraw again on Siu-yan; he had the more 
reason to do so, as other Japanese troops had been 
reported to be advancing from F6n-huan-tschén 
on Siu-yan. He then remained with his force at 
Siu-yan. 

A German officer accompanying the Japanese 
advance describes in the following words the effect 
the Manchurian mountainous country had upon 
the course of the events which were now being 
enacted : 

“The features of the Manchurian highlands are 
very irregular, fissured, and broken. The river 
valleys are narrow, showing but little cultivation ; 
the rivers at this time of the year’ are shallow, 
with very little water in a stony bed; in the 
rainy season they are’ deep and torrential. The 
heights (330 to 1,330 feet) are covered with woods, 
mostly small deciduous and coniferous trees ; the 
slopes, rather steep, show frequently precipitous 
rocks. The roads, stony, narrow, and bad, sur- 
mount the heights in steep ascents and descents. 
The country affords little in the nature of supplies ; 
cattle are rarely seen. The Russians have foraged 
a good deal everywhere, but otherwise they have 
destroyed nothing. Cultivation of the fields has 
suffered by the war. Fresh fodder alone (green 
leaves, gaoljan, and Indian corn) is found in all 

1 May and June, 1904, 
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places, as well as plenty of fire-wood. | The villagés 
are small and poor, often consisting merely of 
isolated, widely scattered houses.* , 

« Reconnaissance is very difficult ; marching, oe) 
is very slow on the bad roads. Infantry, however, 
can deploy in the valleys even off the roads ; single 
horsemen and Mountain Artillery can pass every- 
where. The conditions are more difficult for 
Field Artillery. The woods are mostly dense, with 
much undergrowth. But the nimble Japanese 
will get through anything. ‘The ‘country is some- 
what similar to his hilly home; it is-as if made 
for minor operations. ‘There is generally not much 
room for the deployment of large forces. Weak 
forces will find good positions anywhere in which 
to delay the enemy and force him to deploy. A 
timely and covered withdrawal is almost always 
guaranteed if able use is made of the ground.” 

Events here proved that the whole mountainous 
district is certainly a very difficult terrain for 
military operations, but in no way an unsurmount- 
able obstacle. 

When the intelligence arriving from Europe 
and Manchuria at Supreme Headquarters in Tokio 
clearly showed that Russian forces were being 
pushed south, and that therefore a decisive action 
was imminent, it was resolved to start the 10th 
Division in the direction of Kai-ping, so as to be 
able to use it in co-operation with the 2nd Army. 

On June 2 Lieutenant-General Baron Kawa- 
mura, commanding the division, received the 


’ Only the broad valleys of the San-diao-ho and Zao-ho are described 
by others as well cultivated, well stocked, and well populated, 
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following instructions: “The 10th Division will 
be ready to advance at any moment on Kai-ping. 
Means of transport and supplies are to be got 
_ ready as rapidly and as far north as possible.” 
Lieutenant-General Baron Kawamura therefore 
resolved to occupy Siu-yan, and there to make 
all the necessary preparations for a further advance. 
The 1st Army, in support of the 10th Division’s 
advance, despatched the 1st Guard Brigade in the 
direction of Siu-yan, together with two squadrons 
of the Guard Cavalry Regiment, two batteries, and 
one company of Engineers, all under the com- 
mand of Major-General Asada. Word was sent 
to Lieutenant-General Baron Kawamura on the 
evening of June 4 that Asada’s Detachment would 
reach the neighbourhood half-way between Fo6n- 
huan-tschén and Sa-li-dsai-pu-dsa on June 6, and 
be under his command. 

Up to this time the 2nd Army had communi- 
cated the following : “Strength of enemy advancing 
south of Kai-ping is at least one Infantry Division 
and one Cavalry Brigade. His main body is con- 

-centrated in the neighbourhood of Li-dia-tun 
north (east ?) of Fu-tschou. Our Cavalry Brigade 
is in touch with the enemy since the 30th of May. 

_ No strong hostile forces at Fu-tschou. The 2nd 
Army, staking all its forces, will drive the enemy 
back to the north. Expect to fight on the 5th of 
June.” 

Of the enemy opposing the division it was 
known by intelligence from prisoners and spies 
that a mixed detachment was at the Da-ling 
Pass, where entrenchments had been constructed. 

2 
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General Mishtshenko was, with twelve squadrons, 
one battery, and one or two battalions of Infantry, 
at Siu-yan, two or three squadrons being pushed 
forward somewhat to the south and south-east. 
A brigade was said to be stationed further west at 
Tian-dia-tén, and to have pushed small detachments 
towards Tschin-tai-dsy and 'Tsuan-ho. 

The commander of the 10th Division, who, in 
all, had at his disposal eighteen battalions, five 
squadrons, and seven batteries, did not think it 
necessary to employ all his force against his weak 
opponent. The main body of the division was 
to remain at Kun-gia-tyn and south of it, and 
only four battalions, one troop of Cavalry, three 
batteries, one company of Engineers, and half 
a field ambulance, under Major-General Marui, 
were to advance on Siu-yan from the south, while 
General Asada was to attack from the east. 

The latter, in the evening of June 6, reached 
Sa-li-dsai-pu-dsa with the Cavalry and, with the 
main body, the country half-way between F6n- 
huan-tschén and Sa-li-dsai-pu-dsa. He received 
the following directions from the 10th Division : 
‘* My intention is to attack the enemy at Siu-yan on 
the 8th of June. I expect you to protect the Divi- 
sion’s right flank in the direction of Ta-yin-dsa, and 
to support the attack on Siu-yan.” Asada’s Detach- 
ment, on this, continued its march next day, 
reaching the neighbourhood of Sio-dsy-ho-ge, and 
north of it on the evening of the 7th. 

On June 6 the 10th Division had pushed forward 
its independent Cavalry (two squadrons, with two 
companies attached in support) with the object of 
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reconnoitring the enemy’s position, and _ estab- 
lishing communication with Asada’s_ Brigade. 
Marui’s Detachment, until the evening of June 7, 
reached with its foremost portions the neighbour- 
hood of Lan-gea-pu (64 miles south of Siu-yan), 
and, with its main body, Dia-tsia-pu-dsa ; the mass 
of the division continued to remain further south, 
In opposition to General Asada’s views, who on 
June 8 desired to get into closer touch with 
Marui’s Detachment first, and then only to proceed 
to attack, General Kawamura thought it more 
desirable to attack at once, since otherwise the 
enemy might probably retire before an action 
would come off. An order was therefore des- 
patched to General Asada to advance on Siu-yan 
in spite of all his objections. 

The troops of the 10th Division having already Sketch 2. 
begun their movements during the night, General 
Asada ordered his Cavalry to strike north towards 
the road from Siu-yan to Ta-yan-gou. He himself 
began to advance in three columns across the line 
Gea-gea-pu—San-dsel at 6.30 am. The right 
column’s task was to turn Siu-yan, and cut the 
enemy’s line of retreat on the high-road to the 
Da-ling Pass. When the brigade, about 1 p.m., 
reached the country east of Siu-yan, it met there 
the Cavalry of the 10th Division in action with 
the enemy’s dismounted horsemen, who offered a 
determined resistance on a height east of the town. 
General Mishtshenko, intending to delay the 
enemy as long as possible, had occupied a height 
south-west of Siu-yan with a portion of his force, 
and, with a smaller detachment, some high ground 
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east of the town. This latter detachment had been 
reinforced by a few sotnias at the beginning of the 
action, being thus able to delay the enemy for 
some considerable time. But when six companies 
of Asada’s Brigade deployed against them, and 
prepared to envelop the position of the Cossacks 
on both sides, the height had to be abandoned 
about 2.30 p.m. The Cossacks withdrew in an 
easterly direction. 

Up till then Asada’s Brigade had no news from 
Marui’s Detachment ; but now the sound of cannon 
was heard in a _ south-westerly direction. The 
batteries of Marui’s Detachment had entered the 
combat in a position south-west of Siu-yan and 
south of the river; but their fire was ineffective 
owing to the great distance. General Asada had 
been obliged to leave his Artillery behind, under 
escort, it being unable to follow on the bad and 
steep roads. An attack across the plain of Siu-yan, 
traversed by the broad river, without the support 
of Artillery, seemed only possible by incurring 
serious losses. Therefore, to avoid unnecessary 
bloodshed, General Asada determined to stay his 
troops, and to wait for the effect of the right 
column’s turning movement. 

General Marui, at 4 am., had also started in 
three columns, had reached the country south 
of Siu-yan at 11.15, and become aware of the 
heights south-west of the town being occupied. 
The distance from the enemy was, however, too 
great to enter upon an effective duel with the 
enemy's Artillery. He, too, thought it too costly 
to cross the river without sufficient support from 
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Artillery, and resolved to await the intervention of 
Asada’s Brigade, and then to attack jointly with it 
next day at early dawn. 

At 4 p.m. the right column of Asada’s Brigade, 
after slight skirmishes with weak hostile Cavalry, 
gained the road leading from Siu-yan to the Da- 
ling Pass, and at once continued its advance in a 
south-westerly direction. When this was reported 
to General Mishtshenko, south of Siu-yan, his 
main body had got already into a very awkward 
situation owing to the retreat of the sotnias on his 
left through Siu-yan. The General now saw 
himself obliged to evacuate his position, and to 
withdraw into a rallying position west of Siu-yan. 

But there he did not succeed, either, in materially 
delaying the advance of Asada’s Brigade through 
Siu-yan ; the position had soon to be abandoned 
again. General Mishtshenko withdrew first in 
a north-westerly direction, turning, however, after- 
‘wards, again towards the high-road. 

When the Russians abandoned the heights south 
of Siu-yan, General Marui, hearing the brisk fire of 
Asada’s Brigade, had also advanced, one of his 
batteries being just in time to intervene, too, west 
of Siu-yan. The enemy was, however, not pur- 
sued vigorously, the weak Japanese Cavalry being 
no match for the enemy, and the other troops 
too tired, on account of the fatiguing marches 
by the bad mountain paths (some portions had 
already covered 25 miles). The Japanese con- 
tented themselves with occupying the town, and 
merely pushed forward outposts along the main 
approaches. 


The 2nd 
Japanese 
Army 

begins to 
advance. 


Sketch 3, 
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As the enemy did not press on, Mishtshenko’s 
Detachment remained in the neighbourhood north- 
west of Siu-yan, where small encounters frequently 
occurred during the weeks following. 

Headquarters of the 2nd Japanese Army had 
meanwhile been able to gather from the incoming 
reports that about three divisions were at Wa- 
fan-gou, with their outposts pushed somewhat to 
the south ; the Cavalry posts seemed to have fallen 
back north a little during the last days. General 
Baron Oku presumed the bombardment of the 
coast at Kai-ping by Japanese men-of-war, and 
the news of the capture of Siu-yan, to be the cause 
of the delay in the enemy’s advance south, or of its 
stopping altogether perhaps. He himself was now 
obliged to begin his advance if he wished to get 
approximately abreast of the 10th Division and 
Ist Army. 

As a preliminary, however, on June 11, recon- 
noitring detachments from all divisions were to 
push north once more to ascertain more exactly 
the enemy’s dispositions. But these reconnais- 
sances did not furnish any materially new facts. 
True, it was ascertained that the enemy was 
holding the line U-dia-den—La-tsy-schan—Ku- 
dia-tun with outposts consisting of two regiments 
of Infantry, several squadrons and batteries. It 
was, however, impossible to gain an insight of what 
forces were standing behind them. Country 
people stated that about 30,000 men and 34 guns 
were at Wa-fan-gou ; at Wa-fan-gou and south of 
it large camps were said to be established, and 
strong entrenchments to be constructed in the 
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neighbouring country. Since the enemy, there- 
fore, seemed to have abandoned any further 
advance, General Baron Oku gave up his inten- 
tion of letting the enemy approach closer, and 
determined to advance north on June 13, and to 
attack the enemy on his own part. 

The Army started in three columns on June 13, 
reaching the line Tschai-pin-suan—Ku-dia-tun— 
La-tsy-schan—U-dia-den, by advancing with the 
8rd Division in the valley of the Ta-scha-ho, with 
the 5th along the railway, and with the 4th 
Division in the directon of the high-road to 
Fu-tschou. Akijama’s Cavalry Brigade, écheloned 
somewhat in advance to the right, arrived at Yu- 
dia-tun on the road from Pi-tsze-wo to Wan-se-lin. 
Army Headquarters went to Kuo-dia-tun on the 
Ta-scha-ho. 


The country south and east of Wa-fan-gou is of Stackel- 


medium mountainous character; at Wa-fan-gou 


berg’s 
position 


itself a hilly country prevails. Two sections are # Wa- 


formed by the valley of the Fu-tschou-ho, the 
elevations east of the river being steeper, higher, 
and more broken than in the western section. 
The heights are mostly bare and uncultivated. 
At a few places only, in the neighbourhood of 
the numerous villages, and on both sides of the 
railway, small patches of woods are found. The 
valleys are well cultivated almost everywhere, 
especially the valley of the Fu-tschou-ho, being 
about 2,200 yards broad. The Fu-tschou-ho, 
forming a considerable obstacle in the rainy 
season, was scarcely 150 paces wide at the time 
the action was fought, and fordable throughout. 


fan-gou. 
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The roads are mere wheel-tracks; in the river- 
valley the railway forms a fair route to march by, 
on account of its broad gauge. 

The position chosen by General Baron Stackel- 
berg extended about 43 miles from the ridge north 
of Ta-fan-schin right across the river-valley to the 
heights north-west of Wa-fan-wo-pon. 

The foreground on the right bank of the Fu- 
tschou-ho afforded little cover to the assailant ; the 
trenches constructed half-way down the slopes 
commanded the valley of the river and the ascent 
south-west of Ta-fan-schin. The village itself was 
put in a state of defence. The field of fire in the 
centre of the position was limited at the close 
ranges by the villages and the clumps of trees 
encircling them, as well as by the Indian corn and 
gaoljan fields.) On the extreme eastern wing, at 
Wa-fan-wo-poén, the slopes of the opposite heights 
and the valley leading to Wa-fan-wo-p6n could 
effectively be swept by fire. There, the enemy 
was confined to a few narrow approaches, rendering 
employment of Artillery very difficult. Artillery 
positions favourable for the assailant. could only 
be found west of the railway. 

The Russian entrenchments consisted mostly of 
double lines of shelter-trenches to fire standing. 
There was no overhead cover; but at a few 
places low wire entanglements had been constructed. 
Gun-pits had been made for the batteries; south 
of Lou-scha-gou they were partly placed on the 
front slopes, contrary to the directions given by the 
General Commanding. All entrenchments were 
distinctly visible in the country. 


* 
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On June 12 the first reports of the Japanese 
advance came in; it had been ascertained that a 
brigade of Infantry, with six mountain guns and six 
squadrons, was moving on Wan-de-gou (south-west 
of Wa-fan-dian), one Infantry brigade along the 
railway, and two Infantry brigades further east in 
the Ta-scha-ho valley. The advanced guard retired 
north, occupying a position at U-tsia-tun on 
June 13. Cavalry posts were still on the line 
Wan-de-gou— W a-fan-dian— Ku-dia-sa—Ta-tschin 
—Tun-dou. 

Of the remaining troops of the Southern Detach- 
ment, the 2nd Brigade 35th Division, together 
with the 2nd Abteilung 35th Artillery Brigade, 
reached Wa-fan-gou in the evening of June 13. 
The 34th and 35th East Siberian Rifle Regiments 
were still on the way ; they did not reach Wa-fan- 
gou till the evening of June 14, and during the night 
of June 14-15. The total force available was 325 
battalions, 19 sotnias, 96 guns,’ in all 27,000 rifles, 
and about 2,500 horse. 

General Baron Stackelberg, who, during the 
night June 12-13, had gone to Kai-ping for an 
interview with the Commander-in-Chief, returning 
at 1 p.m. on June 13, determined to accept the 
impending attack of the Japanese in the position he 
had prepared ; it was to be occupied in the. follow- 
ing manner : 

Right Section, from the heights east of Lun- 
kou to the village of San-tsy-ir: 2 battalions 
36th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, 14 battalions 


1 The 33rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment had only two battalions. 
The 2nd Battery 9th East Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade did not reach 
the field of action. 
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33rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment, 1 battery 
9th East Siberian Artillery Brigade, 14 companies 
1st East Siberian Sapper Battalion. Advanced 
post at Ta-fan-schin: 1 battalion and the trained 
Scouts 36th East Siberian Rifle Regiment. 

Centre Section, from the village of San-tsy-ir 
to the railway: 3 companies 33rd East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment, 3 batteries 9th East Siberian 
Artillery Brigade, and 1 battery 35th Artillery 
Brigade. 

Left Section, from the railway to the east: 
Ist East Siberian Rifle Division, Ist East Siber- 
ian Rifle Artillery Brigade, Mountain Battery 
Frontier Guard, half a company Ist East Siberian 
Sapper Battalion, 5th Sotnia 4th Siberian Cossack 
Regiment. ° Of these troops 2 regiments and 
1 battery were to be retained in reserve. 

As General Reserve, the 2nd Brigade 35th 
Division, with 2 batteries 35th Artillery Brigade, 
remained at Si-san. 

Of the former advanced guard, Rutkowsky’s 
Brigade of the 1st East Siberian Rifle Division, 
together with the battery and one sotnia, on the 
approach of the enemy, were to retire past Wa-fan- 
wo-pon around the left of the position, and rejoin 
their division. 'The Cavalry, after furnishing three 
sotnias to the left section, was directed to with- 
draw into the country west of Ta-fan-schin, to 
reconnoitre within the space 'T'a-fan-schin—Nen-ge- 
tun—T'schu-dia-tun, and in the Fu-tschou-ho valley, 
and to seek connection with the post of observation 
in Fu-tschou. Reconnaissances were to be made 
through Siu-tsia-tun, East Miau-gou, and Miau-lin, 
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to protect the left flank. The fork of roads at 
Kast Zii-tsia-tun was occupied by a company. 
For the attack on the Russian position to be Oku’s 


made on the next day General Oku had ordered epee 
the following at 7 p.m. on June 13: the attack 


“'The 3rd Division (less one regiment) will start cated 
at 5 a.m., and advance east of the line Lin-dia-tun ote 
Bie adh ci6- fan — U-tsia-tm on Siu-tsia-tun— 
Lou-scha-gou, one regiment of the Field Artillery 
Brigade following the Division. The 5th Division 
(less one Infantry regiment and two troops of 
Cavalry) will start at 5 a.m. from the line Hu-dsia- 
tun—San-tsia-gou,' and advance against the line 
Lou-scha-gou — Lii-dia-gou. The 4th Division 
will start at 5 a.m. from U-dia-den, advance east 
of the Fu-tschou road as far as the Fu-tschou 
river, and for the present await there further orders 
for an attack upon the enemy’s right flank; it 
will reconnoitre and cover towards the north; one 
regiment of the Field Artillery Brigade will follow 
the Division, and advance along the high-road to 
Fu-tschou. 

“The 6th Infantry Regiment (less one battalion), 
the 11th Infantry Regiment, and two troops 5th 
Cavalry Regiment will, as General Reserve, 
assemble at Lin-tsia-tun at 5.30 a.m.” 

Army Headquarters arrived at Lin-tsia-tun on 
June 14 at 8 am. On the report of a regiment 
of the 6th Division having disembarked and being 
on its way to the front, it was directed to go to 
La-tsy-schan behind the 5th Division. 

The 8rd and 5th Divisions began their advance 

1 Not marked on sketch.—Trans/ator. 
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on June 14, each moving in two columns. On 
the extreme right were an Infantry regiment, a 
battery, an Engineer company, and a troop of 
Cavalry of the 8rd Division. The main portions 
of that division advanced east of the railway. Of 
the 5th Division one column (one Infantry 
regiment, less two companies), one battery, and one 
troop of Cavalry moved on Ta-fan-schin, the main 
column sweeping round further west. 

The Russian outposts, at the approach of the 
Japanese columns, fell back north without offering 
any serious resistance. 

Lieutenant-General Ssimonow, commanding the 
Cavalry, received at 8 a.m., in U-tsia-tun, an order, 
despatched from Wa-fan-gou Station at 4 a.m., 
which, on the whole, merely reiterating the orders 
of the previous day, also contained instructions in 
case of retreat. On the strength of this order, 
and perhaps, also, believing a prolonged resistance 
in the position was not altogether intended, 
Lieutenant-General Ssimonow at once retired, 
at first to the heights east of T'schin-do-fan, 
and then, in the afternoon, as far as north of 
Lun-kou. In doing so, touch with the enemy 
was almost completely lost, apparently; at any 
rate, they were content with establishing the fact 
of the Japanese having reached the Fu-tschou-ho 
valley south-east of Tschin-do-fan in the after- 
noon. Evidently no connection was established 
with the post in Fu-tschou, nor was the order 
carried out to send three sotnias to General 
Gerngross. 

After the arrival of Rutkowsky’s Brigade the 
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eastern section of the position was occupied in the 
following manner : 

The height north of Yu-dsia-tun village, be- 
ginning at the railway, was occupied by the 4th 
Kast Siberian Rifle Regiment. The 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th Batteries of the East Siberian Rifle Artillery 
Brigade were there as well. The ridge further 
east was occupied by the 3rd East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment, the four guns of the Frontier Guard 
being in position on its left. The 1st East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment was concentrated in reserve on the 
slopes of the heights north of Wa-fan-wo-pén near 
the road to Ziii-tsia-tun ; the 2nd East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment and the 1st Battery were in reserve 
behind the 8rd Rifle Regiment. One _ sotnia 
5th Siberian Cossack Regiment, and afterwards the 
trained Scouts of the 4th Rifle Regiment, too, 
were pushed out to guard the left flank. 

The Japanese divisions did not meet with any Advance- 
resistance in their advance in the forenoon of S8" 
June 14. The heads of the 3rd Division reached June 14. 
the neighbourhood of Li-dia-tun and Diao-wo 
about noon. The advanced guard occupied the 
heights north of Tschu-tsia-tun, its batteries moving 
into position north-west of the village, and opening 
fire on the enemy’s guns, which were plainly visible.’ 

The Russians had certainly noticed the batteries 
moving into position ; but the divisional commander 
at first prevented the opening of fire. It was only 
after the Japanese had commenced firing that the 
Russian batteries opened fire too, and so success- 


1 According to Japanese accounts, the Russian batteries opened fire 
first, 
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fully did they do it, that the gun detachments of 
the Japanese batteries left their guns, and sought 
shelter in the houses of the nearest village. Soon 
afterwards three more Japanese batteries came into 
action, being reinforced later on by three others. 
An attempt of the batteries that had come into 
action first to evacuate their position was frustrated 
by the fire of a Russian battery. 

Towards 8 p.m. the Artillery duel was at its 
climax. Although the Russian Artillery temporarily 
succeeded at first in slowing the enemy’s fire, yet 
their opponent soon gained the upper hand. Of 
all the Russian batteries the 4th suffered most, 
it being completely in the open; within a short 
time it was altogether silenced. ‘The fire ceased 
here when darkness set in, about 7 p.m. 

During this Artillery combat the right column 
of the 8rd Division had reached the height east of 
Wa-fan-wo-p6n, surprising by its fire the Ist 
_ East Siberian Rifle Regiment standing there in 
reserve. ‘The approach of the column had certainly 
been noticed and reported by a sotnia of Cossacks 
and by the trained Scouts ; but the exact direction 
of its advance was discovered only very late, and 
the report of it had not been transmitted to the 
regiment by the divisional staff. It was only when 
the Japanese had reached the ridge east of Wa- 
fan-wo-pon, that the Colonel took measures for 
changing the position of his regiment. While 
this movement was being carried out the regiment 
was taken unexpectedly under fire. Then two 
companies occupied a knoll west of the road to 
Zii-tsia-tun, somewhat on a level with Yan-tsia- 
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gou, the bulk of the regiment meanwhile trying to 
gain the heights close west of Wa-fan-wo-pon. 
Owing to the great heat and heavy accoutrement 
of the men, the regiment made but slow progress 
in the difficult, mountainous country. When the 
companies were disappearing behind the slopes of 
the western border of the valley, the Japanese 
attacked, probably believing the Russians were 
retiring. But they were driven back again across 
the valley after portions of the 2nd East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment had been pushed into action as 
well. Towards evening, part of the 2nd Brigade 
35th Division, from Yan-tsia-gou, joined in the 
action too, without, however, gaining any material 
advantage. The Japanese maintained the heights 
they had reached. 
On the Russian side, the 2nd Brigade 35th 
Division had been put in motion from Si-san on 
 Ziii-tsia-tun ; it was then recalled, and again sent 
forward on Ziii-tsia-tun at 4 p.m., with orders to 
guard the left flank of the Rifle Division. The 
commander of the brigade, Major-General Glasko, 
sent a battalion 139th Infantry Regiment and four 
guns, under order of Colonel Perfiliev, from Ziii- 
tsia-tun to a pass between Fu-tschin-fyn and 
Tschen-dsia-tun, which was occupied at 7.30 p.m. 
Another detachment, consisting of a battalion 
each of the 139th and 140th Infantry Regiments 
and four guns, under Colonel Petrow, was to 
advance through the valley on Wa-fan-wo-p6n, 
with the object of reconnoitring by force and 
establishing connection with the Ist Rifle Division. 
When it had got as far as Yan-tsia-gou it was 
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seen that Japanese Infantry was in action at Wa- 
fan-wo-pon against portions of the Rifle Division. 
The detachment thereupon discontinued its ad- 
vance, the half-battery only taking part in the 
fight by firing on hostile skirmishers, and on a 
battery which the Japanese succeeded in bringing 
up a height east of Wa-fan-wo-pén. Towards 
8 p.m. fighting at Wa-fan-wo-pén ceased, the 
two Rifle Regiments being said to have lost 200 
men in it. 

No serious collision had occurred west of the 
railway. Opposite the portions of the 33rd and 
36th Rifle Regiments stationed there, the 5th 
Japanese Division had, with the heads of both its 
columns, reached the heights between Yu-tsia-tun 
and Pa-dschan-gun-dsa and those at U-dia-tun 
about 4 p.m. Part of their Infantry and a battery 
had been engaged in support of the 3rd Division 
east of Pa-dschan-gun-dsa ; two regiments of the 
Field Artillery Brigade took up the fire after 
4 p.m. as well, it is said.'.| The main body of 
the 5th Division closed up at San-tsia-dsy, the 
divisional commander considering it inopportune 
to advance so late in the afternoon against the 
apparently strong position of the Russians without 
adequate preparation. 

The 4th Division likewise advanced in two 
columns, reaching, about noon, the Fu-tschou- 
ho in the neighbourhood of Sat-cho-dsy, where it 
remained for the night. A sotnia 5th Siberian 
Cossack Regiment was driven from Fu-tschou 


* 13th and 15th Field Artillery Regiments. Russian accounts say 
that all remained quiet on the western wing. 
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town, the town itself being occupied by the 4th 
Cavalry Regiment and some Infantry. 

The Ist Cavalry Brigade, reinforced by one 
battalion (2nd, 6th Infantry Regiment) and a battery 
(6th) of the 5th Field Artillery Regiment, reached 
Scha-bao-dsy. 

All reconnaissance till evening, furnishing 
especially the 5th Division with an exact picture 
of the nature of the enemy’s position, clearly 
showed that the enemy was continually strengthen- 
ing his position south of Wa-fan-gou, and that 
troops were constantly arriving from the north. 
By reconnaissance in the Fu-tschou valley and 
north of Fu-tschou strong hostile Cavalry only 
was established there and opposite the 4th 
Division. 

On this, General Baron Oku determined to attack The 
the enemy next day by enveloping his right flank. W.%,° : 
What decided him was the character of the ground, peek 
on the one hand, which, in the west, permitted 
greater freedom of movement than in the east, and 
on the other, his anxiety that Russian forces might 
after all advance by the road to Fu-tschou, and 
eventually force him into the mountains. Hence 
he ordered, in Wa-fan-dian at 11 p.m., the following 
for June 15: 

“The 5th Division will at daybreak advance 
from U-tsia-tun on Ta-fan-schin ; the 3rd Division 
will wait for the attack of the 5th Division, and 
then jointly with it proceed to attack along, and 
east of, the railway.” 

The 4th Division, on the evening of June 14, 


had first received orders to remain in its present 
3 
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position, to reconnoitre near the Fu-tschou road, 
to protect the left flank, and “ when opportunity 
offers, to threaten the Russian right with some of 
its portions.” During night, however, the division, 
being informed that there was no enemy opposed 
to it, was ordered to engage “at least” one 
brigade against the enemy’s right in support of the 
general attack.’ 

On the Russian side the presence of four hostile 
brigades had been clearly established, making 
evidently every preparation for an attack next day. 
As the Cavalry in the neighbourhood of Lun-kou 
did not report about movements west of Tschin- 
do-fan (the Cavalry had apparently been content 
with reconnoitring merely the line Nen-ge-tun— 
Tschu-dia-tun as ordered, and not beyond it), and, 
since in the eastern section the enemy’s right had 
been ascertained east of Wa-fan-wo-pén, General 
Baron Stackelberg thought thesituation “sufficiently 
clear,” and resolved to attack the enemy’s right 
himself next day. 

With this object, the following orders were 
issued : 

(a) To General Gerngross, 6 p.m. 

“Tam shifting the 2nd Brigade 35th Division 
and three batteries to Ziii-tsia-tun, with the 
intention of attacking the enemy at daybreak in 
the direction of Wa-fan-wo-pén. It will be your 
task, simultaneously with three regiments of the 
1st East Siberian Rifle Division, two battalions of 


1 This order was carried by two aides-de-camp going by different 
roads, because of the strong hostile Cavalry, whose patrols would 
probably be encountered on the left. The order arrived safely next 
morning. ; 
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the 2nd Brigade 35th Division, and two batteries, 
to carry out an attack against the left flank of the 
enemy's forces which are trying to turn us. For 
your information I am sending you a copy of the 
orders to General Mrosowski, to whom you will 
hand over one regiment and two batteries. All 
your baggage is to move to Siun-schu-tun.” 

(0) To the same, 6.10 p.m. 

_ “T have sent Glasko’s Brigade 35th Division on 
Zii-tsia-tun—W a-fan-wo-p6n, with the intention 
of supporting you. Preconcert with Glasko for 
a simultaneous attack upon the enemy, who is 
advancing against your left flank. Report to 
Wa-fan-gou Station. I think you can employ for 
the attack three regiments and two battalions 
140th Infantry Regiment.” 

(c) To Major-General Glasko. 

« T am sending you, as reinforcement, one batta- 
lion 34th East Siberian Rifle Regiment. It is your 
task, after arranging with General Gerngross, to 
_ attack the flank of the Japanese fighting at Wa- 
fan-wo-p6n against General Gerngross. If retreat 
becomes unavoidable, it will be carried out in 
the direction of Za-tin-fan—Zun-ho-tan, and _ still 
further on Tai-tsy. Reports are to be sent to 
Waz-fan-gou Station.” 

General Mrosowski, commanding the 9th Kast 
Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade, was charged with 
the conduct of the defence. or this purpose the 
portions of the Ist Rifle Division (one regiment 
and two batteries) stationed at Lou-scha-gou were 
also placed at his disposal. He was told to 
evacuate the position and retire along the rail- 
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way on Wa-fan-gou, if it became an absolute 
necessity. The Cavalry, the command of which 
had been resumed again by General Ssamssonow, 
in place of Lieutenant-General Ssimonow, who had 
fallen ill, was to draw upon itself some forces of 
the enemy by reconnoitring against his flank and 
rear, and to advance at once with that object on 
Pa-dschan-gun-dsa—Tschu-tsia-tun. They seem 
to have been unaware of the enemy being already 
there. 

During the night two battalions 34th Rifle 
Regiment, the whole of the 35th Rifle Regiment, 
and the 8rd Transbaikal Cossack Battery arrived 
at Wa-fan-gou, remaining there at the disposal 
of the General Commanding. A battalion of 
the 34th Rifle Regiment that had arrived earlier, 
and four sotnias 5th Siberian Cossack Regiment, 
apportioned to General Glasko, reached Ziii-tsia- 
tun during the night. The four sotnias were 
thence pushed forward on Ho-schan-tun to re- 
connoitre towards Gou-yin and Lian-dsia-tun. 

Of the 1st East Siberian Rifle Division, the 4th 
Rifle Regiment, together with the 8rd and 4th 
Batteries and the half-battery of the Frontier Guard, 
remained in their present position ; the other three 
Rifle Regiments were held in readiness to attack at 
daybreak, namely, the 2nd and 3rd Rifle Regiments 
in first line, and the 1st Rifle Regiment behind them, 
in reserve. The 1st and 2nd Batteries were placed 
at the disposal of the 2nd Brigade 35th Division, 
which they joined early in the morning, June 15. 
Of the remaining troops, two batteries of the 9th 
Kast Siberian Artillery Brigade and three com- 
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panies 33rd Rifle Regiment were stationed 
between the railway and San-tsy-ir village, and 
five companies of the same regiment and one 
battery of the 9th Artillery Brigade north-west of 
the village. 

One battalion 36th Rifle Regiment occupied a 
height about 1,100 yards north of Ta-fan-schin. Six 
companies 36th Rifle Regiment were standing as 
sectional reserve in a little wood near San-tsy-ir. 

The Japanese did not advance to attack at 

midnight as intended, but only between 4 and 
_ 5 a.m.; they succeeded, however, in gaining ground 
unobserved under cover of the prevailing fog and 
of the hilly ground. 

At 5.20 am. the 3rd and 13th Field Artillery 
Regiments, on the heights north of Tschu-tsia- 
tun and east of Pa-dschan-gun-dsa, opened fire 
on the Russian batteries at Lou-scha-gou ; soon 
afterwards the 15th Field Artillery Regiment 
also joined the fight against the batteries and the 
enemy’s position at Ta-fan-schin. The Infantry 
of the 8rd Division reached the slopes of the 
heights north of Diao-wo and Li-dia-tun, pro- 
ceeding at once to entrench with the object of 
awaiting the advance of the 5th Division, and then 
jointly with it to move forward to attack. How- 
ever, nothing came of it; before the neighbouring 
division had come up the enemy furiously attacked, 
throwing the 8rd Division for the moment on the 
defensive. 

During the night the 1st East Siberian Rifle 
Division had been informed that the attack was 
not to be made before the 2nd Brigade 35th 
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Division had come up in line with it. On making 
inquiries, the Commander of the 2nd Brigade was 
answered by General Gerngross: “If the General 
Commanding desires an attack to be made at 
daybreak, it might succeed.” 

But when day broke, and the brigade had not yet 
come near him, General Gerngross sent word to its 
commander: “ Attack! We shall support you 
from the heights.” 

The superiority of the Japanese Artillery made 
itself felt by degrees. If an attack was to succeed 
at all under these circumstances, it was necessary 
to carry it out rapidly. When, moreover, the 
report of the 2nd Brigade’s advance came in, 
General Gerngross determined to attack. But, 
meanwhile, of the two batteries south of Lou- 
scha-gou the 4th had been completely disabled, 
and the 3rd had nearly ceased fire altogether. The 
enemy's Artillery was thus free to direct its fire 
undisturbed upon the attacking Rifle Regiments. 
In spite of the violence of the enemy’s fire, in spite 
of the steep slopes, and in spite of the great heat, 
the attack was carried forward with great gallantry 
and determination. They succeeded in approach- 
ing the enemy’s position to within 500 paces, at one 
spot portions even penetrating into the trenches, 
though but temporarily. When, however, soon 
after 10, the half-battery of the Frontier Guard had 
been completely fought down and disabled, further 
advance was out of question. The regiments re- 
mained lying down on the line they had reached, 
waiting for the arrival of the 2nd Brigade 35th 
Division. 
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The assault had placed the 3rd Japanese Division 
in a very critical situation ; it was only by the 
utmost exertions that the division was able 
to stay the attack for the moment; further 
defence was rendered very difficult owing to want 
of ammunition. About 10 a.m. the commander 
of the 17th Brigade, which had borne the brunt of 
the attack, Major-General Kodama, who had early 
been obliged to stake all his reserves, reported to 


his divisional commander: “As long as we have 
ammunition, and I am alive, we shall hold the 
position.” 


The divisional commander himself had only one 
battalion left and thought he must not stake it yet. 
But, meanwhile, Army Headquarters had also been 
informed of how hard the 8rd Division was pressed, 
and therefore placed one of its two battalions it 
held in reserve at the disposal of the 3rd Division, 
thus enabling the divisional commander to engage 
the battalion he had hitherto held back. 

When next, at noon, the prospect of the arrival, 
at about 3 p.m., of a battalion of the 6th Division 
(1st, 23rd Infantry Regiment) was held out by an 
adjutant who had been sent ahead, General Baron 
Oku despatched also the last battalion of his reserve 
to the 8rd Division. The situation had meanwhile 
somewhat improved there. The Russian attack 
had been stayed, and a Japanese battery from the 
neighbourhood of Ta-fan-schin was taking the 
heights at Lou-scha-gou under an enfilade fire, pro- 
ducing an overwhelming effect. ‘The 5th Division 
having pushed the Russians back at Ta-fan-schin, 
the left of the 3rd Division, when the reserves had 
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arrived, was able, too, between 12.30 and 2.30, to 
go forward to attack. The enemy was successfully 
driven from the heights of Lou-scha-gou, thirteen 
guns being captured at the same time. The 4th 
Rifle Regiment retired partly on Lou-scha-gou, 
partly further east. The three other Rifle Regi- 
ments had till then remained in their position. But, 
when the longed-for support of the 2nd Brigade 
failed to arrive, and the retrograde movement 
of the 9th Rifle Division north of Ta-fan-schin 
had been discerned about 12.30 p.m., and that of 
the 4th Rifle Regiment had been reported as well, 
General Gerngross issued the order for retreat 
about 1.30 p.m. 

It was not carried out uniformly. The premature 
evacuation of its position by the 4th Rifle Regi- 
ment met with heavy punishment. The Japanese 
being already in possession of the heights at Lou- 
scha-gou, a portion of the three regiments 
retreating was cut off, and had to fight its way 
through. Some other companies were obliged to 
take a wide detour to the east, losing a great 
number of their knapsacks, which they had taken 
off before the attack. Three disabled guns of the 
Frontier Guard’s half-battery were left behind, the 
fourth being hurled into a hollow to prevent it 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Towards 


' It cannot be ascertained whether this evacuation was effected merely 
owing to the heavy loss sustained by the regiment, and on account 
of the retreat of the troops west of the railway, or by reason of an 
order received by the regiment sooner from Wa-fan-gou than by 
the other troops. Both are probably correct. The Staff certainly 
shares in the blame, having torn the regiment from the Ist Division 
and attached it to the Western Section. 
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5.80 p.m. the regiments reached Ziii-tsia-tun 
(west); it was but here that the order reached 
them to retreat, after it had been issued by General 
Baron Stackelberg about 11 a.m. 

The 2nd Brigade 35th Division had merely been 
able to cover the retreat. It had received the order 
previously referred to’ during the night June 
14-15. But, as that order was not considered of 
sufficient authority (perhaps because it had de- 
parted from the form generally accepted), adjutants 
were despatched to Army Corps Headquarters at 
Wa-fan-gou Station, as well as to General Gern- 
gross, for further directions. The latter, as stated 
above, replied that an attack might succeed. After 
deciding next in a “ council of war” for the attack, 
General Glasko issued orders for the advance at 
6.40 a.m., by which Perfiliev’s Detachment, being 
stationed in the pass south-east of Fu-tschin-fyn, 
and reinforced by one battalion, was to advance on 
Gou-yin by Tschen-dsia-tun. The other detachment, 
hitherto standing at Yan-tsia-gou, was likewise 
reinforced by one battalion, and, under orders 
of Colonel Petrow, was to advance on Wa-fan-wo- 
pon. Three battalions and three batteries were to 
follow as General Reserve on Wa-fan-wo-pon. 

When the brigade was moving off, General 
Gerngross’s words previously referred to came 
to hand: “ Attack! We shall support you from 
the heights.” About an hour afterwards the 
following order arrived from General Baron 
Stackelberg : 

“In case of attack by a superior force against 

1 P, 35. 
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our centre, or in any other direction, the Ist Siberian 
Army Corps will slowly retire on Wan-se-lin, 
Glasko’s Detachment, in that case, holding as long 
as possible the line Ziii-tsia-tun (east)—Kou-tsia- 
tun, so as to allow the portions of the Army Corps 
passing through Wa-fan-gou to traverse the defile 
at Ziii-tsia-tun (west). The various portions of the 
corps, retirmg in three columns, must keep con- 
nection with each other at all cost, and report their 
position every three hours. I shall be with the 
column retirmg by Wa-fan-gou. Should the 
Japanese retire, the detachment will remain in 
the position it has reached until further orders.” 

Petrow’s Detachment, which had to advance on 
Wa-fan-wo-pén, was fired upon south of Yan- 
tsia-gou at 7 a.m, from the heights east of Wa- 
fan-wo-pon, and halted. On Colonel Petrow’s 
report of having met with superior forces of the 
enemy, and on the intelligence of hostile Cavalry 
advancing from the neighbourhood of Tschen-dsia- 
tun upon the left flank of the brigade, General 
Glasko, probably believing the case mentioned by 
General Baron Stackelberg of a superior attack by 
the Japanese, had arisen, resolved to leave Petrow’s 
Detachment for the present where it was, and to 
occupy the heights at Ziii-tsia-tun and Kou-tsia- 
tun with three battalions 140th Regiment and two 
batteries. Shortly afterwards it was found that 
these measures had been premature. 

At 10 am. a General Staff officer, Colonel 
Sapolski, being despatched by the General Officer 
Commanding, came to the brigade with orders 
to attack at once. Colonel Perfiliey was now 
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to advance with three battalions and one battery 
on Gou-yin. Two battalions of the 140th Regi- 
ment, together with two batteries of the Ist 
Rifle Division, were sent to Wa-fan-wo-pén in 
support of Petrow’s Detachment. But this move 
soon came to an end, too. Perfiliev’s Detachment 
met with a determined resistance already at 
Tschen-dsia-tun, and, being unable to break it, 
retired into its old position in the pass. The 
enemy facing it was the reinforced Ist Cavalry 
Brigade, which, by its resolute and energetic 
intervention, considerably contributed to relieving 
the 3rd Japanese Division and foiling the intended 
Russian attack against the right flank. The 
brigade had advanced north from Scha-bao-dsy 
by Tschao-dsia-tun in the morning; with some 
portion it first supported the 8rd Cavalry Regi- 
ment,' which was fighting dismounted east of 
Gou-yin, and then, supported by the fire of its 
machine guns and battery, advanced by Tschen- 
dsia-tun and Ho-schan-tun to attack Perfiliev’s 
Detachment, which, by this energetic attitude, 
was led to believe it was facing superior forces. 
The uniform of the Cavalry being but little 
different from that of the Infantry apparently 
contributed to this wrong assumption. Perfiliev’s 
Detachment having been pushed back into the 
pass north of T'schen-dsia-tun, the action became 
stationary. But at 3.30 p.m. the Cavalry brigade, 
by another effort, succeeded in capturing F’yi-tsia- 
tun. Petrow’s Detachment, which was to advance 


1 It cannot be ascertained for certain against whom the regiment 
was fighting ; they were possibly detachments of trained Scouts. 
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by Wa-fan-wo-pén, did not gain any ground 
either ; the batteries, owing to the difficulties of 
ground, did not come into action at all. At 2 p.m. 
General Glasko received the order to take com- 
mand of the rearguard and cover the withdrawal 
of the ist East Siberian Rifle Division. The 
Japanese not following beyond the position they 
had captured, there was no further serious fighting. 
The brigade reached Ziii-tsia-tun (east) with its 
main body at 5 p.m. 

At the time the Ist Rifle Division was still 
fighting, the action was decided in the Western 
Section. There, on June 15, at 430 am., 
General Ssamssonow advanced with his body of 
Cavalry * on Pa-dschan-gun-dsa ; but hostile fire 
from the heights south and south-west of Ta-fan- 
schin soon obliged him to withdraw again on Lun- 
kou, where he continued to watch for the present. 
~The Sth Japanese Division drove back the 
enemy's advanced bodies without difficulty, 
reaching the line Wan-dia-tun—heights east of 
Tschin-do-fan at 7 am. The 5th Field Artillery 
Regiment took up the fire from a position north 
of U-dia-tun against the enemy’s position north of 
Ta-fan-schin. 

The unfavourable turn the fight was taking 
with the 8rd Division caused the commander of 
the 5th Division to follow up his attack with the 
utmost energy beyond the line he had gained. 
The Infantry having captured the heights north 
of T'a-fan-schin about 10 a.m., the batteries of the 


‘ The 8th Siberian Cossack Regiment is said to have been sent to 
Ho-wa on the evening of the 14th, but did not come into action there. 
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5th Field Artillery Regiment were at once moved 
up thither, the regiments of the Field Artillery 
Brigade advancing as far as the heights north of 
Wan-dia-tun as well. Though the hostile Ar- 
tillery was soon reduced, and the batteries were 
supporting the Infantry by their fire to the best 
of their ability, the latter did not succeed in 
gaining more ground. The attack here came to 
a standstill. It was only after the forces sent by 
the 4th Division against the enemy’s right had 
begun to intervene that a further advance became 
afterwards possible. 

The commander of the 4th Japanese Division 
had, at 5 a.m., received the order to engage one 
brigade at least against the enemy’s flank, and he 
had at once despatched to the battlefield the 
19th Infantry Brigade, under Major-General Ando, 
together with a squadron of the 4th Cavalry Regi- 
ment, an Abteilung’ of the 4th Field Artillery 
Regiment, and a company of Engineers. With 
the rest of the division he thought it imperative 
to remain in the vicinity of the Fu-tschou road, 
being apparently in fear of a Russian advance in 
force west of the railway, in spite of the reports 
he had received of only hostile Cavalry being 
opposed to him. 

The 19th Brigade, with the units attached, 
reached Jan-dia-tun by Tan-gia-ta-tun and Tian- 
schan-dsy at 9 a.m., without having been noticed 
by the enemy. When, between 9.80 and 10 a.m., 
the brigade appeared on the heights west of Ma- 
dia-fan-schin, it took the enemy completely by 


1 Vide ‘* Explanation of terms used on the sketches,” p. vii. 
P 
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surprise, reconnaissance in the west having failed 
him entirely. Below them, in the bottom of the 
valley, the Japanese saw a large mass of horse ; 
further to the east, on the heights of Lun-kou, the 
enemy’s shelter-trenches were clearly visible. The 
brigade at once advanced to attack in the direction 
of Ton-lun-gou. Ssamssonow’s Detachment, being 
the first body struck at, hurriedly withdrew north, 
the 2nd Transbaikal Cossack Battery, with an escort, 
alone remaining at Ton-lun-gou, with the object of 
causing the enemy at least some kind of delay. 
With the bulk of his force General Ssamssonow 
turned to the neighbourhood of Lun-tai-hu, in- 
tending to stop any advance of hostile forces 
against the railway. 

Till then the 9th Rifle Division had succeeded 
in staying the enemy’s attack during the forenoon. 
The extreme right being now apparently threatened 
by the portions of the 5th Division advancing 
north of Tschin-do-fan, the reserve, one battalion 
and a half 86th Rifle Regiment, under Major- 
General Krause, was to move to Lun-kou in 
support of that wing, by orders of General 
Kondratowitsh, who had assumed command here 
at 7 a.m. Major-General Krause, reaching the 
country north-east of Lun-kou, was obliged by 
the attack of the 19th Japanese Infantry Brigade 
to form front to the west. Shortly after- 
wards Colonel Gurko brought into action the 
2nd Transbaikal Cossack Battery; he had been 
charged by the General Commanding to announce 
the probable arrival of the 35th and of two 
battalions 84th Regiment. 
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About 10 a.m., General Baron Stackelberg had 
sent forward the 35th Rifle Regiment and the 
4th Battery 35th Artillery Brigade to the heights 
west of Wa-fan-gou, “with the object of attacking 
the enemy” (the 5th Division, apparently). The 
battery, however, came under hostile Infantry fire 
already on the heights north-west of Si-san, and 
just managed to get into position only. The 35th 
Regiment, too, had barely time to deploy for 
action, and could not get beyond the heights. 

Towards 11.30 a.m. Ando’s Japanese Brigade, 
steadily advancing, had taken possession of the 
heights east of Ton-lun-gou, but was then meeting 
with an obstinate resistance. 

Meanwhile, about 11 a.m., General Baron 
Stackelberg, having remained till then at Wa-fan- 
gou Station, so as to be in communication with 
the Commander-in-Chief, had been informed of the 
enemy’s enveloping movement, and of the un- 
favourable state of affairs on the heights north of 
Wa-fan-gou, and personally had led forward to 
these heights the two battalions still available of 
the 34th Rifle Regiment and the 3rd ‘Transbaikal 
Cossack Battery. 

Of the two battalions 9th Siberian Infantry 
Regiment arriving about that time, one battalion 
remained at the station, the other bemg moved 
to Lun-tai-hu on General Ssamssonow reporting 
the advance of hostile forces on that village. 
Jointly with the other two battalions of the 
regiment, detraining about noon in the open field 
north of Wa-fan-gou, and moving, together with 
the 2nd Transbaikal Cossack Battery, at once into 
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action, it became possible to enfilade the left of 
the 19th Japanese Brigade, inflicting serious loss 
upon the enemy, and to stay here his further 
progress. 

The troops of the 9th Rifle Division had 
maintained a prolonged and obstinate resistance. 
The overwhelming fire of the Japanese Artillery 
on the portions of the division standing between 
the railway and San-tsy-ir village obliged them, it 
is true, to retire to about the same level as Si-san 
village, which the 4th Rifle Regiment apparently 
looked upon as the beginning of a general retreat ; 
but west of San-tsy-ir the resistance was so 
determined that the 5th Japanese Division was 
only able to gain ground again after the Russian 
right wing had been pushed back and the position 
at Lou-scha-gou in the Eastern Section had been 
evacuated. 

The advance of his reserves having produced no 
material effect, General Baron Stackelberg, it seems, 
had given orders to retreat shortly after 11 a.m. ; 
these orders, however, reached the various units 
only by degrees and very slowly. At 2 p.m. the 
9th Rifle Division evacuated its position, and 
withdrew on Wa-fan-gou. Portions of the 34th 
and 35th Rifle Regiments were still offering an 
obstinate resistance on the heights close west of 
Wa-fan-gou, covering, jointly with a battalion of 
the 9th Siberian Infantry Regiment, standing in 
the immediate vicinity of the railway station, the 
removal of the wounded. 

The three other battalions of the 9th Siberian 
Infantry Regiment and the 2nd Transbaikal 
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_ Cossack Battery remained in a rallying position 
west of Lun-tai-hu. 

The Japanese did not press on, but contented 
themselves with pouring a heavy fire upon the 
retiring enemy from the positions they had cap- 
tured, inflicting additional heavy loss upon him. 
Torrential rain, commencing at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, prevented further pursuit. 

The bulk of the 4th Japanese Division, having 
remained west of the Ho-se-lin-dsa-ho, near the 
road to Fu-tschou, from fear of a hostile advance, 
had in its march north reached the neighbourhood 
of Syn-dia-tun about 11 a.m. On the report of 
hostile Cavalry marching from Ton-lun-gou north, 
two companies and a battery were despatched to 
the heights west of the river. ‘They succeeded in 
surprising and dispersing by their fire about six 
of the enemy’s squadrons in a defile near Ui-dia- 
tun. In the afternoon the division pushed forward 
outposts to the line Ka-dia-tun— Li-dia-gou, 
stopping with its main body at Syn-dia-tun. Of 
the remaining Japanese troops there were in the 
evening: the 8rd Division at Lou-scha-gou, the 
5th north of San-tsy-ir, the 19th Brigade on 
the heights west of Wa-fan-gou. 

At 2 p.m. the Ist Battalion 23rd Infantry 
Regiment, whose arrival had already been an- 
nounced, reached T'schu-tsia-tun, having covered 
25 miles, marching without a break, and partly at 
the double, but without their knapsacks. The 
Cavalry brigade seems to have remained in the 
neighbourhood of Fyi-tsia-tun. 

On the Russian side the Ist Siberian Army Corps 
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continued its retreat in the three columns all night 
through, reaching Wan-se-lin Station, after a 


fatiguing march, on the morning of June 16. 


The rearguard—two Infantry regiments, one Field 
and one Cossack battery—was, on the evening of 
the 15th, still on the line Lun-tai-hu—Tsia-ho-sin, 


retiring only during the night to Yan-hu-gou. 


Ssamssonow’s Detachment moved to Sun-tsia- 
tun behind the rearguard, going forward again 
next morning to Siun-schu-tun, and resuming 


touch with the enemy. 


LOSSES 
Japanese 
cers, 
Dead. ; 5 : : 7 
Wounded 2 : : . 43 
obalunmee eeOO) 


Russians * 
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Wounded : 4 ‘ so ti) 
Missing . ° : sea) 

Total oc eas 


1 War Department, Office of the Chief of Staff. Report of Colonel 


459 
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754 


3,368 ? 


Havard, Assistant Surgeon-General. Washington, 1906. 


2 According to the “‘ Invalid,” losses: 131 officers, 3,577 men. 
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EVENTS ON THE SOUTH-WESTERN PORTION 
OF THE THEATRE OF WAR UNTIL THE 
BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1904 


Axout the middle of the month of June, some- Distri- 
what at the time of the action of Wa-fan-gou, as 
the other Russian forces were distributed on the pee 
theatre of war in the following manner : in mid- 

Eastern Detachment, reinforced by the 2nd?™* 
Brigade 2nd Siberian Infantry Division, at Lian- 
dia-san—Lan-san-guan. 

Rennenkampf’s Detachment at Sai-ma-tsy ; small 
portions at Sin-tsin-tin and Siao-syr. 

Madritow’s Detachment retreating from Korea 
on Sin-tsin-tin. 

Mishtshenko’s Detachment — 1st  Tschitinsk 
Cossack Regiment, 1st Werchneudinsk Cossack 
Regiment (4 sotnias), 7th Siberian Cossack 
Regiment, 1st Transbaikal Cossack Battery, 11th 
and 12th Orenburg Cossack Regiments, and 1 
Horse Artillery battery—north-west of Siu-yan, 
and at the Tschi-pan-lin Pass. 

Major-General Levestam was standing with the 
18th and 21st East Siberian Rifle Regiments and 


one battery 6th East Siberian Rifle Artillery 
51 


Kuropat- 
kin takes 
measures 
to secure 
the with- 
drawal 
of the 
Southern 
Detach- 
ment. 
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Brigade at the Da-ling Pass in support of Mish- 
tshenko. 

Within the space Stvwn-yo-tschén—Yin-kou— 
Ta-schi-tschao were portions of the 2nd and 4th 
Siberian Army Corps, and of the 10th Army Corps, 
namely: the 2nd Brigade 31st Infantry Division, the 
Ist Brigade 2nd Siberian Infantry Division, together 
with the 1st Siberian Artillery Abteilung’'; and 
the 38rd Siberian Infantry Division.’ 

The 5th East Siberian Rifle Division south of 
Liao-yan. 

The 1st Brigade 31st Infantry Division and the 
9th Infantry Division were on their way to Liao-yan, 
and were to begin detraining there in mid-June. 

The apprehensions cherished by Kuropatkin, 
even at the start of the 1st Siberian Army Corps’ 
operations, that its retreat might be cut off, had 
been augmented by the bombardment of the 
coast at Siun-yo-tschén, and by the _ intelli- 
gence of the advance of the Da-gu-schan force 
on Siu-yan. When next the news came in of 
the unexpected forward move of Oku’s Army on 
Wa-fan-gou, and of the action commencing there, 
he seems to have lost faith in the success of the 
Russian arms, even before that action was decided. 
All the measures he adopted in those days had 
but the one aim in view, of ensuring the safe retreat 
of Stackelberg’s Detachment. 

After the unfortunate issue of the combat at 
Wa-fan-gou, Kuropatkin anticipated a rapid and 
joint advance of Oku’s Army and the forces at 


* Vide Explanation of terms used on the sketches,” p. vii. 
* One regiment (the 9th) with Stackelberg. 
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Siu-yan. At the same time, the appearance of 
portions of the Japanese Guards at Siu-yan seems 
to have led to the conclusion that the Ist Japanese 
Army had left weak outposts only opposite the 
Eastern Detachment, and, with its main body, had 
marched south-west. The frequently exaggerated 
reports, too, were the cause of producing an 
exaggerated idea about the strength of the enemy’s 
forces. 

To be in sufficient strength for meeting the 
enemy’s main forces in the west, General Kuro- 
patkin concentrated all his available troops in the 
neighbourhood of Kai-ping and Hai-tschén. Six 
battalions * and one battery of the Eastern Detach- 
ment having been directed to Hai-tschén on 
June 14, two more regiments’ of that detachment 
were started for Hai-tsch6n on June 15. The 
5th East Siberian Rifle Division, south of Liao-yan, 
was moved up to Hai-tschén, too, as early as 
the 14th, arriving there on the 17th. To meet 
at the same time any offensive in the mountains 
with a better chance of success, the Ist Brigade 2nd 
Siberian Division (4th Siberian Army Corps) was 
sent to the Da-ling Pass to reinforce Levestam’s 
Detachment. The 12th Siberian Infantry Regiment 
was despatched to the Tschi-pan-lin Pass on June 16, 
to serve in support of Mishtshenko’s Detachment. 

Contrary to all expectations, however, the enemy 
did not follow up at all the advantage he had 
gained. General Baron Stackelberg was able to 


17th Siberian Infantry Regiment and half the 8th (2nd Brigade 
2nd Siberian Infantry Division). 

? 11th and 12th East Siberian Rifle Regiments. A few days 
afterwards they rejoined the Eastern Detachment. (P. 101.) 
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continue his retreat unmolested by the enemy, 
reaching Siun-yo-tschén on June 18, after two very 
trying night-marches on roads deep with mud ; 
thence the march was resumed to Kai-ping the 
following day, a rearguard remaining at Gu-an- 
tsia-tun.’ 

The 2nd Japanese Army, very much against 
General Oku’s wish, was obliged, for reasons of 
supply,’ to halt for some days at Wa-fan-gou ; it 
did not resume its march till June 18, reaching 
Siun-yo-tschén on June 21, after pushing back 
the weak Russian rearguard without serious 
fighting. 

Nothing is known of General Kuropatkin’s 
intentions for the immediate future ; the moving 
and shifting about of the troops alone give us some 
kind of clue for them. Thus, an offensive move 
along the railway seems to have been intended at 
the end of June, either to occupy “the position ” of 
Kai-ping, or else to attack Oku’s Army. For, on 
June 26, a number of units stationed at and south 
of Hai-tschén started for the south ; these were the 
ist Siberian Army Corps, the 2nd Brigade 35th 
Division, the 2nd Brigade 81st Division, and the 

* Not marked on sketches.—Tyranslator. 

? The divisions had used up almost all the contents of their supply- 
columns. For bringing up further supplies there were available only 
six Lines of Communication convoys, formed of requisitioned Chinese 


waggons ; progress with them on the bad roads, soaked through by the 


rain, was but very slow. It had been impossible to fill the depots 
intended to be established at Wa-fan-gou and Fu-tschou owing to the 
untrustworthiness of the native coolies, who, supervised by Army 
Service Corps men, were to haul the supplies ir 


1 the captured goods 
vans up to those depéts. Some of the supply-columns which had been 


sent to the intermediate depots about Wa-fan were unable to return to 
their troops in time, owing to the bad state of the roads and horses. 
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5th East Siberian Rifle Division. The 1st Brigade 
31st Division, having arrived at An-schan-tschan, 
was moved up to Hai-tschon. 

But, on the following day, the troops were 
withdrawn again to the neighbourhood of Ta- 
schi-tschao, Kuropatkin having received the report 
of the Japanese advance against the line of passes 
in the mountains, and of their having captured 
some of them already on June 25 and 26. Again 
he was in fear of the troops he had pushed 
south being cut off from Liao-yan. From that 
moment he seems to have given up all thoughts 
of an offensive, if he ever had seriously entertained 
it at all. He now merely strove to delay the 
concentric advance of the Japanese as long as 
possible, to gain time until the arrival of at least 
the 17th Army Corps. He confined his measures 
to moving the troops available and the fresh forces 
arriving in batches to those points where danger 
seemed to be most threatening for the moment. 
Thus, on the intelligence of the Japanese ad- 
vancing to the Da-ling Pass, and their occupying 
the Tschi-pan-lin Pass, the 2nd Brigade 385th 
Division was sent to Tan-tschi on June 27 so as 
to serve at the same time in support of General 
Mishtshenko. The main body of the 2nd 
Siberian Army Corps (5th East Siberian Rifle 
Division) was put in motion on Si-mu-tschen. 
The 31st Division was ready in reserve near Hai- 
tsch6n, and thither the 1st Brigade 9th Division, 
arriving in Liao-yan on June 28, was moved up 
as well. Of the Eastern Detachment, which for 
the moment seemed to be in less danger, the 12th 
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and 9th East Siberian Rifle Regiments were told 
to go to Hai-tschon.’ 
The loth After the capture of Siu-yan,’ the Japanese 
aed troops stopped there for the time being. The 
takespos’ Russians did not assume the offensive expected 


theTschi- by Supreme Headquarters in the first days of 


pls. June, and when, on June 13, the 2nd Army began 
=. to advance from Port Adams north to attack in 


its turn the enemy before he had time to con- 
Sketch 4. centrate his forces, the 10th Division received the 
following orders at Siu-yan : 

“If the condition of your trains admits, threaten 
the enemy’s flank and rear, advancing if neces- 
sary on Kai-ping. Asada’s Brigade will remain 
at Siu-yan to cover the division’s flank and rear 
towards Si-mu-tschen. It will continue under the 
orders of the 10th Division.” 

The divisional commander thereupon resolved to 
capture the passes on the roads leading to Kai- 
ping. With this object three battalions and two 
batteries were pushed to Sio-ho-dsy, and three other 
battalions beyond Ha-ta-bei, while Major-General 
Tojo, with a mixed detachment consisting of three 
battalions, one squadron, one mountain battery, 
one company of Engineers, and half a field-ambu- 
lance, advanced to the Tschi-pan-lin Pass, driving 
from there weak Cavalry and Infantry on June 16. 
His detachment was écheloned on the main road 
as far back as Kan-sa. 

After the 2nd Army’s success at. Wa-fan-gou 

' Both regiments were sent back again to the Eastern Detachment 


on June 30 and July 1 
2 Pp, 14-21, 
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on June 14 and 15, and the enemy’s rapid retreat, 
special advantages were no longer to be gained by 
advancing further in the direction of Kai-ping. 
Supreme Headquarters therefore gave the 10th 
Division the following directions: “The main 
body of the 10th Division will remain at Siu-yan, 
but the division will take possession of the passes 
leading to Si-mu-tschen and Kai-ping. It will 
arrange for at least 20 days’ supplies for two 
divisions being ready by 5th July.” 

General Mishtshenko, when the Japanese moved 
forward, had given way in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, after having tried to retain possession of 
the passes as long as possible. When, however, 
the Japanese had captured the Tschi-pan-lin Pass 
and reached with their outposts approximately the 
line Wan-dsia-pu-dsy—Man-dsia-pu-dsy—Siao-wi- 
tun and the pass between Pan-dsia-bei and Pan- 
tschan-yu, he withdrew into the neighbourhood of 
Sia-ha-tan occupying the villages of Sian-dia-yu, 
Sia-ha-tan, and Sian-ha-tan with Cavalry and 
Infantry.’ 

The Japanese were pretty accurately informed 
about the enemy’s position from statements of 
prisoners and probably from intelligence of spies 
as well. According to these, there were said to 
be twelve squadrons with a battalion at Wan- 
dsia-pu-dsy, and twelve squadrons with two 
battalions and one battery at Sia-ha-tan. Further 
intelligence showed that at the Da-ling Pass some- 
thing like a mixed brigade was in a strongly 
entrenched position on both sides of the road, 

! 12th Siberian Infantry Regiment. 
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stronger forces being still further back at Si-mu- 
tschen. | 

Relying on these reports, and by reason of the 
directions given by Supreme Headquarters, Lieu- 
tenant General Baron Kawamura, so as not to 
run up in driblets against superior forces of the 
enemy, determined to defer any further advance 
until the 2nd Army should have reached Kai-ping, 
which it was expected to do on June 27. 

The following units were to engage in the attack 
on the enemy’s position intended for June 27 : 

Asada’s Brigade, strengthened by two batteries 
and one company of Engineers, by Wan-dsia-pu- 
dsy against the enemy’s left flank, to cut his line 
of retreat to Ta-na-gou. 

Kamada’s Detachment (one battalion and three- 
quarters, one battery, and one section of Engineers), 
with the task of attacking from Man-dsia-pu-dsy 
jointly with Asada’s Brigade. 

Major-General Marw (four battalions, one 
squadron and a half, one company of Engineers, and 
half a field-ambulance), to reach, by Siao-wi-tun, 
the neighbourhood of T’sche-guon-lin on June 26, 
to occupy with some portions the heights north 
of Tia-son-gou on June 27, but with the main 
body to advance in the direction of Sun-to-dsy 
against the enemy’s line of retreat. 

Major-General Tojo’s Detachment, standing at 
the T'schi-pan-lin Pass, to advance by Ma-dia-wai- 
sa against Sia-ha-tan—Sian-ha-tan in support of 
General Marui. 

The detachments had started already on June 24, 
when a wire arrived from Supreme Headquarters 
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intimating that, from reasons of supply, the trans- 
port of which from Port Arthur was still liable 
to interruption, the intended decisive battle was 
postponed till the weather should become more pro- 
pitious. At the same time the 2nd Army sent notice 
that it had been obliged, from considerations of 
supply, to suspend for the moment its advance on 
Kai-ping. Lieutenant-General Baron Kawamura, 
nevertheless, adhered to the resolve once come to, 
probably because the various columns had already 
commenced their advance. 

Major-General Tojo, on the left, advanced in two 
columns by Ma-dia-wai-sa, reaching the country 
east and north-east of Sian-dia-yu in the early 
hours of June 26. Here he met with resistance 
from Mishtshenko’s Detachment, making able 
use of the ground. The isolated attacks of the 
two Japanese columns soon came to a standstill in 
the very difficult country, General Tojo having to 
be content with holding the positions he had reached 
in the morning. 

Major-General Marui’s Detachment, advancing 
east of General Tojo by Pan-dsia-bei—Pan-tschan- 
yu, reached T'sche-guon-lin with its advanced guard, 
and with its main body the villages east of it, at 
2.30 p.m. on June 26. Owing to the difficulties of 
ground it was impossible to establish communica- 
tion with General Tojo; General Marui therefore 
halted for the present. At 5.30 p.m. a Cavalry 
patrol brought intelligence of the inability of 
Tojo’s Detachment to gain ground at Sian-dia-yu. 
On this, General Marui determined to advance 
against the enemy’s flank in a_ south-westerly 


The 
Russian 
position 
at the 
Da-ling 
Pass. 
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direction in support of Tojo. His battery, at 
6.30 p.m., suddenly opened fire from a_height 
south of Tsche-guon-lin, six companies at the 
same time advancing to attack the enemy, being 
apparently with a battalion in the neighbour- 
hood of Ho-schin-gou. 

General Mishtshenko did not wait for the attack, 
but, having received intelligence of the approach 
of hostile forces against his left flank, gave way 
about 7 p.m. in a westerly direction on Mu-gu-yu, 
re-occupying, however, the position next day. The 
Japanese vanguards followed as far as the country 
north of Ho-schin-gou, the main body of Marui’s 
Detachment remaining east of Tsche-guon-lin. 

Asada’s Brigade, on the right of the division, 
reached the neighbourhood of Dia-dsia-pu-dsy (2nd 
Guard Regiment) and north-west of W an-dsia-pu- 
dsy (1st Guard Regiment), the remainder stopping at 
Wan-dsia-pu-dsy. Kamada’s Detachment reached 
Man-dsia-pu-dsy in the evening. The divisional 
commander, having retained one battalion at his own 
disposal, had remained in Siu-yan, going to Wan- 
dsia-pu-dsy only during the night of June 26-27. 

Major-General Levestam had the following 
forces available at the Da-ling Pass: 

21st Kast Siberian Rifle Regiment, 1st Brigade 
2nd Siberian Infantry Division, 1st Battery 6th 
Kast Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade, 1st Siberian 
Artillery Abteilung,’ and 7th Siberian Cossack 
Regiment.’ 


' Vide “ Explanation of terms used on the sketches,” p. vii. 

* There is no clue as to what became of the 18th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment, previously standing at the Da-ling Pass. It probably had 
already rejoined its division. 
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On the intelligence of the Japanese advancing, 
the position was occupied in the following way : 

In the main position at the Da-ling Pass, two com- 
panies and a half 21st East Siberian Rifle Regiment, 
two companies 5th Siberian Infantry Regiment, 
and the 1st Battery 6th East Siberian Rifle Artil- 
lery Brigade were to the right of the great road ; 
to the left of it were three companies 5th East 
Siberian Infantry Regiment and the Ist Battery 1st 
Siberian Artillery Abteiling’; behind them in 
reserve were one battalion (1st) 21st East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment and three companies 6th Siberian 
Infantry Regiment. Four companies 21st East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment and three sotnias and a 
half 7th Siberian Cossack Regiment, jointly under 
orders of Colonel Lasski, had been pushed to Sian- 
dsia-fan in advance of the position. On the 
extreme right, two companies 5th Siberian Infantry 
Regiment and one sotnia of Cossacks occupied a 
pass leading to Yan-dsia-pu-dsy, with the object 
of barring the approach to the Was-gou valley, 
giving access to the rear of the position. On the 
left, one company 5th Siberian Infantry Regi- 
ment and half a sotnia of Cossacks were pushed 
forward to watch the road coming from Goan- 
dsia-pu-dsy. 

Intercommunication between the foremost lines 
was maintained by a chain of Scout or Cossack 
posts ; helio-stations had been established at the 
pass and on the left flank ; a telephone connected 
with Ta-fa-schén, whence telegraphic communica- 
tion was established with Si-mu-tschen. 


1 Vide “‘ Explanation of terms used on the sketches,” p. vii. 
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In support of the detachments in the passes 
were stationed : 

At Siao-ku-schan : the 2nd Battalion 6th Siberian 
Infantry Regiment, a party of Volunteers of 64 
men, and half a sotnia of Cossacks; at Sii-an-lai-yu : 
the 2nd Battalion 5th Siberian Infantry Regiment 
and the 1st Battalion 6th Siberian Infantry Regi- 
ment, together with half the 2nd Battery Ist 
Siberian Artillery Abteilung’; at the Pan-lin Pass 
there was another battalion 5th Siberian Infantry 
Regiment, and the other half of the 2nd Battery. 
In the evening of June 26 two more battalions 
8th Siberian Infantry Regiment, and one battery 
2nd Siberian Artillery Abteilung? arrived, and came 
under orders of General Levestam. 

When he received in Si-mu-tschen the report of 
Japanese forces advancing by Wan-dsia-pu-dsy and 
in the direction of Sian-fan-pu-dsy the two bat- 
talions stationed at Sii-an-lai-yu were moved up 
the same night to the Da-ling Pass. The detach- 
ment at Siao-ku-schan was ordered to prevent 
the enemy from pushing to La-na-fan. Should the 
Da-ling Pass be abandoned, it was to delay the 
enemy at all cost until the main body had reached 
Si-an-lai-yu, and then to retire too. Five com- 
panies 8th Siberian Infantry Regiment, with the 
battery, were marched to Ta-do-yu to occupy a 
rallying position previously reconnoitred ; the other 
three companies were to remain for the present as 
escort to the baggage and trains in Si-mu-tschen, 
and then, after the arrival of the 122nd Infantry 
Regiment, whose departure from Hai-tschén on 


‘ Vide ‘‘ Explanation of terms used on the sketches,” p. vii. 
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Si-mu-tschen had been reported, to go to Ta-do-yu 
as well. General Levestam rode forward at night 
to the Da-ling Pass, sending at the same time orders 
_ to the company on the extreme left at the 
Tan-wan-schin Berg to withdraw by Ho-yu and 
Tu-schi-fan on Ta-do-yu if retreat should become 
necessary. 

The action began about 4 a.m. on June 27. Japanese 
The Japanese Infantry had started at night eet 
driving back the foremost Russian detachments. ling Pass. 
The Ist Guard Regiment advanced with a battalion 
each to the right and left of the high-road, 
capturing Siao-pin-lin and the heights west of it. 
The batteries of the Guards had reached their 
position on both sides of the road at 4 a.m., having 
constructed approaches and cover during the night 
with the aid of two companies of Infantry and one 
of Engineers. South-west of them the mountain 
batteries came into action somewhat later. The 
Artillery opened fire on the enemy’s position 
shortly after 5 a.m. being vigorously replied to 
by the Russian batteries. About an hour after- 
wards both Artilleries ceased fire, until the Japanese 
Infantry began to advance against the position. 

While the Artillery combat was raging, no 
reports had come to General Asada about the 
progress of the neighbouring detachments, jointly . 
with whom he was to attack the pass. To 
facilitate their gaining ground he thought he 
must attack vigorously. When, therefore, the 
enemy’s Artillery fire completely ceased, he made 
use of that moment to advance. Sian-dsia-fan 
was captured without great loss, the troops 
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remaining ready there to wait for a favourable 
opportunity to assault. 

Kamada’s Detachment had started from Man- 
dsia-pu-dsy at 1 am., reaching the neighbour- 
hood south-east of Yan-dsia-pu-dsy after a very 
trying march on bad roads. There they heard 
distinctly the sound of cannon coming from the 
high-road. Under great difficulties it was possible 
to get first two guns into position, which, at 6.30 
a.m., opened fire on the enemy, who, apparently, was 
only two companies strong; by degrees the other 
guns got into position, too, and joined in the fire. 

The 2nd Guard Regiment, which was to attack 
to the right of the road, had pushed back Russian 
outposts at Goan-dsia-pu-dsy as early as the evening 
of June 26. On the following morning it advanced 
in the direction of the Tan-wan-schin Berg, and 
succeeded in turning both flanks of the company 
stationed there, driving it back by a cross-fire in 
the direction of Ho-yu, whence it continued to 
withdraw on Ta-do-yu at 9 a.m.’ 

General Tojo, on the left of the 10th Division, 
had heard from General Marui, on the evening of 
June 26, that the enemy had retired to the country 
west of Sian-ha-tan. With the object of preventing 
the departure of the enemy in great numbers north- 
east he determined to renew his attack on June 27. 
His advance was met by vigorous opposition on 
the part of the enemy, whose strength in the 
course of the action was estimated at about three 
to four battalions, several squadrons, and about 


* A portion of the company lost its way in the mountains. Nothing 
is known of what became of it. 
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fourteen guns. General Mishtshenko had, there- 
fore, on the following day, on the news of weak 
forces only having remained at T'sche-guon-lin, ap- 
parently re-occupied the position he had abandoned 
on the evening of the 26th. General Tojo merely 
maintained his position also on the 27th, feeling 
too weak, probably, for an attack on the equally 
strong adversary. General Mishtshenko was, in 
consequence, able to keep to the neighbourhood of 
Mu-gu-yu until July 8. 

General Marui left only a portion of his force at 
Tsche-guon-lin on June 27, marching off with the 
bulk by Sian-fan-pu-dsy to join in the fight for the 
pass. His advanced guard reached the country 
north of Sian-fan-pu-dsy at 7 am. He intended 
to move towards the Was-gou valley as soon as 
he should hear gun-fire in the direction of the 
Da-ling Pass. As a first step he only pushed his 
advanced guard towards the pass leading to 
Was-gou, and a battalion on La-na-fan as left- 
flank guard. ‘The latter met two companies of 
the Russians on the ‘heights south of [La-na-fan, 
driving them away after a brief combat and 
gaining possession of the heights at 9 am. The 
rest of Marui’s Detachment halted north-east of 
Sian-fan-pu-dsy, no fighting being heard in the 
direction of the pass. 

On the Russian side the Artillery had entered 
the contest with the Japanese batteries, very 
cleverly distributed on various knolls, but soon 
afterwards had ceased firing. When, however, 
Japanese Infantry was seen advancing on Sian- 
dsia-fan, the fire was directed on them. About 

i) 
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7 am. Major-General Levestam received a report 
from the post of observation established on height 
“395” (south-west of the Da-ling Pass) that Japanese 
Infantry were coming by Yan-dsia-pu-dsy against 
the right of the position, and that the two com- 
panies stationed in a pass there were falling back 
on the main position. Almost at the same 
moment the extreme right reported that superior 
forces were advancing by Sian-fan-pu-dsy against 
the battalion standing at La-na-fan. A violent 
fusillade, too, was being heard, and coming from the 
neighbourhood of Goan-dsia-pu-dsy. At the same 
time one of the batteries found it was short of 
ammunition." 

Major-General Levestam, clearly seeing that the 
enemy, superior in numbers, was on the point of 
enveloping both his flanks, determined to evacuate 
the position before the enemy could proceed with 
the actual assault. The batteries having been 
moved in échelons into a rallying position at Sun- 
to-dsy, the Infantry received orders to retire. The 
companies abandoned their positions between 9.30 
and 9.45 a.m., withdrawing alternately by the high- 
road; the companies opposite Yan-dsia-pu-dsy, 
after first delaying by their fire the enemy attack- 
ing from the direction of Liu-dsia-pu-dsy, joined in 
the general movement, too, and withdrew on Ta- 
fa-schon. 

When the fire of the Russian batteries ceased, 
the Japanese advanced from Sian-dsia-fan against 


1 The battery (it was the 1st Battery 6th East Siberian Rifle Artillery 
Brigade, armed with quick-firing guns) had already spent 1,000 of its 
1,536 available rounds; portions of the ammunition-columns had been 
ordered up, but had not yet arrived. 
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the Russian position with great determination. 
‘The mountain batteries, to support the attack, 
were moved as far forward as possible, pouring 
a hot fire into the enemy’s position; yet it was 
only with the greatest difficulty that the Infantry 
could gain any ground. It was 10 a.m. before 
the position was reached at the pass which the 
enemy had already abandoned. Soon afterwards 
a mountain battery was able to get into position 
on the highest point of the pass, having a chance 
still to fire upon the enemy retreating. 

Kamada’s Detachment, attacking by Yan-dsia- 
_ pu-dsy, made but slow progress. It was 12.30 p.m. 
when it reached the heights south of Was-gou. 
The 2nd Guard Regiment pushed one battalion 
forward from the Tan-wan-schin Berg on Ho-yu, 
the other two battalions turning towards the 
Da-ling Pass against the enemy’s left flank. 
They were, however, frequently delayed, and 
reached the heights north-west of the pass only 
at 11.30 a.m. 

About noon General Levestam had occupied 
a rallying position with his main body at Sun-to- 
dsy. The magazine there was set on fire. The 
Japanese did not pursue on the main road much 
beyond the highest point of the pass ; but Levestam 
once more received a report of the enemy advancing 
in superior force on La-na-fan. With the object 
of delaying an advance from that quarter, four 
companies were deployed on the heights between 
La-na-fan, Siao-ku-schan, and Man-gou. After 
sending away the wounded, Levestam’s Detach- 
ment continued its retreat on Si-an-lai-yu, where 
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it took up another rallying position. Two com- 
panies of the 4th Battalion 6th Siberian Infantry 
Regiment, standing in the neighbourhood of Was- 
gou and La-na-fan, had been pushed from the pass 
of Sian-fan-pu-dsy on La-na-fan at 6 a.m. The 
battalion thereupon occupied the heights between 
La-na-fan and Was-gou, becoming engaged there 
at 9.80 in an action lasting in a desultory fashion 
all the morning. About 2 p.m. were received 
intelligence of the main body having safely passed. 
through Sii-an-lai-yu, and the order to retreat. 
The battalion reached Ta-do-yu at 6 o’clock in 
the evening. 

General Marui, with his main forces, had remained 
inactive north-east of Sian-fan-pu-dsy. Towards 
10 am. clouds of dust became visible in the 
direction of Sun-to-dsy, growing thicker and 
thicker. Thinking the enemy was retiring along 
the main road, the General determined to resume 
his advance. Reaching the heights south of 
La-na-fan at last, at 2 p.m., there was no longer 
any enemy in front of him. ‘The left-flank guard, 
having got as far as the height south of La-na-fan, 
did not proceed to attack the enemy there, pre- 
sumably wishing to wait first for the arrival of its 
main force.’ 

Again there was no pursuit, lateness of the hour 
being alleged as the reason. The troops were 


1 The Japanese, as a reason for this omission, plead a sandstorm, 
under cover of which the enemy had withdrawn. But the flank guard 
is said to have captured the heights south of La-na-fan as early as 
9 am. The 4th Battalion 6th Siberian Infantry Regiment began 
to retreat only about 2 pm. The Russians do not mention any 
sandstorm. 
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probably too exhausted after their advance over 
the bad mountain roads. Otherwise Major-General 
Marui might have been able to overcome the 
resistance of the weak bodies opposed to him very 
much quicker, and would then have been in a 
position, by an offensive stroke against the high- 
road, seriously to disturb the withdrawal of 
Levestam’s Detachment, which, as it was, could 
now continue its retreat undisturbed to Ta-do-yu. 

Nor was there any pursuit along the high- 
road, the Japanese detachments being everywhere 
satisfied with maintaining the positions captured. 

The Japanese, having thus taken possession of Opera- 
the most important passes, at the end of June, '"s |, 
operations ceased on the whole front. The reason the end 
for this must, above all, be looked for in the great Farther 
and sometimes insuperable difficulties in bringing (°" 
up supplies ; but, in all probability, political reasons both 
as well induced Supreme Headquarters to exercise ae 
great caution, and to be extremely methodical in 
their progress. The necessity for the Japanese 
Government to raise another loan abroad in June 
made it highly desirable that just at that time no 
reverse, however temporary even, should be in- 
curred. In that case it was of course necessary to 
give up any idea of obtaining great and decisive 
results that might be gained by an energetic 


advance of the 1st Army and of the force at Da- 


gu-schan. It was only owing to the slowness of 
the Japanese, so General Kuropatkin declared in 
the middle of July, that at this period all danger 
to the Manchurian Army or some of its portion 
had vanished. 


Sketch 2. 
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The 2nd Japanese Army was the first to start 
again. On July 6 it commenced moving north, 
reaching the country south of Kai-ping on the 7th. 
Reconnaissances had established the fact of the 
enemy having occupied the heights north of that 
place, apparently in great strength. The Army 
therefore prepared for action during the night. ‘The 
enemy, however (it was only a rearguard of the 
Ist Siberian Army Corps), after a brief resistance, 
withdrew in a northerly direction. The 2nd 
Army, whose object was probably to debouch 
merely from the mountains of the Liao-tung 
Peninsula, and from the defile between the 
mountains and the sea, halted at, and north of, 
Kai-ping. The 6th Division, portions of which 
had joined the Army already after the events of 
W a-fan-gou, now joined it altogether here. 

Marshal Marquis Oyama’s Headquarters arrived 
in Kai-ping at the beginning of July, too, taking 
over the general conduct of operations in the 
Manchurian theatre of war. 

On the Russian side, General Kuropatkin, on 
June 28, had hurried to Si-mu-tschen, the point 
mostly threatened, apparently. The intelligence of 
the evacuation of the Da-ling Pass, unjustifiable 
as it was in his opinion, caused him the greatest 
concern. The Japanese, however, not continuing 
with their advance during the next days, and the 
danger being apparently removed here for the 
present, the Commander-in-Chief returned again 
to Ta-schi-tschao on June 30. At the beginning 
of July he then moved portions of the 10th 
Army Corps arriving in Liao-yan to the neigh- 

\ 
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bourhood of Hai-tschén. These troops, however, 
except the 2nd Brigade 31st Division and an 
Artillery Abteilung,’ were, on July 7, again placed 
at the disposal of their Army Corps, which was 
charged with the defence of Liao-yan. After 
evacuating Kai-ping, General Baron Stackelberg 
retired into the position prepared at Ta-schi-tschao 
since mid-June, being now occupied by the ist 
Siberian Army Corps and a division 4th Siberian 
Army Corps. Further north Kuropatkin had 
available, at Hai-tsch6n and Si-mu-tschen, the 
2nd Brigade 35th Division, 5th East Siberian 
Rifle Division, and the 2nd Brigade 31st Division, 
the Ist Brigade 35th Division being added after- 
wards, about mid-July. 

Kuropatkin’s intentions were to cause the enemy, 
also at 'Ta-schi-tschao, merely some delay, and 
to offer serious resistance only at Hai-tschon. 
The Russians were hard at work preparing a 
position there since July 11. Before, however, 
any more fighting occurred near the railway, the 
advantages gained by Kuroki over the Eastern 
Detachment? in the mountains seemed to have 
made the Russian General again anxious for the 
safe retreat of his troops in the south, and for 
the safety of Liao-yan and Mukden. 

On July 17 the Eastern Detachment, making 
a reconnaissance in force from ‘'Ta-wuan, was 
repulsed by the 1st Japanese Army, and retired 
behind the Lan-ho; and on July 19 the 2nd 
Brigade 9th Division, being pressed by the 12th 


1 Vide ** Explanation of terms used on the sketches,” p. vii. 
2 Pp. 106-12. 
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Japanese Division, was obliged to retire from 
Si-ho-yan on Gu-tsia-tsa. This seemed to call for 
new measures for the protection of the Army’s 
left flank. On July 21 the 10th Army Corps 
received orders to unite all its forces’ on the road 
from Liao-yan to Si-ho-yan, with the object of 
delaying a Japanese advance there. 

Combatotf At the time this movement against the Japanese 

fasch yioht was being initiated the 2nd Japanese Army 
in the west began to move towards the Russian 

Sketch 5. position south of Ta-schi-tschao on July 23, because 
strong forces were alleged to be advancing from 
Hai-tschén against the 10th Division. It was 
known that about two Russian divisions were 
occupying a fortified position south of Ta-schi- 
tschao. Outposts had been -quite close to each 
other. 

The 2nd Army’s advance was arranged in such 
a way that the 5th Division moved on _ the 
right, the 8rd between it and the high-road, the 
6th on the road, and the 4th to the west of it.? 
The Russian detachments which had been pushed 
to the neighbourhood of Po-tai-tsy retired without 
fighting to the line Liu-bai-sy—Lai-tsia-tun, the 
Japanese divisions reaching approximately the line 
Schao-go-pu (south of ‘Tan-tschi)—M6n-tsia-tun 
—Po-tai-tsy. 
After many hesitations General Kuropatkin had 

finally decided to make a stand at Ta-schi-tschao, 


1 The 2nd Brigade 31st Division remaining, however, at Hai- 


tschon. 

? After the Army had arrived in Siun-yo-tschén the 5th Division was 
moved up to the right of it, its Artillery being equipped with mountain 
guns. 
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to gain time on the one hand, and, on the other, to 
maintain as long as possible connection with the 
important port of Yin-kou, at the same time, 
however, holding to the idea of offering a really 
obstinate resistance only at Hai-tschon. 

In the position, extending about 74 miles, and 
entrenched since mid-June, resting with its right 
on the railway at Tschan-si-tun, and having its left 
somewhat bent back on the heights north-west of 
Nan-da-lin, was the Ist Siberian Army Corps on 
the right, and half the 4th on the left, jointly 
under the orders of Lieutenant-General Sarubaiev,' 
who, since the end of June, had been also in 
command of the Ist Siberian Army Corps. 

On the extreme right, between the railway and 
the coast, was Ssamssonow’s combined Cavalry 
Division”; on the left was General Mishtshenko, 
who had withdrawn from Mu-gu-yu by Ku-tia-tsy 
on Tan-tschi. 

The advance of the 2nd Japanese Army on 
July 23 was recognised in time. The reports arriving 


\1 Lieutenant-General Sarubaiev was born in 1843 ; he joined 
the Infantry of the Guards in 1862, was General Staff officer in 
Siberia ‘from 1870-9, afterwards commanding the 133rd Infantry 
Regiment, then the 2nd Brigade 13th Infantry Division, was Chief 
of the Staff of the 6th Army Corps from 1891-8, Chief of 
the Staff of the Siberian Military District from 1898 to 1900, and 
commanding 9th Infantry Division 1900-4. At the outbreak of 
war in 1904, being appointed Assistant to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Siberian Military District, he soon afterwards became General 
Commanding 4th Siberian Army Corps. At the present moment he is 
Inspector-General of Infantry. 

* Primorsk Dragoon Regiment, combined Frontier Guard Regiment, 
8th, $ 4th, } 5th Siberian Cossack Regiments, 1st and 2nd Transbaikal 
Cossack Batteries, and, in addition, } sotnia Ist Werchneudinsk Cossack 
Regiment and 3 detachment Scouts of the 13th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment. 
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up till evening stated that an Infantry division 
was advancing between the railway and L1i-tsia- 
tun, another by Tu-lao-yo-dian, and a third on 
Mo6n-tsia-tun and Schao-go-pu, and that they had 
not passed beyond the line Schao-go-pu—Mo6n- 
tsia-tun—Po-tai-tsy. Preparations were said to 
be in progress south of 'Tan-tschi for getting bat- 
teries into position. The night passed off quietly. 

Early on July 24 the position was occupied in 
the following manner : 

The Ist Siberian Army Corps was holding the 
section from the railway to height “120” north of 
Lian-tsiun-tschai (exclusive). The portions of the 
4th Siberian Army Corps adjoined to the east. Of 
these latter, seven battalions and one battery under 
Major-General Oganowski' were south of Zian- 
tschai-tsy ; further east, on both sides of the road 
leading from Nan-da-lin through Yin-f6n-tschai, 
were six battalions with one Field and two Horse 
Artillery batteries, under the command of Major- 
General Shileiko.» The Reserve of the 4th 
Siberian Army Corps, three battalions and a half 
10th Siberian Infantry Regiment, and the 8rd 
Battery 1st Siberian Artillery Brigade were stationed 
at Zian-tschai-tsy. In general reserve at Tsian- 
ta-sy were the 7th Siberian Infantry Regiment, 
34th and 386th East Siberian Rifle Regiments, and 
two batteries 9th Kast Siberian Rifle Artillery 


‘Ist, 2nd, and 4th Battalions 12th Siberian Infantry Regiment 
(whereabouts of 3rd Battalion cannot be ascertained), 8th Siberian 
Infantry Regiment, and 4th Battery Ist Siberian Artillery Brigade. 

? 9th Siberian Infantry Regiment (two of its companies with 
Mishtshenko), two battalions 11th Siberian Infantry Regiment (the 
other two battalions with Mishtshenko), 11th and 20th Horse Artillery 
Batteries, and 2nd Battery Ist Siberian Artillery Brigade. 
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Brigade. During the night small bodies had been 
pushed to the neighbourhood of Da-fan-schén and 
Or-dao-ho-tsy (south of Tan-tschi), which were only 
able to ascertain in the morning that troops were 
moving about in front of them. When, at sunrise, 
the fog was dispersing, the advanced troops, per- 
ceiving hostile skirmishes close opposite to them, 
withdrew into the main position after a brief fire- 
action. 

The 2nd Japanese Army, at daybreak on July 24, 
advanced all along the line, pushing back the 
Russian advanced troops everywhere. At 5.30 a.m. 
Japanese batteries opened fire from their positions 
at Po-tai-tsy and south of Da-fan-schén, which 
they had occupied under cover of darkness and 
fog. The fire, soon increasing in violence, was 
chiefly directed upon the centre and on the position 
of the Ist Siberian Army Corps. But the Russian 
batteries being very ably distributed under cover 
of the ground, and trying hard to mutually 
support each other, the Japanese Artillery was 
unable to subdue the enemy’s fire ; and as matters 
had not changed before noon, and the Infantry was 
nowhere near the enemy’s position, on account 
of this violent Artillery fire, General Baron 
Oku resolved to defer the decisive attack till 
after dark. 

Towards 11 a.m. the Ist Siberian Army Corps 
noticed the advance of about two of the enemy’s 
brigades on and west of the high-road. This move- 
ment, however, ceased at noon, when Japanese 
batteries had come into action at San-tsia-tsy. 
Their fire being little effective, some of the Russian 
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batteries were able to intervene in support of the 
4th Siberian Army Corps in the afternoon, and 
to take under fire some detachments advancing 
by Da-fan-schén. Ssamssonow’s Cavalry Division 
deployed for action west of the railway when 
hostile Infantry was advancing on San-tsia-tsy. 
The regiment of Dragoons occupied the railway 
with dismounted riflemen. But there was no 
fighting. About 3 p.m. Japanese columns being 
reported advancing by Lan-zi-tschan (on the road 
to Yin-kou), the division was obliged to fall back 
to the neighbourhood of Si-po-tsiao-tsy ; thence 
the 2nd Transbaikal Cossack Battery had a chance 
still of intervening against the enemy’s left. When, 
about 7 p.m., the approach of six squadrons from 
a southerly direction was reported, the division with- 
drew on Da-tsy-wo-pu, the 8th Siberian Cossack 
Regiment alone continuing to keep in touch with 
the enemy to the south. Neither was there any 
serious fighting in the afternoon with the Ist 
Siberian Army Corps, the enemy’s Artillery fire, 
which had grown considerably weaker since 5 pus 
ceasing Wie: when darkness set in. 

With the 4th Siberian Army Corps the centre 
on the heights south of Zian-tschai-tsy suffered 
most from the Japanese Artillery fire, the Russian 
batteries there being apparently in less favourable 
positions than on the right. About 9 a.m. hostile 
Infantry was noticed advancing in the direction of 
the heights north-west of Da-fan-schon, still being 
held by a battalion of the 8th Siberian Infantry 
Regiment. Owing to the severe fire of Artillery, 
and before the Infantry combat had begun, this 
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battalion retired to the country east of Lian-tsiun- 
tschai, remaining there till evening. 

Two battalions of the Japanese and one battery 
then took possession of the heights near Da-fan- 
schon ; it became, however, necessary to withdraw 
again some portions of these troops in consequence 
of the serious fire from the Russian batteries. 

At Major-General Oganowski’s request the 
batteries of the left section now turned their fire 
upon the enemy’s troops at Da-fan-schén as well, 
the fire being controlled from height “120” by 
observing officers using the telephone. When 
hostile Artillery appeared on the heights south-west 
of W an-tschan-kou, too, the 3rd Battery 1st Siberian 
Artillery Brigade, having till then been kept in 
reserve, was brought into action at the eastern 
outskirts of Zian-tschai-tsy. It was joined by 
four guns of the 4th Battery previously withdrawn 
from action. 

Towards 1 p.m. General Sarubaiev received a 
report from General Baron Stackelberg that the 
Ist Siberian Army Corps had not suffered any 
loss so far, because the shelter-trenches had not 
yet been occupied, but that, in his (General Stack- 
elberg’s) opinion, the enemy’s main attack was 
being directed against his Army Corps. As great 
loss would be incurred by occupying the trenches, 
and this not being intended by the Commander-in- 
Chief, he thought it was time to evacuate the 
position. General Sarubaiev replied he would wait 
for the night to do so. 

About noon General Sarubaiev issued the follow- 
ing order to Major-General Shileiko command- 
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ing the left section: “The Japanese are evidently 
directing their attack on Zian-tschai-tsy. As soon 
as it is clear that you are not going to be attacked, 
you will yourself proceed to attack. Arrange 
with General Mishtshenko.” When no enemy 
was advancing from ‘Tan-tschi, and General 
Mishtshenko was promising co-operation, pre- 
parations were being made for the attack. First, 
the 4th Battalion 9th Siberian Infantry Regiment 
was pushed forward in the direction of Wan- 
tschan-kou to gain touch with the enemy. The 
battalion soon met superior forces of the enemy, 
being pushed back, with considerable loss. The 
10th Regiment, further west, having meanwhile 
asked for support, it seemed impossible to carry 
out the attack with the few forces available. The 
other battalions therefore remained in their posi- 
tions. The enemy's Infantry then advanced here, 
too, occupying the heights south-west of Nan- 
da-lin. 

Towards 3 p.m. some movements of troops at 
Da-fan-schén seemed to indicate an early attack, 
causing the heights in the centre of the position 
to be occupied in greater strength. But it was 
late in the afternoon before the Japanese Infantry 
began to move forward. The Artillery fire grow- 
ing more intense, too, the fight here developed 
with constantly increasing violence. 

In support of the regiments in the centre, the 
34th East Siberian Rifle Regiment and a battery 
from the General Reserve were sent to the heights 
south of Zian-tschai-tsy. At 8 p.m. the Japanese 
Artillery fire grew still more in violence, and the 
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last rays of the setting sun saw the Infantry begin 
their attack. The first onset having failed, the 
assault was twice more repeated, between 9 and 10 
in the evening. The assaults failed owing to the 
manful resistance of the Siberian regiments— 
especially of the 12th Regiment—and after several 
bloody hand-to-hand fights. Further to the 
east, opposite the 8th and 11th Regiments, the 
Japanese Infantry was unable to approach the 
enemy’s position closer than about 500 yards. 
After 10 p.m. all was again quiet on the whole 
front. 

General Sarubaiev, having in all but six battalions 
and one battery in reserve, was under the impression 
that the enemy had thus far only used a portion of 
his forces, and would probably be renewing his 
attack next morning with fresh troops. He 
thought that, with his weak reserves, he could not 
face another assault, and this the less because his 
troops (the batteries had been fifteen hours in action) 
were very tired from the long-continued fight. 
He resolved to evacuate the position at night, and 
to withdraw on Hai-tschén. He was confirmed 
in this decision probably by General Kuropatkin’s 
previous instructions to delay the enemy merely 
at Ta-schi-tschao, too, and to offer serious resistance 
only at Hai-tschon. 

Although rifle-fire was constantly reviving at 
various places on the battlefield, the positions were 
evacuated without loss, the Russian Army Corps 
withdrawing unmolested on Hu-tschuan-tun and 
Hai-tschén. Order seems to have suffered much 
during the retreat. 


The 
Japanese 
occupy 
Ta-schi- 
tschao 
and 
Yin-kou. 
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General Mishtshenko withdrew north from 
Tan-tschi by Yan-tai. 

In the early hours of July 25, the 2nd Japanese 
Army found the enemy’s position empty. Troops 
were still seen withdrawing in the direction of 
Ta-schi-tschao. The Japanese followed, the fire 
of their batteries playing upon the last Russian 
detachments leaving Ta-schi-tschao at 11 a.m. 
Pursuit was continued for not more than about 
2} miles beyond Ta-schi-tschao. The Japanese 
loss amounted to 10 officers, 169 men dead; 56 
officers and 954 men wounded ; while the Russians 
are said to have lost 20 officers and 600 men. 
The 2nd Japanese Army remained for the present 
with its main bodies at Ta-schi-tschao. 

Yin-kou was occupied on July 26. The Russian 
troops there (4,000 men, 300 horses, and 10 guns) 
withdrew on Niu-tschwan. A gunboat and four 
steam-launches moved up the Tai-tsy-ho when 
the Japanese arrived. The launches were able to 
reach Liao-yan, but the gunboat had to be blown 
up west of Niu-tschwan. The Ist Japanese 
Cavalry Brigade took charge of watching the 
Yin-kou—Niu-tschwan road. 

The possession of Yin-kou Port was of particular 
importance to the Japanese, as it greatly simplified 
the sending of drafts and supplies to the divisions in 
the west. The Russians, in their retreat, had no- 
where destroyed the railway. A great amount of 
rolling-stock, but no engines, fell into the hands of 
the Japanese. In addition to the line Kai-ping— 
Ta-schi-tschao, the line Yin-kou—Ta-schi-tschao 
could thus be used for transport of supplies as well. 
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_ Both lines had to be worked for some time by 
man power. 

On July 26 the 5th Division was despatched 
by Yan-tai with the object of joining the 10th 
Division, with which it was to form a new 
Army, the 4th, under the ee of General 
Count Nodzu.’ 

On the intelligence of the enemy having halted 
again at Hai-tschon, and being in a strong position, 
perhaps induced also by the news of a Russian 
advance in force against the Ist Army, Oku’s 
Army started for Hai-tschén on July 30, reaching 
the neighbourhood of Ta-schan-pu (8? miles south 
of Hai-tschoén). 

After the capture of the Da-ling Pass the 10th ofensive 
Japanese Division remained at first in the pete 
neighbourhood north and north-west of Siu-yan. Division 
Intelligence coming in made it clear that strong seh 


_ forces of the Russians were stationed at and south 


of Si-mu-tschen, and that the country about Mu- 
gu-yu was still occupied by the enemy. About 
10,000 men were said :to be at Tan-tschi. When 
General Baron Oku sent word on July 5 that the 2nd 
Army was going to advance on Kai-ping on July 6, 
and when, on the 8th, Marshal Oyama’s Head- 
quarters supplemented this intelligence by stating 
that the general attack on Kai-ping was planned 
for July 9, the Commander of the 10th Division 


! General Count Nodzu was born in 1841; he joined the Infantry, 
and afterwards frequently held appointments on the General Staff. As 
a Colonel, in 1874, he became Chief of the Staff of the Guards, and in 
1888 was appointed Commander of the 5th Division. In the war with 
China, 1894-5, he commanded the Ist Army, and was made Count 
in 1895. In 1900 he was appointed Inspector-General of Military 
Education. Died in October, 1908. 
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determined to advance with portions of his division 
by Mu-gu-yu on Tan-tschi in support of the 2nd 
Army. ‘Two columns, five battalions, and three 
batteries in all (more, the General thought, he 
could not spare) were despatched in a westerly 
direction. ‘They pushed portions of Mishtshenko’s 
force from Sia-ha-tan and Ho-schin-gou in the 
direction of Tan-tschi on July 9, further advance 
of the 10th Division’s detachments being, however, 
discontinued, as Kai-ping was occupied by the 2nd 
Army, without serious fighting, on the 9th. 
Forma- On July 16, Headquarters of the 4th Army, 
tion of to be newly formed, arrived in Siu-yan. General 
ee Count Nodzu received a message from the 2nd 
rmy. ; : 
Army on July 21, saying that the Army intended 
to advance on the 22nd; somewhat later the 
following intelligence came from Headquarters of 
the Manchurian Army : 

«The 2nd Army intends to seize Ta-schi-tschao 
after beating the enemy opposed to it. It 1s 
anticipated that this will cause the enemy at Hai- 
tschén to make an offensive move south. The 
movement will begin after the 21st. We expect 
T'a-schi-tschao to be in our hands on the second 
day of battle.” 

At that period Asada’s Brigade had rejoined the 
Guard Division, and in its place the 10th Kobi 
Brigade had joined the 4th Army after disembark- 
ing at Da-gu-schan behind the 10th Division. The 
4th Army was therefore just then only eighteen 
battalions strong, with three squadrons, six moun- 
tain batteries, and one company of Engineers. 
Headquarters of the 4th Army had made out 
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the following estimate of the enemy’s strength 
and situation: At Ta-schi-tschao—Tan-tschi were 
38 battalions, 32 squadrons, and 12 batteries; at 
Si-mu-tschen, 28 battalions, 12 squadrons, and 8 
batteries; in general reserve at Hai-tschén, 18 
battalions, 12 squadrons, and 11 batteries. 

Count Nodzu therefore resolved to move for the The 4th 
present merely closer to the enemy’s position at ‘22° 
Si-mu-tschen, deferring the attack until the 2nd adeaes 
Army had advanced on Ta-schi-tschao. It was to nee 
depend on the issue there, whether the 4th Army Russia 


position 
should engage in a serious action or not. The of Siemu- 


Army, advancing in several columns, reached until | 
July 24 the fine. heights north-east of Siian-lai-yu sketch 6. 
—Suan-lai-yu— Yao-tun—Sio-dsia-pu-dsy. 

The Russian forces at Si-mu-tschen, under 
General Sassulitsh, commanding the 2nd Siberian 
Army Corps, which were to delay the enemy’s 
advance, consisted, since July 27, of the 5th East 
Siberian Rifle Division, Ist Brigade 2nd Siberian 
Infantry Division, 2nd Brigade 31st Infantry 
Division, 7th Siberian Cossack Regiment, 4th 
Ural Cossack Regiment, 5th East Siberian Rifle 
Artillery Brigade, 2nd Abteilung! 31st Artillery 
Brigade, and 1st Battery 1st Siberian Artillery 
Abteilung.’ 

The position, prepared for an obstinate defence, 
extended west of Si-mu-tschen on both sides 
of Kan-gua-lin village, stretching towards the left 
as far as height “109,” and towards the right as 


' Vide ‘‘ Explanation of terms used on the sketches,” p. vii. 

* The 21st East Siberian Rifle Regiment and the 1st Battery 6th 
East Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade had rejoined the Eastern Detach- 
ment at the end of June. 
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far as Tschan-schan-yui; thence the right wing 
turned west, reaching to the road Da-pu-tsy— 
Pai-lun-tun. The 19th Rifle Regiment was north, 
the 18th Rifle Regiment south of the high-road, 
behind them in reserve the 20th Rifle Regi- 
ment ; the 17th Rifle Regiment was on outpost 
duty to the east of Si-mu-tschen, occupying, with 
some of its portions, the Pan-lin Pass.’ The 
Ist Brigade 2nd Siberian Infantry Division and 
the Ist Battery Ist Siberian Artillery Abteilung, 
under Major-General Levestam, had been pushed 
south to the country between Sa-ma-yu and 
Liao-da-pu. The 7th Siberian Cossack Regiment 
was at San-tsia-tsy, and the 4th Ural Cossack 
Regiment south-east of Pai-lun-tun. When, on 
July 28, the advance of Japanese detachments in 
the mountains was noticed, General Levestam 
found it necessary to draw nearer to the position. 

General Count Nodzu, on the evening of July 28, 
received at Wan-dsia-pu-dsy the following direc- 
tionsfrom Marshal Marquis Oyama’s Headquarters : 

“The 5th Division will henceforth be under 
your orders. Bring it up to Si-mu-tschen, and 
capture that place if possible.” 

The 5th Division had reached the country north 
of Yan-tai. 

Headquarters of the 4th Army had been pretty 
accurately informed about the enemy’s dispositions 
and the nature of his position. Very strong en- 
trenchments had been ascertained north, south, and 


1 The battalion of the 5th Siberian Infantry Regiment and half the 
2nd Battery 1st Siberian Artillery Brigade, sent to the Pan-lin Pass on 
June 26, seem to have rejoined their units after the Da-ling Pass had 
been abandoned. 
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south-west of Kan-gua-lin, but the section west 
of Da-pu-tsy had been found to be but weakly 
occupied. On the western wing Mishtshenko’s 
Cavalry Brigade had been ascertained in the neigh- 
bourhood of San-tschén-tsy. In spite of the great 
difficulties, bound to cause friction in the uniform 
leading and directing of a large body of troops in 
the little-accessible mountainous country west of 
Da-pu-tsy, Army Headquarters determined to move 
the 5th Division, which, at any rate, would not be 
opposed by strong forces of the enemy, on Pai-lun- 
tun against the enemy’s line of retreat, and to 
make a frontal attack with the 10th Division. 
Without much fighting the Army was brought up 
close to the enemy’s position on July 29 and 380. 
Only south of Si-mu-tschen a somewhat serious 
encounter occurred on July 30. Both the 2nd 
Battalions of the 5th and 6th Siberian Infantry 
Regiments, having been left in position there, were 
attacked by the Japanese in superior force, but 
were able to maintain their ground on the heights 
east of San-tsia-tsy when supported by the fire of 
three batteries. The 17th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment was obliged to abandon the Pan-lin Pass, 
retiring on the main position, and being then 
employed in reserve of the 5th East Siberian Rifle 
Division. 

The advance of Japanese forces on U-tun-schu- 
gou having been noticed as well during July 30, 
the Russian right was prolonged by the 20th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment, the 2nd Brigade 31st 
Division being pushed south from Pai-lun-tun 
afterwards. 
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One battalion and a half 123rd Infantry Regi- 
ment of that brigade occupied the heights of 
Da-pu-tsy on the right, one battalion of each the 
123rd and 124th Regiments were directed to go 
to the neighbourhood of Sy-mu-lin to guard the 
left flank, and one battalion of each of these 
regiments remained at Tun-tsia-pu-tsy. In support 
of General Mishtshenko, who had retired from 
Yan-tai to the country west of Yan-schu-gou, half 
a battalion of the 128rd and two battalions of the 
124th Regiment, as well as the 5th Battery 31st 
Artillery Brigade, were sent to the heights north of 
Huan-tsia-pu-tsy. 

The brigade was thus scattered over a space of 
not quite 10 miles in extent, rendering undivided 
control even of the regiments absolutely im- 
possible. 

The 1st Brigade 2nd Siberian Infantry Division 
(5th and 6th Siberian Infantry Regiments) re- 
mained in reserve at Yan-tsia-dian. 

On the Japanese side, the 10th Division, on 
July 30, gained with its right the line of heights 
north of Ta-do-yu and north of Pan-dsia-tun, with 
its centre the heights north-east of Wan-dsia-pu- 
dsy, with its left the country between that village 
and U-tun-schu-gou; the 5th Division, with its 
advanced guard, the line: heights south-east of 
T'sia-pu-tsy—Da-yao—Li-tsia-pu-tsy, and with its 
main body the neighbourhood of Su-tsia-pu-tsy. 

At 5a.m., July 31, the Artillery combat began 
at Si-mu-tschen. Soon afterwards the Japanese 
Infantry advanced to attack, driving the Russian 
battalions standing south of Si-mu-tschen back on 
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Kan-gua-lin. Almost at the same moment the 
Japanese began to attack the Russian right on 
the heights of Lao-chan-tsia. They succeeded in 
capturing the advanced positions. In order to 
stay a further advance the Russians gradually 
engaged, in the forenoon, six battalions, all being 
placed under the orders of Colonel Popowitsh- 
Lipowatz. 

Simultaneously with the 10th Japanese Division, 
the 5th Division, having started at 2.30 a.m., 
advanced in the direction of Pai-lun-tun. It 
reached the country south of the line Huan-tsia- 
pu-tsy—Schui-ziian without difficulty ; but on the 
heights south-east of San-tschén-tsy the Japanese 
battalions met with an obstinate resistance of the 
enemy’s Infantry. Russian Artillery effectually 
intervened in the fight from the direction of Zao- 
miao-tsy, causing the Japanese to stay their 
advance for the present. When, however, a flank 
guard of the 2nd Army, composed of three 
battalions, one troop of Cavalry, two batteries, and 
one company of Engineers, entered the contest from 
the direction of Ma-tsia-gou, these portions of the 
5th Division resumed their advance, driving 
the enemy, who fell back fighting, to the line Li- 
tsia-pu-tsy—Lao-mu-gou. ‘The Japanese occupied 
the heights of San-tschén-tsy ; three batteries of 
the 5th Field Artillery Regiment tried to come 
into action on height “212,” east of San-tschén- 
tsy, at 10 a.m.; but, the country being extremely 
difficult, this took a considerable time, for, in spite 
of being assisted by a company of Engineers, it 
was 1 p.m. before they were able to open fire. 
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One of these batteries fought against hostile 
Artillery at Lao-mu-gou ; the other two fired on 
the 5th Battery 31st Artillery Brigade stationed 
west of Da-pu-tsy. Two other batteries of the 
5th Division firing from the neighbourhood 
north-east of Tsia-pu-tsy upon this isolated 
battery, too, it soon suffered serious loss. Two 
guns were completely demolished; four others 
were placed out of action by the disablement of 
their gun detachments. These guns had to be 
abandoned afterwards, their teams having suffered 
serious loss as well. Between 2 and 8 p.m. the 
Japanese captured the heights west of Da-pu-tsy, 
driving the Russian battalions in the direction 
of Tun-tsia-pu-tsy. The centre and left of the 
5th Division met with considerable resistance in 
their further advance from San-tschén-tsy against 
the line Li-tsia-pu-tsy—Lao-mu-gou. It was 
about 8 p.m. before the enemy fell back north in 
this part of the field. The 10th Division had 
meanwhile, during these engagements, closely 
approached the Russian position too. 

With the object of stopping the enemy’s progress 
at Da-pu-tsy, and “to divert the enemy’s attention 
from the western wing,” General Sassulitsh, about 
5 p.m., ordered Colonel Popowitsh-Lipowatz to 
make a counter-attack from Lao-chan-tsia. This 
attack, being carried out by eleven battalions,! was 
at first accompanied with some success, especially 
on the left ; but, the right being unable to recapture 
the heights near Da-pu-tsy, the advantages gained 


' 123rd Infantry Regiment, 5th and 6th Siberian Infantry, and 17th 
and 18th East Siberian Rifle Regiments. 
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further east had to be given up again. Darkness 
then made an end to the fight ; but the Russian 
counter-stroke had at any rate been so far a success, 
as it stopped the further progress of the Japanese.! 

The 2nd Siberian Army Corps was able to 
maintain its position generally. It was abandoned 
only when, at 11 p.m., orders were received from 
Headquarters to do so. The Japanese, however, 
having approached the high-road in the west to 
within about 3 miles, and as retreat straight to the 
rear seemed no longer feasible, the Army Corps 
withdrew in the direction of Sy-mu-lin. Thence it 
was withdrawn to An-schan-tschan in the first days 
of August. On August 4 it was at Ku-san-tsy, its 
rearguard, one battalion 19th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment, 7th Siberian Cossack Regiment, and half 
the Ist Battery 5th East Siberian Rifle Artillery 
Brigade, being at Tai-pin-gou. The Russian losses 
are stated to be approximately 35 officers and 
1,500 men dead and wounded. General Mish- 
tshenko retired first to the country south-east 
of Hai-tschén, then turning, on August 1, to 
the Miao-lin Pass (124 miles south-east of An- 
schan-tschan). 

On August 2, the 2nd and 4th Japanese 
Armies both marched on Hai-tschén. General 
Kuropatkin, originally intending to offer a 
determined resistance in the position there, gave 
up this idea after the Japanese had captured Si- 
mu-tschen and the 10th Army Corps had been 


1 According to Japanese accounts, two battalions of the Russians 
are said to have attacked about 5.30 p.m., but were repulsed. The 
Japanese, it is said, commenced to pursue only early next day. 
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pushed over the Lan-ho, July 31. Hai-tscho6n was 
evacuated on August 2, the units of the Ist and 
4th Siberian Army Corps stationed there being 
withdrawn to An-schan-tschan. Hai-tsch6n was 
occupied by the Japanese without fighting on 
August 4. 


IIl 


EVENTS ON THE EASTERN PORTION OF THE 
THEATRE OF WAR UNTIL THE BEGINNING 
OF AUGUST, 1904 


THE general situation of the 1st Japanese Army T The 1st 
at F6n-huan-tschén had not changed to any ee 
material extent until June 23, when it began to pe oes 
move forward. Small skirmishes in front of both 
outpost lines between patrols and more or less Sketch 2. 
strong reconnoitring detachments were naturally 

of frequent, occurrence, causing the Japanese, on 

the whole, very little loss. Reconnaissance on 

their part was chiefly carried out by Infantry, 
which, being much restricted as regards distance, 
furnished but small results. Intelligence about 

the enemy was mainly brought in by Chinese spies, 

of whom the Japanese apparently made better use 

than the Russians. 

At the end of May, the 12th Division, being 
stationed furthest to the east, detached the 12th 
Brigade, together with two batteries under 
General Sasaki, to <Ai-ian-ia-min, in the Ei-ho 
valley, because Rennenkampf’s mixed Cossack 


Division had been ascertained in that country, 
91 
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and was threatening Kuan-dian-san, where hither- 
to only some Kobi battalions, under Colonel 
Yoshida, had been stationed. It looks as if it 
was the intention to concentrate at Kuan-dian- 
san, protected by this detachment, a considerable 
number of Kobi troops, which afterwards were to 
move up to the Army during its forward move- 
ment. At the beginning of June, the Guard 
Division on the left, as has been mentioned,’ sent 
a similar detachment against Mishtshenko’s 
Cossack Brigade, the reinforced 1st Guard Brigade, 
under Major- General Asada, being moved in the 
direction of Siu-yan to co-operate with the 10th 
Division, which had landed at Da-gu-schan. 

On the Russian side we must first mention the 
operations of Rennenkampf’s Transbaikal Cossack 
Division during that period. In compliance with 
Kuropatkin’s directions after the action on the 
Ya-lu, to guard the roads leading from Fén-huan- 
tsch6n and east of it to Mukden, Major-General 
von Rennenkampf,’ on May 4, started from Liao- 
yan with Ljubawin’s Cossack Brigade (2nd 
Nertschinsk and 2nd Argunsk Regiments) and 
the 4th Transbaikal Cossack Battery, reaching 
Sai-ma-tsy by Lan-san-guan on May 7. Here 
the 28rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment, the 4th 
Battery 6th East Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade, 
and Colonel Karzev’s Cossacks (five sotnias Ist 
Argunsk and three sotnias Ussuri Regiments, with 
two rather useless mountain guns), who had with- 
drawn from Kuan-dian-san,’ came under his orders, 


bread gs 2 “The Russo-Japanese War : The Ya-lu,” p. 241. 
’ Tbid., first sentence. 
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thus placing at his disposal in all twenty sotnias, 
three battalions, and sixteen guns. 

From Sai-ma-tsy, Rennenkampf' frequently 
reconnoitred towards Kuan-dian-san and Fon- 
huan-tsch6n, being repulsed, however, constantly 


by the Japanese outposts, and gaining no clear 


idea whatever about the enemy’s strength and 
dispositions. The scant and mostly unreliable 
reports which were brought in had been bought 
with undue loss. The nature of the theatre of 
war had no doubt a great deal to do with it; but 
the main cause of failure in reconnaissance was 
more the inaptitude of the troops for this branch of 
the service than anything else. 

Large reconnoitring detachments of the Cossacks 
being tied to the mountain roads, they were 
stopped at the passes by small Japanese Infantry 
posts, fell into ambushes, were deceived about the 
enemy’s strength, and in the end had to rely upon 
the statements of natives, which proved very un- 
trustworthy, and mostly very much exaggerated. 
Officers’ patrols, sometimes sent out on foot, were 
seldom able to pass the enemy’s outpost lines ; more 
seldom still did they return. The defective train- 
ing of the Cossacks in the duties even of reconnais- 
sance made a regular system of patrolling altogether 
impossible. When it was for the General a question 
of ascertaining an important fact, he was obliged to 


1 Major-General von Rennenkampf was born in 1854, joined the 
Cavalry in 1870, was afterwards frequently employed on the General 
Staff; from 1899 to 1901 he was Chief of the Staff of the troops 
in the Transbaikal District, 1901 to 1904 Commander of the Ist 
Independent Cavalry Brigade, and in 1904, after the outbreak of 
war, Commander of the Transbaikal Cossack Division. 
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advance himself at the head of a strong recon- 
noitring detachment; and this was mostly done 
with a complete disregard to all measures of 
security. Rennenkampf had to fight a somewhat 
serious action for the first time on May 28 with 
portions of Sasaki’s Brigade of the 12th Division, 
which had been sent from Fo6n-huan-tschén to 
Ai-ian-ia-min, in the Eji-ho valley, as well as 
with some Kobi, troops. After forcing with his 
dismounted Cossacks the Japanese advanced troops 
to deploy, and coming under the effective fire of 
one of their mountain batteries, Rennenkampf 
withdrew again on Sai-ma-tsy. On May 29 the 
enemy’s advanced guard approached that place to 
within about two miles. On this, Rennenkampf 
fell back with his main body by the eastern Fyn- 
siao-lin Pass on ‘T'sian-tschan, Colonel Karzev 
retiring with the 1st Argunsk Cossack Regiment * 
on the Si-gou-lin and Pa-li-lin Passes to cover the 
Si-ho-yan—Sai-ma-tsy road. Believing himself op- 
posed by strong hostile forees—perhaps a division— 
Rennenkampf reported to the Commander of the 
Eastern Detachment his evacuation of Sai-ma-tsy 
and his retreat. 

When Lieutenant-General Count Keller, the 
newly-appointed Commander of the Eastern De- 
tachment, took over the command from General 
Sassulitsh in Lian-dia-san on May 16, he found 
his troops in the following positions : 

8rd Hast Siberian Rifle Division, with eight 


1 The three sotnias Ussuri Cossack Regiment had been sent to 
the Eastern Detachment already on May 13; the 28rd East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment had been sent back in the direction of Si-ho-yan on 
May 20. 
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battalions, one-and-a-half field and one mountain Count 
batteries in Lian-dia-san, with two battalions and Keller 
half a battery at the western Fyn-siao-lin Pass, Cone 
with one battery in Ta-wuan,’ and with a battalion Santee 
each near T’a-se-lin and near Tu-yin-pu. me 


6th East Siberian Rifle Division, with three Mena 
battalions (23rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment) and tion in its 
one battery at Si-ho-yan, three battalions in Ta-wu- font still 
an, three battalions and a quarter of a battery at obscure. 
the Mo-du-lin Pass (one of these battalions being 
pushed to Waz-liun-di); the 2lst East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment and one battery,’ jointly with the 
18th East Siberian Rifle Regiment (2nd Siberian 
Army Corps) from Hai-tschén, apparently acting 
as an independent detachment at the Da-ling Pass 
in support of Mishtshenko’s Cossack Brigade. 

Of the Ussuri, 2nd Werchneudinsk, and 2nd 
Tschitinsk Cossack Regiments attached to the 
Eastern Detachment, five sotnias were at Hun-ki- 
yin-dsa, one sotnia at Ma-di on the Sio-dsy-ho,,one 
sotnia south of Wa-liun-di, and three sotnias on 
the line of communication at Lin-dia-tai.” These 
forces were too weak for carrying out an effective 
reconnaissance all along the front. Count Keller 
therefore, in addition to the detachments of Mounted 
Scouts then existing, ordered one to two such 
detachments, about forty to eighty strong, to be 
formed of Volunteers, in every Rifle Regiment. 

The troops of the Eastern Detachment were 

' The guns which three of the batteries of the Eastern Detachment 
had lost on the Ya-lu had not yet been replaced. 

* It cannot be ascertained what became of the other sotnias. Some 


were used to form the “‘ flying post” (lines of relays), or to form 
escorts to Headquarters, etc. 
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thus not only distributed on a front of 56 miles 
laterally on all the roads leading south, but 
they were also écheloned in depth equal to a 
distance of a three days’ march. While the com- 
mander was standing with his reserve far behind 
at the first depdt at Lian-dia-san, the foremost 
portions of his Infantry had been pushed forward 
on all the mountain roads abreast of Tu-yin-pu, 
the fourth depot. This distribution proves that 
there was no intention of employing the Eastern 
Detachment offensively in united action, and that 
the object was to avoid all serious fighting. The 
weak forces in these forward positions were merely 
meant to watch, and cause the advancing enemy 
delay in well-prepared positions ; but, being pressed 
by superior numbers, they were to retire upon the 
main forces écheloned further back at Lian-dia-san. 
Believing that the Japanese, at any rate in mass, 
were bound to advance on Liao-yan along the 
main line of communication, a main defensive 
position had been created on the heights north 
of the first depét at Lian-dia-san, which was 
constantly being strengthened.’ 

The Japanese, however, contrary to what was 
expected, did not advance for the present. The 
enemy halted at Fon-huan-tschén, and cast a veil 
about him which neither the Eastern Detachment’s 
troops nor General von Rennenkampf’s Cossacks 
had till now succeeded in tearing away. It remained 
uncertain whether Kuroki’s main forces were still 


' The working parties were furnished by one battalion 124th Infantry 
Regiment (10th Army Corps), and by one battalion 139th Infantry 
Regiment (17th Army Corps); they were the first arrivals of the 
European Army Corps. 
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at Fon-huan-tschén, ‘whether they had moved 
north-east on Kuan-dian-san with the object of 
operating past Liao-yan on Mukden, or whether 
they had marched west to co-operate with Oku’s 
Army against Hai-tschon. 

General Count Keller’ therefore thought it 
necessary to change from this purely waiting 
attitude to one of vigorous action, with the object 
of forcing the enemy to show his hand. At the 
end of May he resolved to make an offensive move 
on Fon-huan-tsch6n, the Commander-in-Chief 
giving his consent under the condition of un- 
necessary sacrifice being avoided. On May 29 he 
ordered his reserves to close up to Lan-san-guan. 
As a fresh reserve Kuropatkin gave him the 2nd 
Brigade of 2nd Siberian Infantry Division (4th 
Siberian Army Corps), which then advanced from 
Liao-yan to Lian-dia-san. 

While these movements were being executed 
General von Rennenkampf’s reports, as mentioned 
above,’ came in on May 30, of hostile Infantry 
having obliged him to fall back from Sai-ma-tsy 
to the north in the direction of ''sian-tschan, 


1 Lieutenant-General Count Keller, descending from a Prussian 
family, was born in 1850, and educated in the Corps of Pages ; in 1866 
he joined the ‘‘ Chevalier” Guard Regiment as ensign ; he took part 
in the Servo-Turkish War in 1876, and in the Balkan Campaign in 
1877-8, first as Chief of the Staff of the Bulgarian Militia, afterwards, 
when Kuropatkin was wounded, as Chief of the Staff of Skobelev’s 
advanced guard ; in 1882 he became Commander of the 4th Life Guard 
Rifle Battalion, in 1890 Major-General in the General Staff, in 1893 
Director of the Corps of Pages, in 1899 Lieutenant-General, and in 
1900 Governor of Iekaterinoslaw. At the outbreak of war in 1904, he 
applied for a military command, was placed at the disposal of the War 
Minister, and sent to the theatre of war. 

7 Pp. 94, 
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he having left only the Ist Argunsk Cossack 
Regiment, under Colonel Karzev, north-west 
of Sai-ma-tsy, to guard the road to Si-ho-yan. 
Karzev himself then reported to the Eastern 
Detachment that Sai-ma-tsy was occupied by 
a Japanese Infantry Brigade and twelve guns, 
strong forces being at Aj-ian-ia-min. Count 
Keller, on this, resolved to abandon for the pre- 
sent the offensive move on F6n-huan-tscho6n, 
and instead of this, to attack jointly with General 
von Rennenkampf the enemy, at Sai-ma-tsy, to 
beat him, and to ascertain whether any serious 
danger was threatening the position of the Rus- 
sian Army from that direction. To carry out 
this object he apportioned eight battalions, 
sixteen guns, four mounted and two unmounted 
detachments of trained Scouts, and one com- 
pany of Sappers, all to be under his personal 
command. The 23rd Rifle Regiment was, more- 
over, to advance on Sai-ma-tsy from Si-ho- 
yan, and General von Rennenkampf from the 
north. The Eastern Detachment’s intended attack 
being, in the main, a flank march in a valley 
leading from T'sa-ho-gou to Sai-ma-tsy, it was 
necessary to prevent the enemy from advancing 
during that time from Fon-huan-tschén. Six 
battalions, one battery, and five sotnias, under 
General Romanow, were therefore ordered to 
make a feint against Fén-huan-tschoén at the 
same time. 

Count Keller began his march on June 2, in 
the morning. During his advance from ‘T'sa-ho- 
gou on Sai-ma-tsy the report came in of Sai-ma-tsy 
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not being occupied by the enemy’; other reports, 
however, intimating that hostile troops were on 
the road to Kuan-dian-san, Count Keller continued 
his march, reaching Sai-ma-tsy late in the evening, 
after General von Rennenkampf had already passed 
beyond that place in an easterly direction in the 
afternoon. Not liking this “victory on paper,” 
as he called it, the Commander of the Eastern 
Detachment was thinking of continuing his ad- 
vance on Ai-ian-ia-min the next day, when he was 
stopped by a wire from Kuropatkin, ordering him 
to return forthwith to his former position. The 
Commander-in-Chief was afraid Count Keller 
might venture too far, be involved in an action 
with superior forces, and be cut off by forces from 
Fén-huan-tschon. 

The force therefore marched back on June 3 
and 4, without the situation having been cleared 
up at all. Romanow’s move on F%6n-huan-tsch6én 
was also without results. ‘The main body of the 
Eastern Detachment now took up positions at 
Lan-san-guan and at the Mo-du-lin Pass, five 
battalions of the 2nd Brigade 2nd Siberian Infantry 
Division forming the General Reserve at Lian- 
dia-san, and three at Ta-wuan. The 23rd East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment alone, with seven moun- 
tain guns and the 1st Argunsk Cossack Regiment 
attached, remained behind at Sai-ma-tsy as an 
independent detachment under Major-General 
Grekow. Rennenkampf, also remaining there for 


* Colonel Karzev’s report of the occupation of Sai-ma-tsy was 
incorrect. As,a matter of fact, it had never been occupied by the 
Japanese, except by patrols. 
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a few days, was, owing to want of fodder, obliged 
to retire to Tsian-tschan on June 7. 

A consequence of this reconnaissance on Sai-ma- 
tsy was that the Japanese were now beginning to 
stir as well, and to advance on all the mountain 
roads, but mostly with weak Infantry detachments 
only. On June 6 and 7 slight skirmishes between 
the advanced troops of both parties occurred on 
the main road at Tu-yin-pu and at the Mo-du-lin 
Pass, the Russians always falling back slowly, in 
accordance with the directions given to them, but 
the Japanese nowhere pushing after them in any 
strength. More serious was an encounter at Sai- 
ma-tsy on June 7. Grekow, being unexpectedly 
attacked there by the 12th (Sasaki’s) Japanese 
Brigade advancing from Ai-ian-ia-min, reinforced 
by several squadrons, was forced to retire behind 
the centre Fyn-siao-lin Pass, with the loss of a 
hundred men, chiefly owing to the fire of the two 
Japanese batteries, which had found an excellent 
position at 2,900 yards’ range. 

Hearing of this mishap, Count Keller determined 
to give relief to Grekow’s Detachment by another 
offensive move on Sai-ma-tsy. This movement, 
which began on June 11, vid Tsa-ho-gou, ceased, 
however, after a short march, when the report was 
brought of the Japanese having evacuated Sai-ma- 
tsy. It was now clear that for the present there 
was no reason to fear any offensive by strong 
forces of the enemy from that direction. 

During the time General Baron Stackelberg 
was facing Oku’s Army at Wa-fan-gou in mid- ~ 
June, Count Keller, always anxious to hamper 
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the enemy’s freedom of action by his own 
initiative, proposed to the Commander-in-Chief 
an advance of his whole detachment on 
Siu-yan, so as to secure Stackelberg against 
the danger of being cut off from that direc- 
tion. Kuropatkin at first agreed, promising 
the Eastern Detachment a support of twenty 
battalions. But, reconsidering the relative strength 
and Stackelberg’s position, he soon afterwards 
dropped the idea, and rather weakened the Eastern 
Detachment considerably in favour of the troops 
on the Southern Front, ordering the 2nd Brigade 
2nd Siberian Infantry Division to move up to its 
corps from Lian-dia-san to Hai-tschén, and six 
battalions of the 8rd East Siberian Rifle Division 
(11th and 12th Rifle Regiments) and one battery 
to advance into the position of An-schan-tschan 
between Hai-tschén and Liao-yan.'* 

Count Keller was, nevertheless, charged with 
making an “offensive demonstration” in the 
direction of Fén-huan-tschén. With this object 
he started on June 16 with seven and three- 
quarters battalions, four detachments of mounted 
Scouts, three sotnias, one battery, and half a com- 
pany of Engineers, in two columns, from the Mo- 
du-lin and western Fyn-siao-lin Passes. On June 
17 weak Japanese forces were pushed back on 
Fon-huan-tschén, after a slight resistance north 
of Se-liu-tschan ; but any further advance against 
Kuroki’s main body promising no success, the 
movement was discontinued, the force retracing 
its steps under considerable difficulties of weather 

1 Pp, 58. 
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and ground. On June 19, the Eastern Detachment 
resumed its former position, the six Rifle battalions 
despatched to An-schan-tschan returning to it as 
well. Then followed a lengthy period, of rest, 
interrupted only on the eastern wing by a recon- 
naissance of Rennenkampf along the road Si-ho-yan 
—Sai-ma-tsy—Ai-ian-ia-min. | 

From the neighbourhood of Tsian-tschan, Ren- 
nenkampf had marched by Siao-syr, arriving again 
at Sai-ma-tsy on June 17, where he effected a 
junction with the detachment from Si-ho-yan, 
formerly commanded by Grekow and now by 
Major-General Shatilow. On June 21 Rennen- 
kampf, with three battalions, six sotnias, one 
Horse Artillery battery, and four mountain guns, 
made another offensive move on Aji-ian-ia-min, 
against Sasaki’s Brigade, meanwhile reinforced by 
a third mountain battery. Next day, about two 
miles east of the Sin-kai-lin Pass, he succeeded 
in pushing back the enemy’s outposts, but, finding 
himself shortly afterwards involved in a serious 
action against superior forces, was obliged, after 
losing 200 men,’ to retire at dark on Sai-ma-tsy. 
He continued his retreat to the Si-gou-lin Pass 
on June 25, and to Fan-kia-pu-tsy on June 28, 
his retrograde movement being already caused by 
the pressure of the 1st Japanese Army, which 
had meanwhile begun to advance. 

That Army began to move from Fén-huan- 
tschon, through the mountains, in the direction of 
Liao-yan, on June 23, marching in three columns. 


1 Other reports say the Russians lost 53 men, and the Japanese 
52 men. 
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The right column, or main body of the 12th The 1st 
Division, was to advance from Ku-dia-pu-sa, by pene: 
San-dia-tsy, in the valley of the Ba-dao-ho, and assumes 
afterwards in that of the Zao-ho, on the centre Fyn- Cree 
siao-lin Pass, and on Si-ho-yan, Sasaki’s Detachment 
at Ai-ian-ia-min being ordered to rejoin its division 
by Sai-ma-tsy ; the centre column, or 2nd Division, 
by the main road to Lan-san-guan ; the left column, 
or Guard Division (less the detachment! sent to 
the 10th Division at Siu-yan), by Sar-gan-gou and 

Wa-liun-di on the Mo-du-lin Pass. 
~ On June 23 these three columns merely sent 
forward strong advanced guards, being charged with 
the additional duty of. mending the roads, which 
were particularly bad at first. The main bodies 
did not start until the 24th, and Army Head- 
quarters, following the centre column, not until 
the 26th. The country rendering reconnaissance 
by Cavalry extremely difficult, they were placed 
behind the Infantry of the advanced guard. The 
Artillery was marching in rear of the columns, that 
of the Guards being obliged to follow at first 
behind the 2nd Division on the high-road, the 
line of advance by Sar-gan-gou and Waz-liun-di 
being altogether impassable for Field Artillery.’ 
The mending of the roads and the building of 
the bridges were very ably and expeditiously 
carried out by the Engineers, with the aid of 
Infantry. 

The weather during the daytime was very hot, 


a 2, 

? The Abteilung of the Guard Artillery Regiment joined its division 
at Wa-liun-di only on June 26. A mountain battery of the 12th 
Division had been attached to the Guards instead, on starting. 
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generally cool in the mornings and evenings, and 
frequently even uncomfortably cold during the 
night. Soon after the start was made, the rainy 
season set in, being, however, not accompanied in 
that year by such severe and continuous down- 
pours. 

Nowhere did the Japanese encounter any serious 
resistance, the advanced troops of the Russian 
Eastern Detachment falling back everywhere on 
the Lan-ho, fighting here and there ably conducted 
rearguard actions. 

On June 26, the main bodies of the various 
columns reached the line Sin-kai-lin-gou—Tsia- 
iao-fon (12th Division)—Kan-zau-dia-tsy (2nd Divi- 
sion)—Waz-liun-di (Guards). Army Headquarters 
went to Se-liu-tschan. While the 12th Division 
was now discontinuing its advance for the present, 
probably owing to difficulties of supply, the centre 
and left columns, until June 30, captured with their 
advanced troops the Mo-tien-lin, Sin-kai-lin, La- 
ho-lin, and Pa-pan-lin Passes, the left column only 
having to fight a small action in doing so. The 
main body of the 2nd Division reached Lan-san- 
guan, that of the Guards the country about 
the Mo-du-lin Pass. Here the advance ceased for 
the moment. The Japanese at once constructed 
extensive field fortifications along the line of the 
passes. The 12th Division completed its concen- 
tration on the road Sai-ma-tsy—centre Fyn-siao-lin 
Pass until July 38, and then stopped too. Army 
Headquarters were established in Tsa-ho-gou on 
July 3. 

The reasons for the suspension of the further 


@ 
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advance on Liao-yan are beyond the range of our 
knowledge. Difficulties in bringing up supplies, 
ammunition, and drafts are sure to have contri- 
buted to it. On the other hand, we cannot quite 
dismiss the thought that the resolution of Head- 
quarters of the Ist Army to abandon for the 
present any further offensive was brought about 
by a strong inclination to proceed cautiously, and 
by an exaggerated estimation of the enemy’s 
strength.’ 

The Russian Eastern Defachinient had allowed The 
the line of passes from the Pa-pan-lin to the Mo- Russians 
tien-lin to fall into the hands of the Japanese, because bee 
the line did not furnish any well-defined defensive passes, 
position at all towards the east. A weak attempt and ee 
of two Rifle battalions of the 10th and 24th Regi- more 
ments against the outposts of the 2nd Division at peaes 
the Mo-tien-lin Pass, at daybreak on July 4, very 2° 
soon ended with the repulse of the assailant, 
with a loss of 53 dead and 49 prisoners. ‘The main 
body of the Eastern Detachment had, meanwhile, 
fallen back into the position prepared at Ta- 
wuan, on the western bank of the Lan-ho, leaving 
merely outposts east of the river.” General Kuro- 


patkin thought that, owing to the Ist Japanese 


1 The British General Hamilton, in his work, “ A Staff Officer’s 
Scrap Book,” vol. i. p. 231, tells of a remark by General Fuji, Chief of 
the Staff of the 1st Army, that an able commander like Kuropatkin 
could not have expose himself to the danger of being completely 
enveloped, unless he were perfectly aware of it, and did it with some 
secret intentions. It would be necessary, therefore, for the 1st Army 
to be twice cautious. 

® At the end of June, the 21st East Siberian Rifle Regiment and the 
battery attached to it returned from their position on the Da-ling Pass 
to the Eastern Detachment. 
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Army’s advance, the Eastern Detachment’s position 
in the mountains was not safe; he therefore sent to 
its support the 9th Infantry Division of the 10th 
Army Corps immediately after its detrainment at 
Liao-yan—that is to say, the 1st Brigade, with an 
Artillery Abteilung, by Lian-dia-san to Ta-wuan, in 
special support of Keller, and the 2nd Brigade, with 
an Artillery Abteilung, to Si-ho-yan, in general 
support of Rennenkampf.’ 

About mid-July, Count Keller thought he must 
conclude, from the enemy’s expectant attitude in 
his front, that he was moving his troops about 
with the object of outmanceuvring him from his 
position. He therefore determined to make another 
reconnaissance in force, reporting his intention to 
the Commander-in-Chief. From him he received 
the instruction: “Advance to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s strength in the direction of Lan-san-guan. 
Don’t, however, make it your object of re-capturing 
the passes, but act as you think proper by what 
you ascertain about the enemy’s strength by 
fighting.” Count Keller advanced from Ta-wuan 
during the night July 16-17, with eighteen bat- 
talions and two batteries, in two columns, against 
the position of the 2nd Japanese Division. The 
right and stronger column (fourteen and a half 
battalions and twelve mountain guns), under Major- 
General Kashtalinski, was directed on the Mo-tien- 
lin and Siao-kao-lin Passes, a battalion as a right- 
flank guard being sent to the fork of the roads 


1 In their place he returned to the Eastern Detachment the 25rd 
East Siberian Rifle Regiment, hitherto at his disposal. The Ist 
Argunsk Cossack Regiment and the 4th Transbaikal Cossack Battery 
remained at Si-ho-yan. 
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leading to the La-ho-lin and Sin-kai-lin Passes. The 
left and weaker column, under Colonel Zibulski 
(three battalions and half a sotnia), advanced from 
Chuan-gou north of the main road towards the Sy- 
bei-lin Pass. The rest of the Eastern Detachment, 
including all the Field Artillery, remained in 
reserve at ‘Ta-wuan.* 

Count Keller had cherished the hope of sur- 
prising the enemy by a night attack. From 
reasons not sufficiently explained, the march of the 
columns was, however, considerably delayed. The 
Japanese got early and exact information of 
the Russian advance, and, on their approach, with- 
drew the outposts into the main line of defence at 
the Mo-tien-lin and Siao-kao-lin Passes while it 
was still dark. 

The manner of the Russian advance led to three 
separate actions being fought. 

The weak right-flank guard advanced on the 
Sin-kai-lin Pass beyond the fork of roads previously 
mentioned. But here it met with obstinate re- 
sistance from the 4th Japanese Infantry Regiment 
of the 2nd Division, and was soon forced to retire, 
a battalion, with a battery, being sent against their 
right flank by the foremost troops of’the Guards 
stationed at the La-ho-lin Pass, on hearing the 
noise of ‘an action. The Japanese, however, did 
not pursue, thus enabling the flank guard to face 
about again when near the fork of roads. 

The Russian main column in the centre reached, 
before daybreak, a position close in front of the 
enemy on the heights north and south of the 

' The battleground of July 17 is apparent from Sketch 7, 
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temple between the Mo-tien-lin and Siao-kao-lin — 
Passes, and entrenched itself there. The mountain 
guns, strangely enough, were not brought into 
action. In the Japanese shelter-trenches on both 
sides of the Mo-tien-lin Pass was the 30th Infantry 
Regiment ; to the right of it, at the Siao-kao-lin 
Pass, were two companies of the 16th Infantry 
Regiment. The companies in first line all had 
extended their three sections; the companies in 
reserve lay close behind them in column or line, 
according to the ground. <A battery was in position 
north of the Mo-tien-lin Pass. 

It was only towards 6 a.m. that the prevailing 
fog allowed the fire to be opened on both sides. 
The Japanese battery took the whole Russian 
skirmishing line under fire in turns, not without 
success, apparently. But the Infantry fire, by the 
Russians entirely in volleys, and by the Japanese 
chiefly individual, had but little effect on both 
sides. In spite of their great superiority the 
Russians did not advance any further. At 8 am. 
the Colonel of the 16th Japanese Infantry Regi- 
ment reinforced his firing line by one company, 
whereupon that wing advanced to attack. The 
Russians, however, did not wait for it, but 
gradually withdrew in very good order in échelons 
from the left on Ta-wuan, frequently facing about 
and making a stand. The Japanese firing line, 
having been reinforced on the left by a battalion 
of the 29th Infantry Regiment shortly after 
9 a.m., at once pushed forward in pursuit, and 
at 9.30 was in the position evacuated by the 
enemy, the battery being just in time to inflict 
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severe loss on a battalion retiring in close order 
on the high-road. 

Count Keller had placed Colonel Letshitzki’s 
24th East Siberian Rifle Regiment and some 
Artillery upon the heights east and south of 
Tschin-dia-pu-sa in support of his retreating main 
column. The Japanese, however, abstained from 
seriously attacking these forces, going only a little 
beyond the line they had gained. 

About the same time there had been fighting 
on the northern wing at the Sy-bei-lin Pass. ‘The 
country was here still more difficult and enclosed 
than at the Mo-tien-lin Pass. The very steep 
heights were covered with oak woods and dense 
undergrowth. It is probably due to this fact that 
the Russians were unable to make use of their 
greatly superior numbers; for but five companies 
of the 16th Infantry Regiment were opposite 
them,’ the reserves of the 2nd Division being far 
in rear, north of Sia-ma-tun. A stationary fire- 
action ensued at about 700 to 900 yards’ range, 
lasting until 5 p.m- The Russians then retired 
in a westerly direction, unmolested here as well, 
leaving 54 dead on the field) The Japanese 
apparently did not pursue. 

Count Keller lost over 1,000 men in this 
reconnaissance by force, the Japanese about 350. 
After the action the Eastern Detachment re- 
sumed its original positions on the heights 
of Ta-wuan and at the Yan-se-lin Pass, west 
of the Lan-ho. Military operations of any im- 


‘The Ist Battalion 16th Regiment was prevented from taking 
part in the action by having been sent on a special mission. 
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portance did not occur until the end of July. 
The 1st Japanese Army somewhat altered the 
disposition of its troops, the Guards extending 
north to the Sin-kai-lin Pass inclusive, and being 
reinforced by General Asada’s mixed Ist Guard 
Brigade, hitherto attached to the 10th Division ; 
this brigade arrived at the San-do-lin Pass on 
July 28, after marching from Siu-yan by Tschan- 
gan and Kuan-dei-pu-sa. During that time the 
Army seems to have been further and somewhat 
largely reinforced by General Umesawa’s mixed 
Guard Kobi Brigade, coming up from Kuan- 
dian-san by Sai-ma-tsy.* 

On the right wing the 12th Division had mean- 
while come into collision with the Russians too. 

General von Rennenkampf, who, on the advance 
of the Japanese by Sai-ma-tsy, retired to Fan- 
kia-pu-tsy at the end of June, left only Shatilow’s 
Detachment? at Si-ho-yan to guard the roads to 
Liao-yan and Pen-si-hu, moving with Ljubawin’s 
Cossack Brigade on Dao-dia-schan, and thence on 
Siao-syr. An attack on the Si-gou-lin Pass in the 
first days of July ended with a retreat to Siao-syr. 
The 2nd Brigade of the 9th Infantry Division 
having been placed under his command on July 11, 
and this brigade having advanced to Si-ho-yan 
to relieve the 23rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment, 
he tried to effect a junction with the brigade by 
Fan-kia-pu-tsy. In doing so, he unexpectedly 
encountered two Japanese Infantry companies 
north of the latter place on July 18. An action 


' It is doubtful whether before or after the combat of July 31 
27 Pet O2: 
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of some hours’ duration followed, ending, towards 
evening, with the Russians retreating in a northerly 
direction on Pen-si-hu. Rennenkampf himself was 
somewhat seriously wounded in the leg at the 
beginning of the combat, being thus obliged to 
hand over the command to General Ljubawin. 
The latter afterwards gradually retired again to 
the neighbourhood of Siao-syr, the 17th Army 
Corps pushing the 11th Infantry Regiment and 
half a battery under Colonel Grulev, as well as 
the 2nd Dagestan Cavalry Regiment, to Pen-si-hu.’ 
The Cossack Brigade was split up into several 
groups of outposts along the Tai-tsy-ho. 
Rennenkampf, on July 13, had met the advanced The 12th 
troops of the 12th Japanese Division, which now, peeve? 
in the second half of the month, by Kuroki’s orders, ea 
was resuming its advance from the centre Fyn- yan. 
siao-lin Pass on Si-ho-yan by Fan-kia-pu-tsy. On 
July 18 its advanced guard came, at Si-ho-yan, in 
touch with the reinforced 2nd Brigade 9th Infantry 
Division, the command of which Major-General 
Gerschelmann, the -divisional commander, had 
taken over himself after Rennenkampf had been 
wounded. 
The 12th Division then proceeded to attack, on 
July 19. Covered by a strong Artillery fire, the 
Infantry deployed against the Russian positions on 
the heights west of Si-ho-yan to the north and south 
of the Si-ho as early as 4.30 am. Three frontal 
attacks failed. But when, at 1 p.m., both his flanks 


1 At Pen-si-hu there were also a battalion Ist Siberian Infantry 
Regiment and two guns of the Frontier Guards’ mountain battery ; 
these troops came under Grulev’s orders. 


Sketch 7. 
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seemed to become enveloped, General Gerschelmann 
determined to withdraw on Gu-tsia-tsa, on the Lan- 
ho, his retreat being carried out in good order, 
covered by a right-flank guard, which was making 
a gallant stand (five companies of the 36th Infantry 
Regiment and five mountain guns). The Japanese 
were content with the occupation of Si-ho-yan and 
the heights west of it. The Russian loss was 
9 officers and 350 men; that of the Japanese, 19 
officers and 404 men, dead and wounded. After this 
action there was a long pause in the operations 
here as well. 

The Japanese advance to Si-ho-yan made Russian 
Headquarters very apprehensive for the safety of the 
Army’s left flank. Lieutenant-General Sslutshev- 
ski, commanding the 10th Army Corps, therefore 
received orders from Kuropatkin, on July 21, to 
concentrate his Army Corps on the road to Si- 
ho-yan, with the object of preventing any further 
Japanese advance on Liao-yan from that direction. 
On July 24 the Commander-in-Chief himself 
hurried from Liao-yan to Tun-dia-pu to the 
threatened Eastern Front, returning again to 
Liao-yan, however, on July 26, and then going 
to the Southern Front. 

To the 10th Army Corps were attached the 
Terek-Kuban Cavalry Regiment and the Ist 
Argunsk Cossack Regiment, with the Ist East 
Siberian Mountain Battery, these latter two being 
already at Gu-tsia-tsa with the 2nd Brigade of the 
9th Infantry Division. On the other hand, the 2nd 
Brigade of the 31st Infantry Division, together 

ay be 
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with an Artillery Abteilung, by which it had been 
reinforced, remained with the 2nd Siberian Army 
Corps at Hai-tschon. 

The portions of the corps still in Liao-yan 
were relieved by the 17th Army Corps, and 
concentrated on the road T'a-am-pin—Tun-dia-pu 
until July 24, covered by the 2nd_ Brigade 
9th Infantry Division. The place of the latter 
brigade was then taken by the Ist Brigade 31st 
Infantry Division, which, as “ Advanced Guard,” 
was made responsible for all measures of security, 
pushing its outposts forward to the heights on 
both sides of the Yu-schu-lin Pass. The total 
strength of the Corps, with its 24 battalions, 88 
field and 7 mountain guns, 14} sotnias and 1 
battalion Engineers, was 417 officers, and, roughly, 
24,000 men. 

General Sslutshevski’ was of opinion that too General 
hasty an advance on Si-ho-yan should be avoided, ; Biel 


’ Rivet 
being not sure about the enemy’s strength in deter- 


front of him. He therefore intended to proceed eee 
quite systematically-—namely, first to entrench aa 
position on a line with the outposts, to push the 
advanced guard into it, and to approach Si-ho-yan 
thus gradually from position to position. Should 
the enemy himself advance to attack, he would 
face that attack in a position on the heights 
astride of the Yu-schu-lin Pass. He estimated 
the Japanese at Si-ho-yan itself to be not more 
than about 5,000 strong, with 30 guns, but 


* Lieutenant-General Sslutshevski was born in 1843, and became a 
Lieutenant of Engineers in 1861, in which arm he spent his whole 
career. Without having commanded a division before, he was 
appointed to command the 10th Army Corps in 1901. 
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about a division was said to be écheloned further 
to the rear. 

By orders of the Army Corps, issued on July 
29, the troops took up the following positions : 

1. Advanced Guard—73 battalions, 40 field 
guns of the 31st Infantry Division, 1 sotnia and 
1 company of Sappers—under Lieutenant-General 
Mau, at the Yu-schu-lin Pass. 

2. Main Body—7 battalions, 40 field guns of the 
9th Infantry Division, 5 mountain guns, 5 sotnias, 
and 1 company of Sappers—under Major-General 
Gerschelmann, east of Lao-guan-lin village; the 
Artillery, escorted by 1 battalion 34th Infantry 
Regiment, at Tun-dia-pu. 

3. Right-flank Guard—2nd Brigade 9th Infantry 
Division, 8 field and 2 mountain guns, 23 sotnias, 
and 1 company of Sappers—under Major-General 
Martson, at the Hen-lin Pass, maintaining connec- 
tion with Count Keller’s Eastern Detachment. 

4, Left-flank Guard—1 battalion 34th Infantry 
Regiment and 6 sotnias—under Major-General 
Grekow, east of Liu-tsia-la-tsy, on the Tai-tsy-ho, 
to maintain connection with the protective detach- 
ments stationed in the neighbourhood of Pen-si-hu. 

This disposition was altered on July 30 for the 
Artillery, in so far as, by order of the General Com- 
manding the Army Corps, the batteries of the 31st 
Artillery Brigade, except two, were called back to 
Tun-dia-pu, and those of General Martson escorted 
by two companies to Li-pi-yu. 

Instead of beginning with the forward movement 
on July 30,in the manner so systematically designed, 
the Army Corps remained in its position, and com- 
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menced to entrench. The intended offensive was 
thus fated to become merely a defence of positions, 
even before it had got well on the way. 

At the end of July, Headquarters of the 1st The 1st 
Japanese Army received reports of the enemy’s ree 
outposts opposite the Japanese right being pushed ater ae 
forward, and strong bodies of troops being ap- attack. 
parently concentrated behind them. General Baron 
Kuroki quite rightly concluded from this, that the 
enemy was designing an attack upon the rather 
isolated division of his right, and resolved, on 
his own responsibility, to anticipate it by advancing 
himself along the whole line. 

His orders of July 30 apportioned the 12th 
Division, supported by a detachment of the 2nd 
Division, advancing from Sia-ma-tun on Hen-lin, 
and consisting of four battalions, under General 
Okasaki, and portions of the Guard Kobi Brigade, 
to capture the Yu-schu-lin Pass the next day. The 
main body of the 2nd Division and the Guard 
Division were at the same time intended to attack 
the fortified position behind the Lan-ho at 'Ta-wuan, 
the former division being told to wait for the 
effect of the enveloping movement which the 
Guards were making from the south. 

The combats of July 31 were therefore fought 
on two widely separated fields of action. It was 
an extremely hot day, the thermometer reaching 
122° Fahrenheit early in the afternoon. 

General Baron Ynouyé, commanding the 12th Combat 
Division, ordered the 23rd Infantry Brigade, with 7%. 
five batteries, to advance by the Si-ho valley in 
against the Yu-schu-lin Pass, five battalions of the’ 
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12th Brigade, with one battery,’ to advance against 
the Hen-lin Pass, and three battalions’ to follow 
in reserve behind the right wing. 
At dawn on July 81, the 46th Infantry Regi- 
ment, with two battalions in first line, advanced 
north of the Si-ho against the position held by 
the 122nd Russian Infantry Regiment. The 38rd 
Battalion of the latter was on outpost duty on 
the height south of the Maku-ra-yama, and, having 
neglected all measures of security, was completely 
surprised by the Japanese, who were covered by 
brushwood about six feet high, and was driven 
back, with great loss, on the other two battalions 
bivouacking in the valley. While the bulk of the 
Sketch 7. regiment, quickly taking the alarm, was occupying 
the heights north-west of the bivouac under the 
fire of the Japanese, the 2nd Battalion, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lipovan, proceeded to assault 
the lost height at the point of the bayonet ; some 
portions of the battalion fought hand-to-hand with 
the Japanese, but at 6 a.m. it was repulsed, with 
a loss of 5 officers (among whom was the officer 
commanding the battalion) and 250 men. The 
Japanese were content with this initial success, and 
entrenched themselves on the Maku-ra-yama and 
the height south of it. The five batteries came 
into position on both banks of the Si-ho, under 
cover of the gaoljan fields, and opened fire on the 
Russian Infantry. The two batteries of the 31st 
1 One battery of the division had been handed over to the Guard 
Division. In its place the Guard Kobi Battery was placed at the 
disposal of the division. P 


2 One battalion of the 12th Brigade and two battalions of the 
Guard Kobi Brigade. 
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_ Artillery Brigade on the Yu-schu-lin Pass at once 
replied, and fired upon the Japanese Infantry, it 
being impossible to locate the enemy’s guns. The 
effect of the Artillery on both sides was, however, 
poor. 

Meanwhile, on the Japanese side, the other regi- 
ment of the 23rd Brigade, the 24th Infantry, had 
deployed to the left of the 46th, south of the Si-ho, 
against the heights south of the pass, which, when 
the action began on the northern bank, had been 
occupied to an extent of almost 24 miles, by the 121st 
Russian Infantry Regiment, under Colonel Markow. 
The advance, however, began to slacken at 7 a.m., 
and soon ceased altogether, it being considered 
hopeless to continue it. The Japanese firing-line 
entrenched itself along the edge of a large field 
of gaoljan, using the front rows of this plant as a 
screen. From this trench it was keeping up a 
stationary fire-fight at distant ranges for the rest 
of the day. 

Far more serious was the combat in the morning 
north of the Si-ho,- where the firing-lines were 
facing each other at 1,100 to 900 yards’ range. 
Soon after the action had commenced, Lieutenant- 
General Mau, commanding the division, ordered 
three companies of the 121st to reinforce the 122nd 
Russian Infantry Regiment. Close on its left, 
two strong detachments of Scouts had deployed. 
A little later, two sotnias of the 1st Orenburg 
Cossack Regiment, sent by General Grekow, dis- 
mounted and joined in the fire-action on the 


‘The trench ultimately had the profile of a trench improved for 
firing standing. 
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extreme left. At 10 a.m, General Sslutshevski, 
who was at Lao-guan-lin, ordered one battalion of 
the 34th Infantry Regiment to move from Liu-tsia- 
la-tsy to behind the left wing, and one battalion of 
the 38rd Infantry Regiment to reinforce the firing- 
line. The Russians having thus greatly increased 
in strength, the situation of the Japanese became 
difficult, but the Russians never thought of ad- 
vancing. The divisional commander, General 
Baron Ynouyé, at 11 a.m., placed a battalion and 
a half from his reserve at the disposal of the right 
section of his fighting-line. Towards noon there 
was a lull in the combat. But at 3 p.m. the 
Japanese took some measures to continue the 
attack. Some time previous to this, the Artillery 
had changed its position by advancing in échelons 
and directing its fire on the Russian batteries with- 
out increasing its effect thereby.’ The advance of 
the Japanese firing-line caused Colonel Klembovski, 
the gallant commander of the 122nd Regiment, to 
send the following message to Army Corps Head- 
quarters: “ Till now I have not yielded an inch 
of ground of the position we have occupied since 
early morning. But I have now been fighting 
for the last ten hours. The men are dead-tired. 


1 An eye-witness on the Russian side writes: ‘ Although the 
Japanese batteries had found the range accurately, and their shells 
were constantly falling among the guns and ammunition wagons, 
their effect was very poor. Of the two batteries which had been 
under fire for more than twelve hours, the loss of the one was two 
dead and seven wounded, and of the other, being better screened, 
only two wounded. I attribute this to the common shell fire which, 
during the whole of the war, proved totally ineffective.” (Freiherr 
von Tettau, “‘ Achtzehn Monate mit Russlands Heeren in der Mand- 
schurei” [‘ Eighteen Months with Russia’s Armies in Manchuria ”], 
vol, i. p. 219.) 
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Retire, I can’t nor won't. Please send two bat- 
talions.” 7 

General Sslutshevski thereupon sent to his aid 
one more battalion of the 34th Infantry Regiment. 
The Japanese did not deliver the final assault, 
the action gradually assuming here an indecisive 
character as well, and retaining it until dark. 
_ Far more successful was the attack on the 
Hen-lin Pass. General Martson, being entrusted 
with the defence of that pass, had early, before 
daybreak, pushed forward three companies of the 
35th Infantry Regiment to a height north of 
East Hen-lin, occupying the main position north 
and south of West Hen-lin with two battalions 
of the same regiment and eleven companies of 
the 36th Infantry Regiment, and retaining nine 
companies in reserve (four of the 35th, and five 
of the 36th Regiment). At 6.30 am. the 
column of General Shimamura, commanding the 
12th Brigade,’ came upon the advanced position 
at Kast Hen-lin. The battery unlimbered at 
the foot of the hill -and opened fire.” The three 
companies of the Russians at once withdrew 
without offering any resistance, it seems, whereupon 
the battery directed its fire on the main position. 
General Shimamura deployed four battalions in 
first line to attack over the difficult and steep 
mountainous country on both sides of the narrow 
pass-road. Shortly after 8 am. General Martson 
brought into action against them the nine companies 


' Succeeded General Sasaki. 
* The Russian statement is incorrect, that the Japanese had machine- 
guns in action there. 
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he had kept in reserve, and tried to envelop the 
assailant by wheeling forward his own right. This 
stayed the enemy’s advance. But an hour after- 
wards the Russian right was suddenly withdrawn 
again. This was undoubtedly caused by the 
intelligence of Okasaki’s approach, whose advance 
was threatening the Russian position in flank. 
Shortly afterwards the Japanese firing-line rose 
to assault. General Martson, thinking he would 
be completely cut off by offering further resistance, 
gave the order to retreat. Most of his troops 
thronged into the narrow valley on the road to 
Li-pi-yu, a few taking the direction over the steep 
heights north of the pass-road. At 9.30 a.m. 
General Shimamura’s firing-line was in possession 
of the enemy’s position. 

At this moment Okasaki’s Detachment,’ having 
started from Sia-ma-tun at 1 a.m., unexpectedly 
fell upon the flank of Martson’s column rushing 
back in full retreat. Okasaki’s two leading bat- 
talions deployed, completely hidden by a height 
330 to 660 yards south of the pass-road, pouring 
thence a hail of deadly lead into the ranks of the 
Russians. They tried to deploy, but, being unable 
to climb up the steep slopes on the north side of 
the road, fled in complete disorder with heavy 
loss along the valley towards Li-pi-yu, leaving 
at least 500 to 600 dead behind them on the 
field. Martson’s column seemed to be doomed to 
complete annihilation, when, at the most critical 
moment, four sotnias of Terek-Kuban Horse 


* 30th Infantry Regiment and 8rd Battalion 16th Infantry Regi- 
ment. 
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appeared upon the scene; they had been sent by 


General Sslutshevski, and were now, with dis- 
mounted Cossacks and their machine guns,! 
occupying a height east of Li-pi-yu, preventing 
the Japanese from pursuing too closely. Although 
General Okasaki deployed the two battalions he 
had still available, and afterwards his whole force, 


a against these Cossacks, he did not succeed in 


_ gaining ground for the moment. It was only 


when, at 2 p.m., the Terek-Kuban Regiment with- 
drew to a position west of Li-pi-yu that the 
Japanese were able to follow to the heights east of 
that village. Here they finally halted, Martson’s 
column meanwhile streaming back through Li-pi- 


yu to Tun-dia-pu, where it rallied. 


After capturing the position of West Hen-lin, 
Shimamura’s Brigade sent only weak forces in 
pursuit of the enemy retreating in the valley, and 


_ with its main body turned against the right of the 


121st Infantry. Regiment, which had apparently 
been reinforced from the general reserve of the 
Army Corps by a battalion of the 33rd Infantry 
Regiment, and was swinging its right back so as 
to face south. An attack, however, upon the 
steep heights appeared hopeless, and this the more 
so since also the battery which had been moved 
up to West Hen-lin at 11 a.m. was unable to 
effect anything from its position in the valley. The 
brigade therefore desisted from further advancing. 
General Sslutshevski, having asked the Com- 
mander-in-Chief already, in the morning, to support 


1 The regiments of the Caucasian Volunteer Brigade of Horse were 
equipped with some machine guns. 
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him with a brigade of the 3rd Infantry Division 
17th Army Corps! coming up from Liao-yan, did 
not yet consider his situation serious at all after 
receiving the report of Martson’s retreat. At 
2.45 p.m. he sent strict orders to General Martson 
“to occupy the heights on the right and left 
of Li-pi-yu at any cost.” But General Martson 
received the order only in Tun-dia-pu, and replied 
that his detachment was completely exhausted. 
This intelligence weighed heavily on the mind of 
the General Commanding, who had thought he 
could best keep the direction of the action in— 
hand by telegraph, telephone, and heliograph, from 
Lao-guan-lin, far away from the battlefield and 
its depressing sights. He saw himself obliged to 
spend his last reserve by sending the two battalions 
still available of the 38rd Infantry Regiment from 
Lao-guan-lin to his threatened right. ‘These, how- 
ever, did not occupy the heights north of Li-pi- 
yu village until night. General Martson’s Brigade 
was ordered up from Tun-dia-pu to the Lao-guan- 
lin Pass as corps reserve. It arrived there at 6 p.m. 

Some more unfavourable reports came in. At 
6.30 p.m. General Grekow, having pushed a portion 
of the Ist Orenburg Cossack Regiment to the 
country north of Hu-ba-gou, to watch the left 
flank, sent a report that the Japanese were turning 
the left with Artillery, and that Infantry were 
following the guns in close column.’ A little later 
the General Commanding received word from 


1 Oth and 12th Infantry Regiments. 
2 The report was incorrect. The Japanese had detached but two 
companies of their reserve to a village east of the Maku-ra-yama. 
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General Baron Bilderling that the brigade of the 
3rd Infantry Division he had been asked to send 
could not reach Ta-am-pin before night. 

General Sslutshevski saw he was likely to 
be turned on his left, too, and that he was with- 
out any support. He therefore determined to 
withdraw at night behind the Lan-ho, where, at 
Tun-dia-pu, to the north and south of the road 
Lao-guan-lin—Ta-am-pin, a new “main position ” 
had already been prepared. Covered by a rearguard 
of ten battalions and two batteries under Major- 
General Rjabinkin,’ posted at the Lao-guan-lin 
Pass and on the heights north and east of Li-pi-yu, 
the nocturnal retreat through the Si-ho valley pro- 
ceeded in perfect order and without pressure from 
the Japanese. 

The Japanese did not pursue until daybreak, 
August 1; they opened fire with guns and rifles 
at 5 am., first on the position at Li-pi-yu, 
afterwards on the Lao-guan-lin Pass too. The 
Russian main bodies having now crossed the Lan- 
ho, General Rjabinkin began to withdraw his 
rearguard in échelon from the right at 7 am., 
bringing it, in a very able manner, safely across 
the river by 11 a.m., and thence further back to 
the An-pin-lin Pass, the main bedies of the Army 
Corps following thither from the position at Tun- 
_ dia-pu on the evening of August 1. Here, on 
August 2, the 10th Army Corps concentrated on 


1 Of these, the 121st Infantry Regiment, 2 battalions 34th Infantry 
Regiment, 1 battalion 33rd Infantry Regiment, and 2 batteries 9th 
Artillery Brigade were at the Lao-guan-lin Pass and on the heights 
adjoining north and south; 3 battalions 33rd Infantry Regiment at 
Li-pi-yu. 
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the ridge along the line of the passes Ze-pan-lin, 
Pa-pan-lin, An-pin-lin, Kit-su-rit-su-san, the brigade 
of the 8rd Infantry Division moving up from 
Ta-am-pin to Ze-gou, and occupying the passes 
north of Sa-schi-ko and at Kun-tschin-lin. 

The Japanese halted on the Lan-ho, their 12th 
Division going into bivouac and close billets in 
the neighbourhood of Lao-guan-lin. The division’s 
loss in the action of July 31 was 420 men, in- 
cluding 52 dead; the Russian loss is estimated 
at 2,300 men all told.’ 

Combatat On the southern wing the combat between the 

Bie ot Russian Eastern Detachment and the Japanese 
Guard and 2nd Divisions on July 31 took the 
following course :* 

In compliance with General Baron Kurokt’s 
orders for the attack on the position of Ta-wuan, 
Lieutenant-General Baron Nishi, commanding 
2nd Division, had arranged that, at daybreak on 
July 81, should be ready : 

The 4th Infantry Regiment and four batteries 
to the north, two battalions 29th Infantry Regiment 
and two batteries to the south, of Tschin-dia-pu-sa ; 
the reserve, a battalion of the latter regiment, and 
two companies of the 16th Infantry Regiment, 
east of Tschin-dia-pu-sa; a battalion and a half 
of the 16th Infantry Regiment at Ni-do-ko, to 
protect the right flank; the Cavalry Regiment 
to reconnoitre in the direction of Scha-ka-ho-schi 
and San-do-lei north of Ten-schui-dsan. 


1 268 prisoners, among whom 153 unwounded, fell into the hands 
of the Japanese. 

2 No Russian records whatever are available for the description of 
this combat. 
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Of the Guard Division were to advance at 
night: the 2nd Brigade of Guards (less 1st Bat- 


talion 3rd Guard Regiment), five batteries, two Sketch 7. 


companies of Engineers, one troop and a half of 


Cavalry, under General Watanabe, from the Sin- 


kai-lin and La-ho-lin Passes on Ma-ku-men-sa and 
Sui-tian-sa ; the 1st Guard Regiment, one mountain 
battery, one company of Engineers (less one section), 
one squadron (less one troop), under Colonel Yamada, 
from the Pa-pan-lin Pass on Han-dia-pu-sa; the 2nd 
Guard Regiment (less 4th Company), one battery, 
one section of Engineers, one squadron (less one 
troop and a half), under General Asada, from the 


San-do-lin Pass by Ma-dia-pu-sa against the enemy’s 


right flank. ‘The four columns intended to deploy 
for attack at daybreak. One squadron and a 
quarter and the 4th Company 2nd Guard Regiment 


h were to cover the left flank, and the divisional 


reserve, the Ist Battalion 3rd Guard Regiment, 
was to follow the Ist Guard Regiment. 

The attack of the Guard Division, on the favour- 
able progress of which the attitude of the 2nd 
Division was to depend, was only partially carried 
out. The 4th Guard Regiment, as right column 
of Watanabe’s Brigade, did not advance from the 
Sin-kai-lin Pass to the heights south of Ma-ku- 
men-sa as the commander of the brigade had 
intended, but went with portions to the heights 
north of it. The consequence was, that these 
portions had to be withdrawn south gradually 
past the Russian front and crossing the Sin-kai-lin 
valley, exposed to the hostile Artillery fire, thus 
causing much loss of time. It was noon before 
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the concentration of the regiment south of Ma-ku- 
men-sa was completed.1 But it did not deploy 
for attack even then. The reason may have been 
the want of preparation by Artillery. Of the 
Artillery Abteilung attached to the regiment only 
one battery and a half, owing to want of space, 
were able to unlimber in the narrow valley in a 
very unfavourable position, completely overlooked 
by the enemy. As early as 5 a.m. they opened 
fire on the Russian Artillery, which, standing 
excellently covered north-west of Ya-mo-lin-sa, 
immediately replied with its fire. The Artillery 
combat, with some interruptions, lasted till after 
noon without either side being able to score any 
perceptible advantage. 

The left column of Watanabe’s Brigade, the 
2nd and 8rd Battalions 8rd Guard Regiment, had, 
in accordance with orders, taken up its position 
of assembly at daybreak on both sides of the road 
La-ho-lin Pass—Sui-tian-sa, about 14 miles east of 
the latter place; but here a delay occurred as well 
in the deployment for attack, the two batteries 
attached to the column meeting with exceptional 
difficulties in their advance over the La-ho-lin 
Pass. The guns had to be moved singly over 
the summit of the pass by teams of twelve horses 
and with the aid of Infantry hauling on ropes 
and pushing, the ammunition waggons finally 
being unable to follow altogether.” From 7 a.m. 
the guns began to come into action in the valley 


1 Two companies remained on the heights north of Ma-ku-men-sa. 
2 The ammunition had to be carried by hand to the batteries in 
action. 
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of the pass-road at rather long intervals. The 
batteries were obliged to unlimber behind each 
other, and, from 7.380 a.m., to enter the contest, at 
distant ranges, with the Russian guns, which carried 
much further, the rearmost Japanese battery firing 
at last only common shell at 5,900 yards’ range. 
The Russians replied with only half a_ battery 
from the height south-east of the Yan-se-lin Pass. 
The ineffective fire ceased on both sides already 
at 8.10 a.m., reviving repeatedly afterwards, with- 
out great violence, however.’ At 8.30 the firing- 
line of the regiment, consisting of the 6th and 7th 
Companies, pushed to the eastern edge of the bottom 
of the Lan-ho valley by making an able use of the 
ground ; of the reserve, the 5th and 8th Companies 
were following north, and the 3rd Battalion south 
of the road to Sui-tian-sa, moving in fours between 
the heights covered with low brushwood. When 
the skirmishers began to cross the valley at 9.15 
_ they came under a hot fire of the 21st East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment from the heights west of Tschu- 
dia-pu-sa ; after a brief halt they continued, how- 
ever, to advance on Sui-tian-sa through the dense 
gaoljan fields without replying to the fire, and 
without suffering much loss, reaching by 10.30 a.m. 
the heights west of that village, after passing 
through a country much cut up by deep ravines. 
Here they began to fire at ranges from 440 to 550 
yards. The reserves by degrees followed across 
the valley in groups and sections in extended order, 
raising the firing-line gradually to a strength of 


* Both the Japanese batteries lost together 5 dead and 15 wounded. 
The material damage was extremely small as well. 
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five companies by noon. The Russians began 
to make considerably less use of volley fire on 
that day, maintaining a well-aimed, deliberate in- 
dividual fire. Between the two hotly contending 
firing-lines there was a particularly deep ravine, 
affording absolutely no cover whatever against 
view or fire. Advancing through it seemed there- 
fore hopeless. At 1 p.m. the left company of the 
3rd Guard Regiment pushed some groups to a 
rocky knoll about 300 yards to the front. No 
other change in the general situation occurred 
here till 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

The right column of the Ist Brigade of Guards, 
the Ist Guard Regiment, was the only one which, 
in conformity with orders, had commenced its 
attack at daybreak on the heights north-west and 
north-east of JHan-dia-pu-sa, which the enemy 
was holding but weakly. The mountain battery 
attached to it made such good practice from the 
neighbourhood east of the village, that the Russians 
withdrew in various directions about 8 am. The 
5th and 6th Companies followed them north past 
Kiu-dia-pu-sa; in this way these companies, at 
11 am., got behind the left of the 3rd Guard 
Regiment’s firing-line, established on the heights 
west of Sui-tian-sa, where they remained under 
cover. The main body of the regiment advanced 
in a north-westerly direction so as to get in closer 
touch with Asada’s left column, and jointly with 
it attack the refused right of the enemy’s Infantry 
position, held by the 22nd Kast Siberian Rifle 
Regiment. The mountain battery, under escort of 
a company, was with great difficulty pushed forward 
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to a height north-west of Kiu-dia-pu-sa, opening at 
noon so successful an enfilade fire upon the right 
of the enemy’s Artillery position at the road Tschu- 
dia-pu-sa—Niu-ti-ai that by-and-by three Russian 
guns were put out of action. 

Asada’s Brigade did not attack. Its left column, 
the 2nd Guard Regiment, had, it is true, advanced 
north by Ma-dia-pu-sa and Hu-an-po, being 
assembled in a position to the left of the 1st 
Guard Regiment’s main body some time _ be- 
tween noon and 1 p.m., but the brigadier did 
not think it feasible to attack the steep heights, 
apparently occupied by four of the enemy’s batta- 
lions, without the support of Artillery ; he therefore 
discontinued his advance. The field battery, 
attached to the left column, had been unable to 
follow the Infantry in the roadless country, and 
had come into action with four guns near the road 
Hu-an-po—Han-dia-pu-sa at an ineffective range, 
against the skirmishers opposed to the 8rd Guard 
Regiment on the heights west of Kiu-dia-pu-sa. 
The appearance of Asada’s Brigade on the flank 
of the enemy’s position had, however, in so far 
a paralysing effect on the Russian conduct of the 
combat, as it stopped an intended counter-stroke of 
their reserves on that wing. 

On the report of Asada’s Brigade being unable 
to make any progress, the divisional commander 
determined to carry out the attack in front with 
Watanabe’s Brigade alone. He reinforced the 
firing-line of the 8rd Guard Regiment with three 
companies from the divisional reserve (1st Battalion 
38rd Guard Regiment) by prolonging the left at 

9 
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3.30 p.m., without, however, proceeding to assault 
across the perfectly open ravine. Finally, at 4 p.m., 
the 4th Guard Regiment also deployed to attack 
the heights south-west of Ya-mo-lin-sa with two 
battalions in the first line, the 3rd Battalion 
following in reserve écheloned to the right. Weak 
parties of the Russians occupying the heights south- 
east of that place had abandoned them voluntarily 
some time before this. The advance was supported 
by the battery and a half which had not come into 
action yet, and were now, between 4 and 5 p.m., 
unlimbering at the bottom of the valley close to 
and south-west of Ma-ku-men-sa. Only a few 
narrow gorges, completely seen into by the enemy, 
could be used by the regiment for the descent into 
the Lan-ho valley. The descent, the crossing of the 
brook, and the advance through the high gaoljan 
fields were carried out in sections and companies in 
fours without great loss, in spite of the severe fire 
of the enemy’s Infantry. Skirmishers were not 
extended until they were east of the T'schu-dia-pu- 
sa—Ya-mo-lin-sa road. When these had approached 
the Russian position to within 770 yards, the enemy 
(portions of the 23rd and 24th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiments) withdrew into a second entrenched line 
about 770 yards behind the first. The skirmishers 
of the 4th Guard Regiment then ensconced them- 
selves in the deserted trenches at 6.30 p.m., thence 
carrying on a hot and deadly fire-action until 
darkness came on. 

The advantage gained in this way on the 
right of the Guard Division had only become 
possible by the 2nd Division having meanwhile 


ey, 
es 
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advanced against the heights of Ta-wuan and Ten- 
schui-dsan. 

The Infantry of those portions of the 2nd 
Division which were to co-operate with the Guards 
was ina position of readiness north and south of 
Tschin-dia-pu-sa at daybreak as ordered, but the 
batteries, owing to the difficulties of ground, were 
considerably delayed here, too, before they were 
able to come into action. It was only shortly after 
8 a.m. that they were ready to open fire on the 


Russian shelter-trenches north of Ta-wuan. It 


was at first not replied to, and therefore shortly 


_ afterwards discontinued ; but at 9 a.m. an Artillery 


combat developed with the Russian batteries north 
of the road Ta-wuan—Yan-se-lin Pass, in which 
occasionally a portion also of their batteries south 
of the latter road successfully intervened with an 
enfilading fire. Although the Artillery combat 


_ lasted with but few interruptions till 2 o’clock in the 


afternoon, it had no decisive effect. The Infantry 
of the division were lying idle the whole time in 
their positions covered: by a few marksmen in their 
front, it being the intention to proceed to attack 
in earnest only after the attack of the Guard 
Division had become effective. But when, at 
noon, the divisional commander saw no signs of 
the Guards intervening, he resolved, at 1.30 
p-m., to grip the enemy in front single-handed. 
To the 4th Infantry Regiment north of Tschin- 
dia-pu-sa he handed over the battalion of the 
29th Infantry Regiment from the reserve, or- 
dering these four battalions to make an enveloping 
attack north of Ten-schui-dsan, whilst the other 
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two battalions of the 29th Infantry Regiment 
were to advance frontally against the heights 
between Ta-wuan and Ten-schui-dsan, and the 
six companies at Ni-do-ko to move up to Ten- 
schui-dsan. 

It was 8.30 p.m., therefore shortly before the 
4th Guard Regiment attacked, when the Infantry 
of the 2nd Division began its forward move- 
ment. The four battalions of the right captured 
Ten-schui-dsan without meeting with any resistance. 
The Russians, after a brief fire-action at distant 
ranges, abandoned their advanced position here 
as well, withdrawing into their main position on 
the high ridge west of the village. At 6 p.m. 
the Japanese opened fire on that position from the 
foot of the heights at 1,350 to 1,450 yards’ range, 
without, however, proceeding to attack it before 
dark, being probably too exhausted from the effects 
of the excessive heat. Events took a similar 
course in the centre at Ta-wuan. The two batta- 
lions of the 29th Infantry Regiment captured 
without fighting, at 4 p.m., the heights north of 
the village, which the enemy had abandoned on 
their approach, opening fire on the main position 
into which the Russians had retired, but being 
content with these results. 

The combat of July 31 thus ended for the 
Guard and 2nd Divisions without decisive results. 
The troops bivouacked in their positions with 
the intention of continuing the attack early on 
August 1. But it never came to such a final 


1 The Russian loss is not known. Of the Japanese the Guards lost 
442 men, the 2nd Division 93 men, dead and wounded. : 
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test of strength; for, like the 10th Army Corps, 
the Russians began to retire here too at night. 
Two quick-firing guns fell into the hands of the 
enemy. Count Keller, commanding the Eastern 
Detachment, was killed in the action of July 31. 
He had been standing with his staff dismounted 
next to a battery not fired at hitherto, when, 
soon after 2 p.m., he was wounded in thirty-six 
places by a shrapnel bursting quite close to him. 
Major-General Kashtalinski assumed command in 
his place. ‘The death of the gallant leader seems 
to have had a paralysing effect on the further 
conduct of the fight; for the tactical situation 
did not at all call for a retreat. 

The Eastern Detachment arrived unmolested 
in the position on the heights north of Lian-dia- 
san on August 1. Lieutenant-General Iwanow 
was appointed to succeed Count Keller. From 
this time onward the Eastern Detachment was 
called the 8rd Siberian Army Corps, forming, with 
the 10th and 17th Army Corps, the so-called 
“astern Front” under the united command of 
General of Cavalry Baron Bilderling. 

The Japanese only became aware of the enemy’s 
withdrawal on August 1. Headquarters of the 
Ist Army made no arrangements to pursue the 
enemy, further fighting being not intended by 
Supreme Headquarters for the present. The troops 
therefore here, as with the 12th Division, merely 
occupied the positions evacuated by the enemy. 
The 2nd Division went into bivouae and close 
billets at and north of Ten-schui-dsan, the Guard 
Division at Ta-wuan and at the Yan-se-lin Pass. 


Disposi- 
tion of 
both 
forces, 
begin- 
ning of 
August. 


Sketch 2. 


IV 


SURVEY OF THE SITUATION AT THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE OPERATIONS AGAINST 
LIAO-YAN IN AUGUST 1904 


OPERATIONS were suspended for several weeks 
after the combats at the end of July and the 
beginning of August. The three Armies of Japan’s 
Manchurian Army’ halted in the positions they 
had reached. 

The Second Army remained in the neighbour- 
hood of Hai-tsch6n.’ 

Of the Fourth Army, the 10th Division, together 
with a portion of the 10th Kobi Brigade, was at 
Fai-schen; the division had pushed a mixed 
detachment as right-flank guard to ‘Tya-schen- 
tun; the 5th Division was at Tsch6n-tsia-schi- 
to-pu-dsy; the greater part of the 10th Kobi 
Brigade was still behind at and north of Si-mu- 
tschen. 

The First Army had halted on the Lan-ho in 
the mountains along the line Yu-schu-lin Pass 
—Ta-wuan, pushing outposts beyond the western 


1 War organisation, Appendix I. 
? The 11th Kobi Brigade was on its way thither by rail from Yin-kou 
and Dalni, the points of its disembarkation. 
134 
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bank of the river. The Guard Kobi Brigade 
was behind the right wing at Si-ho-yan. Army 
Headquarters were at Ten-schui-dsan. Russian 
accounts mention the presence also of small 
detachments of Japanese Kobi troops south of 
the Tai-tsy-ho at various points further east, at 
Sai-ma-tsy, and at the Si-gou-lin Pass, as well 
as at Tsian-tschan.’ 

Marshal Marquis Oyama established his Head- 
quarters in Hai-tschén on August 22, remaining 
there at first, even after the advance on Liao-yan 
had commenced. 

The total strength of Japan’s Manchurian Army 
was roughly 125,000 men, of whom 110,000 were 
Infantry, the Ist Army numbering about 46,000, 
the 2nd 48,000, and the 4th 31,000 men. 

On the Russian side” the grouping of the main 
bodies of their Manchurian Army continued as 
heretofore, as troops of the Eastern Front, under 
General of Cavalry Baron Bilderling, and as those 
of the Southern Front. The latter were placed 
under the orders of Lieutenant-General Sarubaiev 
on August 17, when Kuropatkin returned from 
An-schan-tschan to Liao-yan, Sarubaiev retaining 
at the same time his command over the 4th 
Siberian Army Corps. 

The troops of the Southern Front were en- 
trenched with their main bodies in the position 
of An-schan-tschan, advanced guards composed of 
all arms being pushed south towards Hai-tschoén, 


1 The detachment stationed at the latter place was said to be 3,000 
strong. 
* War organisation, Appendix II. 
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and south-east in the mountains. Apart from these, 
an independent detachment of two battalions and 
a half, nine sotnias, and four guns, under Major- 
General Kossagovski, had been sent far to the 
west to the neighbourhood of Ta-wuan, charged with 
securing the extreme right in the Liao-ho plain.’ 

Of the troops forming the Hastern Front, the 
3rd Siberian and the 10th Army Corps occupied 
the mountain ranges bordering the Si-da-hya and 
Tan-ho, on the general line Siao-si-gou—Lian-dia- 
san—Ze-gou—Pio-gou to the Tai-tsy-ho, weak 
detachments being pushed to all the passes. ‘The 
17th Army Corps was in reserve east and south- 
east of Liao-yan” on both banks of the Tai-tsy-ho, 
having detached a regiment of Infantry and half 
a battery under Colonel Grulev to the neighbour- 
hood of Pen-si-hu to watch the road to Mukden. 

The inner flanks of both Army groups, at Ku- 
san-tsy and Siao-si-gou, were separated in the 
mountains by a gap 12} miles wide. General 
Mishtshenko’s Cossack Brigade, having served 
hitherto as a loose  connecting-link between 
them at the Miao-lin Pass, was withdrawn to 
Liao-yan on August 19 to reeover from the 
fatigues of its constant toils.’ Its place was 
taken by General Tolmatshev’s and Colonel 
Prince Trubetzkoi’s Cossack Regiments belonging 
to the 2nd Siberian Army Corps. 


1 Two battalions 4th Siberian Infantry Regiment, three sotnias 
Amur Cossack Regiment, and two companies, six sotnias, and four 
guns Frontier Guard troops. 

The brigade which had been pushed to Ze-gou at the beginning of 
August was withdrawn. 

* The Ist Argunsk Cossack Regiment joined it there temporarily. 
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In Liao-yan there were further various bodies 
of troops providing garrisons and working parties, 
being detached from the units they belonged to, 
either temporarily or permanently.’ 

On the extreme left of the Russian position, in 
the Fon-schui-lin Mountains, north of the Tai-tsy- 
ho, were Major-General Ljubawin’s Cossack Brigade 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Madritow’s Detachment. 
The former’ was with its main body in the 
neighbourhood of Siao-syr. On August 25 it 
reconnoitred on Fan-kia-pu-tsy, ascertaining by 
this means that there were no strong forces of the 
Japanese in that neighbourhood, an offensive on 
a large scale by Pen-si-hu on Mukden being there- 
fore not likely from this quarter. After this move 
General Ljubawin withdrew to the line Un-ji-nin 
—San-kia-tsy—Da-ling Pass, restricting himself to 
watching the Tai-tsy-ho during the next days. 
Madritow’s Detachment on his left was distributed 
within the space Da-ling Pass—Sin-tsin-tin. Like 
Kossagovski’s Detachment, it took no part in the 
subsequent fights around Liao-yan. 

The 5th Siberian Army Corps was coming up 
from Mukden, where it had commenced detraining 
on August 10; but its co-operation could not be 
counted upon before August 27.° Except the 
Ist East Siberian Field Mortar Battery, detrained 
at the beginning of June, and some 6-inch 

' Eleven battalions, three sotnias, and 1st to 4th Siberian Artillery 
Abteilungen 

> It is doubtful whether at that period some few Infantry were 
attached to it, perhaps from the Ist Siberian Infantry Division. 


* The 288rd Siberian Infantry Regiment arrived by rail in Liao-yan 
on August 27. 
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guns,’ no other heavy guns were with the Field 
Army up to that time. The detrainment of the 
1st Army Corps, being on its way to the seat of 
war, was to begin in Liao-yan on August 28. 

Of the total of 1934 battalions, 151 squadrons 
or sotnias, 522 field guns, 60 horse or mountain 
guns, 6 field mortars, 16 machine guns, and 
7 Engineer battalions, having arrived at the 
theatre of war till August 24 and being available, 
Kuropatkin could bring into action at the begin- 
ning of the combats around Liao-yan 157 batta- 
lions, 122 sotnias or squadrons, 474 field guns, 
50 horse or mountain guns, 6 field mortars, 
16 machine guns, and 6 Engineer battalions, of 
a nominal strength of about 185,000 men. The 
actual strength, however, was probably in all not 
more than 140,000 combatants.? The Russians 
being thus superior to the Japanese, even at the 
outset, they were further strengthened during the 
progress of the actions; while the Japanese were 
considerably decreasing in numbers, owing to the 
heavy loss they suffered in the combats. 

From intelligence received, Russian Headquarters 
had formed at first the following idea of the dis- 
tribution of the Japanese forces in the Manchurian 
theatre of war. 

1 At the beginning of May four 6-inch guns arrived at Liao-yan ; 
they were not taken off the trucks, however, but were moved about for 
some time on the railway—once to Charbin, for instance. At last they 
were detrained in Liao-yan at the beginning of June. 

* The losses caused in the actions up to date had not yet been made 
good, being estimated at 13,000 men; the sick about 15,000. From 
what has become known of Kuropatkin’s ‘‘ Account to the Tsar,” 


14,800 more men were absent at the front in the beginning of the 
actions around Liao-yan. 
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It was assumed that, opposed to the Eastern Changes 
Front were the Ist Army under General Baron ,° 
Kuroki, in various groups, at Tiu-za-iu, Ten-schui- Mo 
dsan, at the Yan-se-lin Pass, and at Ma-ma-kel, quarters 
five or six divisions in all, of which the Guard, 47""8 
the 2nd, 12th, and 9th Divisions were certain to ree 
_ be there.’ During the days immediately pre- a 
ceding the combats round Liao-yan, reports came 

j - in about the concentration of strong forces along 

_ the Lan-ho, and in the valleys of the T’an-ho and 

its western tributaries. The strength of the Ist 
Japanese Army was therefore considerably over- 

rated. The newly formed 4th Army, under 
General Count Nodzu, was said to be in two 
groups in the mountains—namely, the northern 
group, about a division and a half, within the 

space Pa-hu-dsai—Lo-mo-gou—Tiin-tschan, and the 
southern, about 20,000 men, at Ti-tun-yu. In 
addition to the 5th and 10th Divisions the 8th 
Division was assumed to be with that Army, too, 
though as a matter of fact it was still in Japan. 

The 2nd Army, under General Baron Oku, was 
thought to be three to four divisions strong, and 

to be stationed within the space Hai-tsch6n—Niu 
tschwan—Gon-tschuan-dsy, the left being thus 
assumed further west than it really was. The 
strength of the two last-named armies together was 
thought to be 80 battalions, 309 field guns—half 

of them being mountain guns—and 30 squadrons, 

being therefore too high an estimate as well. 

Voices were not wanting on the Russian Staff 


* The 9th Division was in front of Port Arthur. Other information 
says that the 11th Division was assumed to be with the Ist Army. 
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expressing the view that ‘no great actions were 
to be expected within the near future. General 
Charkevitsh, for instance, the Quartermaster- 
General, erroneously imagined from the seeming 
inactivity of the Japanese that they had with- 
drawn strong forces from their two southern 
Army groups with the object of using these 
forces against Port Arthur, and would there- 
fore not act seriously on the offensive within 
measurable time. The report of Japanese Head- 
quarters having ordered 10,000 boxes for carrying 
home the ashes of those who would probably be 
killed in the combats round Liao-yan, he looked 
upon as a ruse to make the Russians anxious for 
the safety of their main point of concentration. 

Kuropatkin evidently did not share this view 
himself at first, before the decisive actions began. 
This is shown in the clearest manner by the 
instructions he gave to the newly appointed 
commanders of his two Army groups, as a guide 
for their actions, should the Japanese soon assume 
a vigorous offensive. 

In one of the directions he gave to General 
Baron Bilderling on August 10, he said : 

“In your own General Directives you must 
leave it to your Corps Commanders to decide 
when to retreat. A telegraphic order to that 
effect may prove premature or too late. Relying 
on your experience I leave it to you to retire the 
troops, even without fighting a rearguard action 
m certain cases, should the moral qualities of 
their commanders or the degree of exhaustion of 
the men demand it, when, for instance, you come 
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to the conclusion from the disposition and prox- 
imity of the enemy, or from other causes, that 
he is threatening us with an attack under con- 
ditions unfavourable to us.” 

Similar was the directive he gave to General 
Sarubaiev on August 17: 

“Should the enemy continue to advance, my 
general object is to concentrate all the Corps of 
the Army at Liao-yan, at the same time avoiding 
serious fighting with superior forces of the enemy. 
An action, therefore, should not be fought seriously 
by the Ist and 2nd Siberian Army Corps in full 
strength in their positions against superior numbers 
of the enemy. In that case the troops of the 
Southern Front will merely resist with strong 
rearguards, withdrawing on the advanced positions 
round Liao-yan. On the other hand, the retention 
of the positions we are at present occupying has 
for its object to procure us the urgently needed 
time for the arrival of reinforcements. The 
position must not be prematurely abandoned there- 
fore. The Corps must retire on Liao-yan only if 
the enemy intends to attack our positions at 
An-schan-tschan in considerable force.” 

Kuropatkin therefore, as before, considered it 
his task, with the -rces he had pushed south and 
south-east, to offer merely a certain amount of 
resistance to an advance of the Japanese, whose 
strength he much overrated, and to risk nowhere 
a decisive battle, but to withdraw in time when 
facing strong forces of the enemy. In this way 
he hoped to gain the necessary time until the 
balance of strength was established, by the constant 
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arrival of reinforcements, sufficiently to accept a 
decisive battle with reasonable chances of success. 
He evidently thought that that moment was fast 
approaching. For the “general object” to “ con- 
centrate all the Corps round Liao-yan” proves 
he was cherishing the hope of maintaining that 
place against the assaults of the enemy. His 
thoughts were then still far removed from any 
forward movement. 

But, shortly before the fights round Liao-yan 
began, his views of the situation seemed to have 
changed. On August 24 he gave the com- 
manders of the Army groups orders to resist the 
enemy’s attacks vigorously in the positions they 
were then holding, and even to assume the offen- 
sive should circumstances be favourable. The 
Generals commanding the 8rd Siberian and 10th 
Army Corps were informed directly to the same 
effect. The telegraphic order issued to General 
Sslutshevski, as early as August 23, ran thus: “ At 
the present moment, after the concentration of the 
17th Army Corps at Liao-yan, and after the arrival 
of considerable portions of the 5th Siberian Army 
Corps, I have about two Army Corps in General 
Reserve. Under these circumstances I don’t think 
we need confine ourselves to fighting rearguard 
actions in the positions occupied by the 10th and 
8rd Siberian Army Corps, and by the troops of 
the Southern Front. I am resolved to fight in 
these positions with all the forces apportioned to 
their defence, to beat the enemy back, and to 
assume the offensive should a favourable oppor- 
tunity present itself. 1 have apportioned the 
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17th Army Corps to act in support of the troops 
of the 3rd Siberian and 10th Army Corps.” It 
- may be doubted whether Kuropatkin, by these 
orders, really meant to accept a decisive battle, 
| or only to raise the morale of the troops, so 
greatly lowered by the constant retreats. 

Thanks to their excellent service of intelligence, tInten- 
Japanese Headquarters were generally very well ee 
informed about the enemy. Opposite the Ist Head- 
Army it had been ascertained that strong forces ee 
were in the neighbourhood of 'Ta-am-pin and Siao- 
ln-tsy, and that the mountain ranges in front 
were occupied from the Tai-tsy-ho to Siao-si-gou. 
Numerous Cavalry, 6 regiments with 8 guns, and 
3 battalions of Infantry’ were stated to be in 
the neighbourhood of Pen-si-hu, and a detachment’? 
composed of Infantry and Cavalry at Lao-din-tan, 
the total strength of that wing being estimated at 
69 battalions, 51 squadrons, and 148 guns. 

It was further clearly established opposite the 
2nd and 4th Armies that the entrenched heights 
of An-schan-tschan were strongly occupied. Ad- 
vanced troops had been ascertained at 'Tan-dié-tsy, 
outposts, extending almost 124 miles, along the 
line To-lun-tschai—Gan-ziian-pu—Ba-yi-sia-sai, and 
strong Cavalry on the road Niu-tschwan—Liao- 
yan. 

Nor were Japanese General Headquarters 
ignorant of the fact that Russian reinforcements 
were continually arriving at the theatre of war, 


tS a eee ae 


' There were 5 battalions, 6 squadrons, and 4 guns. (P. 111.) 
* Grekow’s Detachment of 1 battalion, 114 sotnias, and 4 mountain 
gus. 
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and this at a rate far more rapidly than was 
originally accounted for. From all this it was 
assumed that the Russians were probably deter- 
mined to offer an obstinate resistance, or perhaps 
even to fight a decisive battle outside the gates 
of Liao-yan. 

From remarks made by General Baron Kodama, 
Chief of Marshal Marquis Oyama’s General Staff, - 
we learn about Japanese Headquarters’ intentions 
that the resolve to capture Liao-yan had already 
been come to immediately after the combats at the 
end of July. Although the capture of this town as 
a well-known and important point of concentration 
of the Russians and strategic point of importance 
as junction of the roads from Korea and the south, 
was viewed as the next objective, the hope soon 
predominated, on account of the intentions attri- 
buted to the enemy, of gaining perhaps a decisive 
victory over his Field Army in front of Liao-yan. 
Kodama has asserted that it was of the greatest 
consequence to him to attain that object as rapidly 
as possible, so as to leave the enemy no time to 
get reinforcements, especially not to get up heavy 
guns. But what the Japanese really did was 
rather different. For not only did they desist from 
all pursuit after the successful actions at the end 
of July, but they also let slip three weeks before 
operations against Liao-yan were initiated. The 
reasons for what outwardly seems a complete 
cessation of operations may, on the one hand, be 
looked for in the exceedingly unfavourable con- 
dition of the weather and roads, and the consequent 
difficulties of bringing up personnel and matériel ; 
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and, on the other, it altogether shows the typical 
characteristics of the Japanese way of conducting 
the war—their endeavours to make sure of every- 
thing by a most careful preparation in all necessary 
details. 

At any rate, Headquarters had fixed upon 
August 18 as the earliest date on which the con- 
centric advance of the three armies should begin. 
The brief but violent rainy season about the middle 
of August, which might have brought about a 
complete suspension of all movements, caused 
another delay in the operations. More favourable 
weather having temporarily set in, it was resolved * 
to attack the enemy’s forces in the position of 
An-schan-tschan with the 2nd and 4th Armies, 
on August 28, while the Ist Army was to capture 
the heights on the left bank of the Tan-ho at the 
same time. 


' The day when it was resolved is not certain. 
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THE ACTIONS ON THE EASTERN FRONT FROM 
AUGUST 26-28, 1904 


Arter the combats at the Yu-schu-lin Pass and 
at T'a-wuan the troops of the Eastern Front retired 
behind the Lan-ho, the 8rd Siberian Army Corps 
on Lian-dia-san, the 10th Corps at first to the line 
of passes east of the Tan-ho, and then on 'Ta-am- 
pin to the Tan-ho.'' A continuous line of defence 
from the Tai-tsy-ho to the country west of Lian- 
dia-san was thus established, barring on that front 
opposite Kuroki’s Army all roads leading to Liao- 
yan south of that river. But this thin and widely 
extended cordon was certainly of little use for 
an obstinate resistance. Lieutenant-General Sslut- 
shevski, commanding the 10th Army Corps, 
therefore begged the Commander-in-Chief, at the 
beginning of August, to be allowed to withdraw 
the troops of the Eastern Front to the heights on 
the left bank of the Tan-ho without fighting, since 
retreating continuously under pressure from the 
enemy, even if in compliance with superior inten- 

1 During August, the 2nd Brigade 31st' Infantry Division rejoined the 


10th Army Corps from the Southern Front as well. 
146 
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_ tions, was bound to depress the spirit of the 


soldiers. Kuropatkin refused this request, with 
due regard to the safety of the Southern Front 
at An-schan-tschan, which would otherwise become 
endangered. He only permitted the evacuation of 
the great magazine in 'Ta-am-pin and the sending 
back of the columns and trains behind the Tan-ho. 

As a matter of fact, the 3rd Siberian and, still 
more, the 10th Army Corps were soon to be in 
a very critical situation. In consequence of rain 
setting in with great violence on August 7, and 
lasting, with some breaks, until August 18, the 
Tan-ho, hitherto an easily fordable river, suddenly 
became a violent torrent. Within a short space 


of time the water in the fords was 17 feet 


deep. A pontoon bridge, thrown at Kin-dia-tun, 
was carried away on August 14. Attempts to 
bridge the Tai-tsy-ho above its junction with the 
Tan-ho had to be given up, that river having 
swollen tremendously too. In this way a portion 
of the 8rd Siberian Corps and the whole of the 
10th Corps temporarily lost all connections with 
their rear. A Japanese advance in those days 
might have spelled ruin for the Russians. But 
the Japanese did not advance, because the rain 
had caused a similar state of affairs in their own 
rear; and just as rapidly as the Tan-ho had risen, 
as rapidly did it fall again, after the rain had 
ceased on August 18. Then all danger to a safe 
retreat had also vanished. 


The 3rd Siberian Army Corps’ position on the sketch sg. 
_ ridge north of Lian-dia-san stretched from Tschan- 


diao-pu by Ko-fyn-zy to the height “300,” east 
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of Tschin-ér-tun, exclusively. The entrenchments 
had been started already in March, being con- 
siderably improved in July. They were trenches 
of a strong profile, with ample flank defences, and 
provided with all kinds of field improvements— 
with telephones, telegraph, etc. Almost all the 
gun-pits were completely covered from view. Ad- 
vanced positions for Infantry had been prepared 
on the ridge between Ta-sin-tun and Ki-min-sy 
and north of Cho-tai, and rallying positions be- 
tween T'schin-ér-tun and Siao-lin-tsy as well as at 
Wan-ba-tai. Apart from its excessive extension of 
8 miles, the position suffered from the disadvantage 
of being split up into three distinct sections, 
separated from each other by the deep valleys 
of the Tan-ho and its tributary Si-da-hya. This 
prevented the garrisons of the sections from rapidly 
supporting each other in this already little acces- 
sible country, to improve which very little had 
been done. The right of the position projected 
south-west, and, being without a lean-to, was 
exposed to the danger of envelopment. 

By the Commanding General’s dispositions of 
August 283 the 3rd Siberian Army Corps was dis- 
tributed in the position in detail as follows: 

The actual Battle Position consisted of three 
sections. The Right Section, extending from the 
line Siao-si-gou—T'schan-diao-pu to an unnamed 
village south-east of Ko-fyn-zy, was held by the 
24th East Siberian Rifle Regiment and 2 batteries 
of the 3rd and 1 battery of the 6th East Siberian 
Rifle Artillery Brigades; altogether, 8 battalions 
and 24 guns, under Colonel Letshitzki. In the 


a 
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Centre Section, on the heights between the Si-da- 
hya and the Tan-ho, were 2? battalions of the 
23rd Hast Siberian Rifle Regiment and 14 batteries 
of the 6th East Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade, 
under Major-General Krishtshinski. The Left 
Section, from the rocky height north of Ta-den- 
tsy to height “300” (exclusively), was occupied by 
52 battalions of the Ist Brigade 6th East Siberian 
Rifle Division and 14 batteries of the Artillery 
Brigade belonging to that division, under Major- 
General Danilow. 

The Advanced Position, between Ta-sin-tun and 
Ki-min-sy, was held by 1 battalion and 1 detach- 
ment of Scouts of the 11th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment, with orders to delay the enemy’s 
advance and to withdraw by the Si-da-hya valley 
on the General Reserve’s right group. 

Outposts were on the line Ye-liu-lin-tsy—Ka-ta- 
sy—Orr-da-ho—Zan-dia-gou—height “ 260.” 

The General Reserve (the 8rd East Siberian 
Rifle Division) was stationed in two groups—the 
right group, 6? battalions and 2 batteries, under 
Major-General Kashtalinski, near an unnamed 
village north of Ko-fyn-zy; the left group, 10th 
Kast Siberian Rifle Regiment, under Major-General 
Mordanow, at Tim-bu-an, east of height “189.” 

A Mixed Detachment, under Major-General 
Grekow, consisting of 1 battalion 12th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment, the Ussuri Cossack 
Regiment, 3 sotnias 2nd Werchneudinsk Cossack 
Regiment, 4 sotnias 2nd Tschitinsk Cossack Regi- 
ment, and 1st Horse Mountain Battery Frontier 
Guard, was watching at Ta-lin-ho in the Si-da-hya 
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valley. It had the additional task of keeping 
connection with the left advanced guard of the. 
2nd Siberian Corps on the Southern Front, stand- 
ing, under Major-General Tolmatshev, at the Miao- 
lin Pass.’ 

The exposed right flank was directly secured by 
a small detachment under Colonel Drushinin at 
Tun-sin-pu, consisting of 2 companies 9th Kast 
Siberian Rifle Regiment and 1 sotnia each of 
the 2nd Werchneudinsk and 2nd Tschitinsk Cos- 
sack Regiments. A sotnia of the last-named 
regiment was charged with watching on the left 
in the valley south-west of Ze-gou, and main- 
taining there connection with the neighbouring 
Corps.” 

At height “300” the 10th Army Corps continued 
the position, its front facing east generally. 
General Sslutshevski did not wish the Kun- 
tschin-lin, Ze-pan-lin, Pa-pan-lin, and An-pin-lin 
Passes, so important as starting-points for a likely 
Russian offensive, to fall into the hands of the 
Japanese without fighting, having the less reason 
to wish so when, on August 23, Kuropatkin’s order 
arrived “to make every arrangement possible for 
the assumption of the offensive.” All these passes, 
therefore, were kept occupied as advanced positions, 
but in a manner absolutely insufficient. Guns were 
not placed in position here owing to the great diffi- 
culty of getting them there and the impossibility 
of bringing them away in time in case of any 

1 P, 136. 

2 Tt is not known in what manner two sotnias of the 2nd Werchneu- 


dinsk Cossack Regiment were employed ; for the present they were 
probably with the General Reserve. 
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mishap. The main defence was planned behind 
the line of the mountain passes from height 
“300 ” past east of T'a-am-pin and Pio-gou to the 
Tai-tsy-ho. The employment of the bulk of the 
Artillery in that position had been provided for by 
the construction of entrenchments for the batteries. 
Entrenchments for the 10th Corps’ section of 
defence were only begun in August, and, therefore, 
not as complete at the beginning of the combats 
as those of the 3rd Siberian Army Corps. Besides, 
the length of this section, with its more than 
ample 124 miles of extent, considerably surpassed 
that of the neighbouring corps, being even more 


out of proportion with the number of troops 


available for its occupation. The Commanding 
General’s request to have height “ 300” apportioned 
to the 8rd Siberian Army Corps was declined 
by General Baron Bilderling. To crown all, 
Kuropatkin urged him to retain strong reserves, 
twenty battalions in all. ‘ With these forces,” he 
wrote, “it will be possible to collect sufficiently 
strong bodies at the decisive point to push the 
enemy back.” 

In conformity with the dispositions issued by 
the General Commanding, on August 23 at 11 p.m., 
the 10th Corps occupied its positions as follows : 

The Battle Position was divided into two sections, 
the Right of which extended from height “300” 
to the An-pin-lin Pass inclusive. It was under 
Major-General Gerschelmann, commanding the 9th 
Infantry Division. As garrison he had the 9th 
Infantry Division, Ist East Siberian Mountain 
Battery, Terek-Kuban Cavalry Regiment, and 
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units General Sslutshevski ordered him, “in 
consideration of the particular importance of the 
Corps’ right flank,” to use ten battalions under 
Major-General Rjabinkin’ for the defence of the 
position stretching to height “286” inclusive ; 
thence five battalions under Major-General Prince 
Orbeliani ’ to the An-pin-lin Pass. The distribu- 
tion of his Artillery was left to his discretion. 

The Left Section of the position, on the ridge 
of the rocky mountains east of Pio-gou, extended 
from the <An-pin-lin Pass exclusive over the 
Kit-su-rit-su-san to the Tai-tsy-ho. The object 
was to secure the corps’ sole line of retreat 
through the 'Tan-ho valley. The garrison of this 
section—122nd Infantry Regiment, 7th Battery 
31st Artillery Brigade, and 2 sotnias 1st Orenburg 
Cossack Regiment—was commanded by Colonel 
Klembovski. 

Of the General Reserve, under Major-General 
Wassiliev (then commanding the 31st Infantry 
Division), the 121st Infantry Regiment was stationed 
at the eastern borders of Ta-am-pin, the 2nd 
Brigade 31st Infantry Division and 50 guns 31st 
Artillery Brigade being at Schun-schwian-tsy. 

This scattering of forces in one position weakly 
occupied and extending along the line of passes 
in front, and in another position 24 to 3 miles 
behind the first, and the splitting up of the 
Reserve into two groups had little to recom- 


' Probably the 1st Brigade and two battalions 2nd Brigade 9th 
Infantry Division. 
? Probably from 2nd Brigade 9th Infantry Division. 
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2 sotnias Ist Orenburg Cossack Regiment. Of these 
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mend itself in any case. If it was intended to 
abandon the offensive from the outset the passes 
- ought to have been abandoned too, no effective 
defence being possible there without Artillery and 
strong Infantry. Merely occupying the passes was 
not sufficient, since the mountains elsewhere did 
not at all present an obstacle impossible to pass 
over. But, if Kuropatkin’s intended offensive was 
meant seriously, then the strong second position 
was altogether superfluous, then no efforts ought 
to have been spared in distributing the forces so as 
to bring their full weight, especially that of the 
Artillery, to bear upon the line in front on the 
passes, and to hold them against any attack. 

In General Reserve of the Eastern Front was 
the 17th Army Corps east and south-east of 
Liao-yan, under the direct orders of General Baron 
Bilderling. The mass of the 8rd Infantry Division, 
to which the 52nd Dragoons and 2 squadrons 
of the 51st Dragoons had been attached, was 
quartered on the right bank of the Tai-tsy-ho 
within the space Zou-tschin-tsy—Lu-dia-fan— 
Schan-mé-wo. Colonel Grulev’s Detachment and 
the 2nd Dagestan Cavalry Regiment were guarding 
the left flank at Pen-si-hu. After changing quarters 
frequently with some of its portions the 35th 
Infantry Division was finally, on August 24, at 
Chin-chwa-zin and Kaw-li-zun on the left bank 
of the river; the 140th Infantry Regiment was at 
Zo-fan-tun ; Corps Headquarters—1} battalions 
10th Infantry Regiment and 2 squadrons 51st 
Dragoons—at Liao-yan. 

On Kuropatkin’s orders of August 24, demanding 
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a determined resistance in the positions held at 
this moment, General Baron Bilderling gave the 
following directions on the morning of August 25: 

“The 3rd Siberian and 10th Army Corps will 
defend their positions obstinately. 

“The Ist Brigade 85th Infantry Division, 
together with an Artillery Abteilung, will reach 
Siao-lin-tsy to-day. 

“One regiment’ of the 2nd Brigade 35th Infantry 
Division, with one battery and one squadron of 
Dragoons, will reach Wei-dia-gou to-day, and 
continue marching to Ko-fyn-zy to-morrow. ‘The 
other regiment’ of this brigade will reach to- 
morrow Siao-lin-tsy. 

«The 9th and 12th Infantry Regiments, under 
orders of Major-General Lanshul, will stand at 
the Tai-tsy-ho bridge near Sio-tun-tsy on the 
right bank of the river. The 10th Infantry 
Regiment will reach Kin-dia-tun to-morrow. I and 
the Staff go to Siao-lin-tsy to-morrow.” * 

How little promising the acceptance of a battle 
on this extended front seemed to General Baron 
Bilderling * is shown by the fact that in his orders 


1 140th Infantry Regiment. 2 139th Infantry Regiment. 

3 Three batteries of the 35th Infantry Division were sent by orders 
of Kuropatkin to Scha-ho to the 4th Siberian Army Corps. (P. 232.) It 
is not known how the Artillery of the 3rd Infantry Division was 
employed. 

4 General of Cavalry Baron Bilderling, born in 1846, was educated 
in the Corps of Pages ; he entered the regiment of Chevalier Guards in 
1863, was transferred to the General Staff in 1871 after passing through 
the Staff College, commanded the 12th Dragoon Regiment in the 
Balkan campaign of 1877-8; was then for many years Director of the 
Nicolas Cavalry School, afterwards assistant to the Chief of the General 
Staff, and a member of the Committee for Military Science of the 
General Staff. In 1899 he was given the command of the 17th Army 
Corps, being promoted to General of Cavalry in 1901. 
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he did not even mention Kuropatkin’s request 
“to assume the offensive, should circumstances 
be favourable,” but rather concludes by saying : 

“Should it not be possible to stop the enemy, 
the troops will withdraw on Liao-yan and occupy, 
for an obstinate defence, the entrenched position 
north of the line Sui-yu—Ya-yu-tschi—Min-dia- 
fan—Ku-dia-tsy. The 10th Army Corps will de- 
fend the section from Sia-pu village to height 
148° (north of Tsiti-dia-gou), the 3rd Siberian 
Army Corps the section from height ‘148’ to 
Ku-dia-tsy.” : 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Eastern Front 
thus intended to use the 35th Infantry Division 
im reserve in the section of the 8rd Siberian 
Army Corps, but from the 8rd Infantry Division 
to use at first only the 10th Infantry Regiment in 
reserve in the section of the 10th Army Corps. 
General Sslutshevski thereupon asked permission, 
on August 25, to transfer Ianshul’s Brigade to the 
right bank of the Tan-ho, so as to be able to use 
it in case of need at the proper moment, in support 
of the 10th Corps. General Baron Bilderling, 
however, wishing to retain the chance of using 
that brigade, according to circumstances, either 
on the right or left bank of the Tai-tsy-ho, 
declined the request. Nor had it been his in- 
tention, by assigning a certain task to the rest 
of the regiments of his corps, to resign at the 
same time the right of disposing over them in 
favour of his subordinate commanding generals. 
But he omitted to say so distinctly. Hence 
General Iwanow thought he had a right to 
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dispose of the 35th Infantry Division without 
any further questioning. 

The numbers altogether of the troops on the 
Eastern Front were 89 battalions, 41 sotnias or 
squadrons, 282 Field and 16 Horse Artillery guns, 
and 8 battalions of Engineers, of a nominal strength 
of 96,000 men. 

In response to the orders of Supreme Head- 
quarters, that the Ist Japanese Army was to 
capture the heights on the left bank of the 
Tan-ho on August 28,’ General Baron Kuroki 
determined to push the enemy from his positions ° 
east of that river at the latest on August 26, 
forcing its passage on August 27. Close recon- 
naissance had established the difficulties of an 
attack on the passes, especially the difficulties 
Artillery would have in co-operating. Kuroki 
resolved to pierce the centre of the widely 
extended defensive position of the Russians by 
a night attack on August 25-26, the advance 
of both wings being deferred to the next 
morning.” 

Of the Ist Army were standing along the 
Lan-ho, the Guard Division at Ta-wuan, the 2nd 
Division north of Ten-schui-dsan, the 12th Division 
in the neighbourhood of the Yu-schu-lin Pass, 
and the Guard Kobi Brigade at Si-ho-yan. 

The orders issued to the Army on August 22 
at 5 p.m. laid down the following: 

“The Army, with its main body, will attack 

1 P. 145, 

é eras to General Ian Hamilton’s work (vol. ii. p. 40) it 


appeared, moreover, from intercepted Russian orders, that the enemy 
had paid particular attention to securing both his flanks and wings. 
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the enemy at T'a-am-pin, and, with portions, the 
enemy on the road to Liao-yan. 

«The 12th Division (less one battery), to which 
the mixed Kobi Brigade is attached, will attack 
the enemy at Ze-pan-lin and north of it on 
August 26. It will watch towards Pen-si-hu. 

“The 2nd Division (less 2nd Cavalry Regiment 
and one Field Artillery Abteilung), to which is 
attached one mountain battery of the 12th Division, 
will attack the enemy at Che-dia-pu-sa—Ze-gou— 
height ‘300’ before daybreak, August 26. 

“The Guard Division,! to which is attached 
the 2nd Cavalry Regiment and one Abteilung of 
the 2nd Field Artillery Regiment, will at daybreak, 
August 26, attack the enemy stationed on the 
road to Liao-yan and at Ta-den-tsy. 

“From August 25 at 6 p.m. I shall be at 
San-do-lei.” 

The 29th Kobi Regiment, being at this time 
still on the line of communication between 
An-tung and Fén-huan-tschén, was placed at the 
disposal of the Commander of the Ist Army 
as a general reserve. At the same time, the 
regiment received orders to proceed by forced 
marches to Ten-schui-dsan. It arrived there from 
F6én-huan-tschén about midnight, August 25-26, 
after marching for forty-eight hours. 

Army orders had directed the Guard Division 
to advance by the road Fén-huan-tsch6n—Liao- 
yan, which had suffered very much in many places 
from the heavy rains in August. It was therefore 


1 To it belonged also the Russian field battery captured on the 
Ya-lu and commanded by Major Hidikata. 
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anticipated that the movement of troops, especially 
of the numerous Artillery, would meet with many 
difficulties, and necessitate wearisome repairs of 
roads. So as to be in time to proceed with the 
attack on the enemy’s position at Lian-dia-san 
on August 26 the division began its advance 
from Ta-wuan as early as August 23. 

The general character of the Russian defensive 
line on that wing had been ascertained since 
the beginning of August by reconnaissances of 
Japanese patrols as well as by intelligence from 
spies. The presence of a hostile detachment 
in the neighbourhood of Lao-din-tan,? and of 
outposts on the heights west of Orr-da-ho, at 
Ho-gan-sa and Sia-ma-tun, was also known. But 
detailed information about the situation of the 
various entrenchments was wanting. 

Lieutenant-General Baron Hasegawa, command- 
ing the division, resolved to advance in stages 
—first to push back the enemy’s outposts, cap- 
turing the heights north of Ho-lun-gou and east 
of Pian-dia-wan, next those north and north-west 
of Orr-da-ho and at Ta-gou, preparing positions 
for the Artillery there, and only then, after two 
days, to proceed with the attack on the enemy’s 
main position. 

The Engineers, escorted by a battalion of 
Infantry and a few Cavalry, having been sent 
ahead to Ho-lun-gou already, on the morning of 
August 28, to repair the roads, the division 


1 The reason given for the equipment of the Guard Division with so 
much Artillery is that its left flank might, under certain conditions, 
become very much endangered. 

? Grekow’s Detachment. 
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began its advance in the evening, reaching the 
following positions at daybreak on August 24: 

The 2nd Guard Brigade (less one battalion), August 
the heights north of Ho-lun-gou and east of Sia-** 
ma-tun ; the Ist Guard Brigade (less one batta- 
lion), the heights east of Pian-dia-wan; the remain- 
ing two battalions, the 2nd Cavalry Regiment 
and the Artillery, as the divisional commander’s 
reserve, the country between Niu-ti-ai and Ho- 
lun-gou. The Guard Cavalry Regiment, together 
with one company of Infantry, were covering the 
left flank. 

The Infantry at once began to dig trenches 
without resting any length of time after the 
night march, four batteries being brought into a 
position prepared at Ho-lun-gou to meet all con- 
tingencies. Portions of the 2nd Guard Brigade 
were then pushed forward during the day to the 
heights between Orr-da-ho and Fin-tsy-ai, and 
south of the latter place. The Russian outposts 
withdrew to the next heights. No serious fighting 
is said to have occurred as yet on August 24 on 
this wing." 

But on the western wing there was an action 
fought on that day already, in the neighbourhood 
of Lao-din-tan and Tun-sin-pu. Major-General 
Grekow’s Detachment, charged with watching the 
Si-da-hya valley on the extreme right, in the 
neighbourhood of Lao-din-tan, was attacked by 


ee Oo 


" Russian accounts say that Japanese advanced troops had been seen 
in the valleys of Zan-dia-gou and San-pu already, on August 24, before 
whom the outposts of the left section had slowly retired, fighting, on 
Cho-tai. There is, however, no proof of Japanese troops having been 
there at all on that day. 
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Japanese Infantry—a battalion, it is said—from 
the direction of Pa-hu-dsai, and claims to have 
repulsed this attack with one company.’ Also, 
Colonel Drushinin’s small detachment on _ the 
pass-road Sia-ma-tun—Tun-sin-pu, occupying the 
heights east and south-east of Tun-sin-pu, was 
attacked, in a fog, in the early morning, by 
Japanese Infantry advancing from Pian-dia-wan 
and Schan-ma-tun.’ By occupying but weakly a 
front 14 miles long, Drushinin succeeded in 
deceiving the enemy about his strength. An 
ineffective fire-action developed at distant ranges, 
which the Japanese gave up at 2 p.m. General 
Iwanow sent from the General Reserve the 10th 
East Siberian Rifle Regiment, under General 
Mordanow, in support of Drushinin; at 5 p.m. 
this regiment occupied the ridge east of Dru- 
shinin’s position. At the same time he ordered 
three detachments of Scouts of the 9th, 10th, and 
21st East Siberian Rifle Regiments, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Odishelidse, to advance to the 
heights west of Ki-min-sy, and another detachment 
of Scouts to occupy Lian-dia-san village. These 
measures were probably adopted merely for the 
purpose of making the enemy show his strength. 


1 It possibly was some small reconnaissance in force by the Mixed 
Detachment of the 4th Army (p. 134), charged with guarding at 
Tya-schen-tun the right flank of the 10th Division, advancing through 
the mountains. But more likely the Guard Cavalry Regiment and the 
Infantry company attached to it had been making a reconnaissance 
on Lao-din-tan. 

® According to Drushinin’s report these were five Japanese bat- 
talions ; that would be the whole of the 1st Guard Brigade’s available 
Infantry. It seems, however, incredible that the Japanese should 
have faced him in such strength. 
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General Iwanow states he estimated the strength 


of the Japanese he saw south of Orr-da-ho 


at a division. Drushinin and Mordanow had 
agreed upon a night attack; but the General 
Commanding gave orders to Mordanow and to 
the detachments of Scouts in the evening to 
withdraw at night, the 10th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment being ordered to go to the General 
Reserve at Tim-bu-an, and the Scouts to the 
height north-west of Cho-tai. Drushinin’s De- 
tachment and the battalion pushed forward by 
the 11th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, together 
with the detachment of Scouts attached to it, 
remained in their position during the night. 

On receiving the first reports of the Japanese 
advance, Kuropatkin thought it was merely “a 
demonstration or attempt to reconnoitre.” But 
the news of an accumulation of strong forces 
at Orr-da-ho made him look upon the situation 
in a very different light on the evening of 
August 24. He wrote to General Iwanow: 

“It is possible the enemy may envelop your 
right with strong forces to-morrow. Don’t you 
think it advisable, having regard to the approach 
of the reserves,’ to prolong your right two versts, 
with a few men, without the enemy noticing 
it, so as to be able to occupy height ‘201’ 
south of Pau-schu-gou strongly with dismounted 
Cossacks ? The Horse Mountain Battery can act 
in support of the prolonged flank. These measures 


1 He undoubtedly means the 35th Infantry Division’s advance on 
Siao-lin-tsy and Ko-fyn-zy, ordered by General Baron Bilderling only 
on the morning of August 25, about which Kuropatkin and Iwanow 
may have been informed already on the evening of August 24. 


11 


August 
25. 
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will delay the enemy’s envelopment and procure 
time for the reserves to come up.” 

Kuropatkin was right in his anticipations. On 
the morning of August 25 it became evident 
that the Japanese Guard Division was advancing 
along the whole extent of its front, with a special 
weight on its own left flank. The battalion of the 
11th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, in the advanced 
position between Ta-sin-tun and Ki-min-sy, and 
the 8th Company 23rd East Siberian Rifle Regi- 
ment, holding a wooded height close to and 
west of Ki-min-sy, gradually, until 11 a.m., fell 
back in face of the Japanese Infantry’s attack, 
offering but slight resistance. Drushinin’s De- 
tachment, which had been under fire of superior 
forces since 5.80 a.m., and had resisted the enemy 
for two hours and a half, withdrew in an able 
manner from position to position to Ta-sin-tun. 
Grekow’s Detachment withdrew at 1 p.m. from 
Lao-din-tan to Ta-si-gou; whether it did so 
fighting, or on its own account, is not known. 
The Japanese at once entrenched themselves in 
the positions they had gained: the 2nd Guard 
Brigade, on the heights north of Orr-da-ho and 
between Ki-min-sy and ‘Ta-sin-tun, occupying 
Lian-dia-san with Infantry as well at 3.30 p.m. ; 
the Ist Guard Brigade, continuing to the left, 
on the heights east and south-east of Tun-sin-pu. 
The Guard Cavalry Regiment with its Infantry 
support got only as far as 24 miles south of 
Lao-din-tan. Artillery was brought into action 
on both sides to a limited extent only, and at 
very long ranges, after 7. am., the Japanese 
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bringing Hidikata’s Battery into action between 
_ Orr-da-ho and Fin-tsy-ai, and a field battery of 
the Guards at the pass-road Sia-ma-tun—Tun- 
: sin-pu, and the 3rd Siberian Army Corps the 
battery and a half of the centre section north 
of Ta-den-tsy, and the 1st Battery 8rd East 
Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade in the right 
section of the position south-west of Ko-fyn-zy. 
: The combat, chiefly one of Artillery, lasted, with 
some interruptions, until 4.30 p.m. Whilst Russian 
accounts make pretence to some advantages 
gained by their batteries, a Japanese eye-witness 
says that neither side attained any superiority or 
any special effect—that, at any rate, the very great 
amount of ammunition spent by the Russian 
Artillery on that day was far in excess of any 
effect obtained by them. The Japanese made 
use of the advantages their Infantry had gained 
on the ground by preparing Artillery positions 
and approaches to them in anticipation of the 
real attack next day. The division bivouacked 
in the position in battle formation. 

Reports came in at Divisional Headquarters till ery 
evening, saying the enemy opposite the Guard ~ 
Division was constantly being reinforced, and was 
concentrated with his main forces at Ko-fyn-zy. 
Lieutenant-General Baron Hasegawa _ therefore 
arranged for next day the 2nd Brigade of Guards 
(less one battalion), under General Watanabe,’ 


* Attached to General Watanabe were, in addition, for that purpose, 
a quarter squadron, Hidikata’s Battery, one battery of the 2nd Field 
Artillery Regiment, one section of Engineers, one-third bearer com- 
pany, and half a Field Hospital; to General Asada a quarter squadron 
and two-thirds bearer company. 
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on the right, to hold the enemy in front, and 
the Ist Brigade of Guards, under General Asada, 
on the left, to attack the Russian right south 
of Ko-fyn-zy. The Guard Cavalry Regiment (less 
one squadron) was ordered to advance on Lao- 
din-tan, and to reconnoitre and seek connection 
with the 4th Army in the direction of Chan- 
dia-yu, and the 2nd Cavalry Regiment to advance 
on Pei-lin-tsy, and reconnoitre towards 'Ta-si- 
gou and the country west of it. The bulk of the 
Artillery was to open fire at daybreak from the 
cover constructed on the heights between Orr- 
da-ho and Tun-sin-pu. The divisional commander 
kept one battalion of the 2nd Brigade of Guards, 


half a squadron, and the Guard Engineer battalion 


in general reserve east of Tun-sin-pu. 

On the Russian side General [wanow ' concluded, 
from the events of August 24 and 25, that no 
danger was threatening the left, General Danilow’s 
section, of his position, and that the Japanese were 
going to direct their main attack rather on his un- 
supported right. He therefore resolved to prolong 
his right next day, the 25th, as suggested by Kuro- 
patkin on the evening of August 24, ordering 
General Stolitza to occupy the heights in the 
direction of Ta-si-gou to the right of Colonel 
Letshitzki’s section with three battalions of the 
General Reserve,? and Colonel Drushinin, whose 

1 Lieutenant-General Iwanow, born in 1851, entered the Guard 
Artillery in 1866, and was with the Rumanian troops at the siege of 
Plevna in the Danube campaign. At the outbreak of war in 1904 
he was placed at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. 


2 Two battalions 12th and one battalion 9th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiments. 


—-~» ~ 
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detachment was reinforced by a sotnia and a half 
_ of Grekow’s Cossacks, the heights north of Ta-si- 
_ gou up to the valley leading to Pau-schu-gou. 
Grekow’s Detachment was to form the extreme 
right extending to height “201” south of Pau-schu- 
gou, and seek connection with the outposts of 
the Southern Front at height “216.” The troops 
in the right section thus newly formed were all 
placed under the command of Major-General 
_ Kashtalinski, who was therefore able to dispose 
of a total of 74 battalions, 134 sotnias, and 28 
guns. ‘To make up for the diminished strength of 
the General Reserve as soon as possible, General 
Iwanow thought he had the right to lay claim 
on the 35th Infantry Division of the 17th Army 
A Corps, which, from Bilderling’s orders, he knew was 
marching to Siao-lin-tsy and Wei-dia-gou. He 
_ therefore ordered the 1st brigade of that division 
_ (137th and 138th Infantry Regiments, under Major- 
_ General Glinski) and two batteries to move up 
_ from Siao-lin-tsy that same night and join the 
General Reserve north of Ko-fyn-zy ; these troops 
arrived there at 6.30 a.m. on August 26. At the 
same time he ordered the,140th Infantry Regiment, 
with the battery and squadron of Dragoons at- 
tached to it, to resume the march at night from 
Wei-dia-gou on Ko-fyn-zy. At dawn this latter 
detachment was at San-san-tsy. Though General 
Baron Bilderling resented this interference with 
his rights as commander-in-chief of this Army 
group, he ultimately gave his consent, to avoid 
further complications. 
Russian detachments of Scouts, pushing, after 
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~~ 
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harass the Japanese outposts, were repulsed. ~ 


The Infantry of the 1st Guard Brigade on the 
Japanese left crossed the valleys south-west of 
Tun-sin-pu and south of the line Siao-si-gou— 
Ta-si-gou under cover of darkness. At daybreak 
the fight began all along the line. The 2nd Guard 
Brigade confined itself, in compliance with orders, 
to fighting a containing fire-action with a small 
force only on the heights east of Ta-sin-tun against 
the Russian Infantry ensconced in the trenches 
of the centre section between ‘T'a-den-tsy and 
Ko-fyn-zy.' 

Soon after the Infantry combat had commenced, 
at 5.30 a.m., Hidikata’s Battery and the 1st Battery 
of the 2nd Field Artillery Regiment—these being 
the two batteries apportioned to the right wing— 
opened fire from the heights at Fin-tsy-ai on the 
Russian batteries north of Ta-den-tsy. The Ar- 
tillery duel here, as on the previous day, was 
conducted at ranges far too distant to have any 
eect. 

Far more serious was the action on the western 
wing, where the Ist Brigade of Guards had been 
ordered to make the main attack on the heights north 
of Siao-si-gou and 'Ta-si-gou. During the night, 

1 Russian accounts say the Japanese were trying all day without 
success to cross the San-pu valley in the direction of Cho-tai. If 
they tried at all, of which there is no trace in the accounts based on 
Japanese sources, they cannot at any rate, have done so seriously. It 
may be that a company of the 2nd Division (5th Company 29th Infantry 
Regiment) caused the Russians some trouble ; it had been sent as flank 


guard from Go-ka-rei in the direction of Cho-tai in the afternoon of 


August 25, with the object of gaining touch with the Guard Division. 
Gidy ThHirgs), 
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| eight batteries of the Guard Field Artillery Regi- 


ment and two batteries of the 2nd Field Artillery 
Regiment were brought into positions previously 
prepared for them. Six of these batteries opened 
fire simultaneously at 6 a.m. A Russian battery, 
much exposed to view south of Ko-fyn-zy—the 
Ist of the 3rd East Siberian Rifle Artillery Bri- 
gade—entering the fight at first single-handed, 
suffered heavy loss within a short space of time, 
and was silenced at 6.35 am. The Japanese 
batteries then ceased fire, too, for the moment, 
withdrawing portions of their gun detachments into 
cover. By order of Colonel Schwerin, commanding 
the Russian Artillery, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Batteries 3rd East Siberian Rifle Artillery Bri- 
gade' and the Ist Battery 6th East Siberian Rifle 
Artillery Brigade now came into action. The 
Japanese guns of that wing at once replied in 
mass. Some batteries on both sides had selected 
positions completely under cover, and were using 
indirect fire. This duel lasted almost without a 
single break the whole of the forenoon. It then 
rose to an exceptional violence from 1 to 3 p.m. ; 
but, though a great deal of ammunition was spent, 
neither side attained any appreciable superiority. 
An eye-witness reports on it as follows : 

“On August 27 I saw the Japanese batteries 
had excellently ranged. The soil in the positions 
occupied by the Russian batteries had been raked 
up by numerous common and percussion shrapnel 
shells. The actual damage done, however, seems 


1 The 3rd and 4th batteries of that brigade had been brought up 
from the General Reserve. 
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to have been very small, in spite of the correct 
range and of the fair distribution of fire. We 
found six horses! dead within and behind the 
position, a gun-wheel smashed, and an ammuni- 
tion-box in splinters. The battery * had been silent 
for some time, it is true, and had withdrawn its 
gun detachments under cover when the Japanese 
fire was at its highest; but, the moment the 
Japanese fire slackened a little, it resumed again 
the combat. What a large amount of ammunition 
this battery must have spent is apparent from the 
fact that I counted 160 empty cases near one gun 
emplacement and 167 near another. In this, as 
well as in the other battles, 1 was able to establish 
by my own observations, as well as from data 
furnished by officers I know, that the moral effect 
of shrapnel fire is far greater than the material 
damage. ‘T'o this it must be added that the pene- 
trative power of shrapnel bullets is not very great, 
especially if the bursting-point is very high. I 
have heard of many cases where men have been 
struck by shrapnel bullets without being wounded.” 

Although the guns were, on the whole, engaged 
merely in an Artillery duel, some of the Russian 
as well as of the Japanese guns, were, nevertheless, 
firing from time to time upon hostile skirmishers. 
When, soon after 3 p.m., a thunderstorm broke, 
rendering careful observation impossible, the 
Japanese, batteries ceased fire, the Russian bat- 
teries, however, partly using this opportunity to 


+ It must be remembered, of course, that the Russians always tried to 
bring their dead and wounded away with them, leaving only the horses 
behind. 

? Ist Battery 3rd East Siberian Rifle Artillery Brigade. 
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search and sweep the heights east. of Ta-sin-tun 
with shrapnel. In this they were also joined by 
the two batteries 35th Artillery Brigade, whose 
position south of Nan-ya-tun is not exactly known. 
When the rain had ceased, the Artillery duel 
recommenced. It was 8 p.m. when the fire died 
away on both sides. 

Within the framework of this violent, but, 
after all, undecisive, Artillery combat an Infantry 
action, as obstinate as it was costly, ran its 
course with fluctuating success. 

The 1st Brigade of Guards attacked with five 
battalions, one only being kept in reserve north 
of Ta-gou. Owing to the measures adopted 
by General Iwanow, the Russian position soon 
proved to be extending much further west than 
had been assumed. It was therefore no longer 
a question of enveloping that wing. Russian 
rifles, and sometimes their guns, too, were in- 
flicting heavy loss on the Japanese. Although 
the brigade succeeded in gaining the heights north 
of Siao-si-gou and ‘T'a-si-gou, its attack failed here 
to make further progress some time before noon. 
At 11 am. the 140th Infantry Regiment arrived 
in support of General Kashtalinski on the Russian 
side. 

Colonel Martynow, commanding that regiment, 
had, with the whole of his force, turned off the 
road half-way between San-san-tsy and 'T'schan- 
diao-pu when on his way to Ko-fyn-zy, the object 
of his march, and on his own initiative had marched 
by Pau-schu-gou, hurrying to the battlefield of 
the right, on the report of an action having 
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commenced there, and on hearing the sound of 
cannon. With three battalions in first line,’ 
and supported by Grekow’s and Drushinin’s De- 
tachments, he attacked the Japanese left by 
surprise, two companies of the 9th East Siberian 
Rifle Regiment, of Major-General Stolitza’s 
Detachment, making at the same time a 
counter-attack in front. The accounts differ in 
regard to the success of this attack. An eye- 
witness on the Japanese side says in his report: 
«The Russians were constantly reinforcing their 
right in the afternoon. The Japanese attack came 
to a complete standstill. The brigade suffered 
considerable loss, two companies being all but 
annihilated. ‘The impression gained ground as if 
the Russians were going to make a counter-attack 
in superior force on the Ist Brigade. To con- 
tinue to attack here seemed impossible.” Colonel 
Martynow’s report on the action says the Japanese 
were turning in full flight across the Ta-si-gou— 
Siao-si-gou valley, the 140th Regiment, inter- 
mingled with skirmishers of Grekow’s Detachment, 
following them to the heights north of Ta-si-gou, 
where it remained until darkness set in. It then 
marched back to Pau-schu-gou. We may be 
justified in assuming that the extreme left, of 
course, but not the whole, of the Japanese Ist 
Brigade of Guards, was forced from the heights 
north of Ta-si-gou and Siao-si-gou. At any rate, 
a decisive success was not obtained by the Russians 
on the western section of the position. General 


1 The battery, being unable to follow over the mountains, had to be 
sent back. The squadron of Dragoons was covering the right flank. 
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Iwanow was not informed of Colonel Martynow’s 
intervention ; and that, he says, is the reason why 
no further use was made of this partial success. 
The offensive on the left having failed, General 
Baron Hasegawa resolved, at 3 p.m., to bring up 
three battalions still held in reserve and to make 
with them a frontal attack to the right, and in 
relief, of the hard-pressed 1st Brigade of Guards. 
They were the battalions of the 2nd Brigade of 
Guards’ retained by the divisional commander 
for his own disposal at Tun-sin-pu, the battalion’ 
the Ist Brigade of Guards had left in reserve at 
Ta-gou, and one battalion of the 2nd Brigade of 
Guards stationed south of Ta-sin-tun. On the 
Russian side, General Iwanow sent the 138th 
Infantry Regiment from the General Reserve, 
apparently about the same time, in aid of General 
Kashtalinski. He reinforced General Stolitza’s 
section with six companies, and Colonel Letshitzki’s 
with eight. The renewed attack by the Japanese 
had also not the success the Japanese had hoped 
for. The battalion furthest to the right was 
unable to push further down into the valley than 
the outlying buildings south-east of 'Ta-sin-tun ; 
the other two battalions, in light skirmishing 
lines, did advance to about the level of Ka-ta-sy, 
but were obliged to halt here, chiefly owing to 
fire of shrapnel. It was impossible to continue 
with the attack. At 6 p.m. the General Reserve 
of the Ist Army—the 29th Kobi Regiment ’— 
arrived at Tun-sin-pu after completing some 
extremely fatiguing marches, and was placed at 
1 P, 164. ? P. 169. SP! ay, 
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the disposal of the Guard Division, but, owing 
to its great exhaustion, was not brought into 
action on that day. 

During the last attack of the western wing, the 
Infantry combat on the eastern wing, where the 
Japanese had hitherto been making merely a 
holding attack, increased in violence too. At 
4 p.m. the 2nd Brigade of Guards reinforced its 
firing-lines, which then directed a rapid fire on the 
centre section of the Russian position on the heights 
between Ta-den-tsy and kKo-fyn-zy. But no 
attempt was made to cross the valley separating 
the two positions. On the contrary, shortly before 
6 p.m. the firing-lines, leaving only a few men in 
the trenches, were withdrawn behind the crest of 
the heights. 

The combat of August 26 was thus a drawn one. 
The Russians worked at night strengthening their 
position; detachments of Scouts again tried to 
harass the enemy in various localities, but were 
repulsed everywhere. The Japanese Guard Divi- 
sion bivouacked in fighting formation. In view of 
the fact that the division was bivouacking in two 
distinct and separated groups, with the enemy, 
moreover, considerably overlapping their front, its 
position was a dangerous one. The 1st Brigade of 
Guards lost 900, the 2nd Brigade of Guards 100 
men. 

Meanwhile, an action had also been fought on 
August 26 between the other two of Kuroki’s 
Divisions and the Russian 10th Army Corps. 

Though the advance of the Japanese Guard 
Division on the position of Lian-dia-san was noticed 


se 
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on those days in front of the 10th Russian Army 3 Bilder- 
Corps to cause alarm. Nobody therefore believed eee re 
in the imminence of a serious attack in that to attack 
quarter, but rather thought the moment pro- Anguee 
_ pitious for procuring the 38rd Siberian Army 76 
q Corps relief by a counter-attack, in conformity 
with the spirit of Kuropatkin’s instructions. 
General Baron Bilderling, Commander-in-Chief 
on the Eastern Front, whose orders early on 
August 25 did not disclose the idea of an offen- 
| sive at all, sent orders to General Sslutshevski in 
‘ _ the evening directing him to make an energetic 
) 


as early as August 24 and 25, nothing occurred General 


attack in the direction of Che-dia-pu-sa next 
morning, so as to relieve the pressure on the neigh- 
bouring corps, and draw some of the enemy’s 
forces away from it. It is not known how far 
_ Bilderling had been informed of the events in 
which the 3rd Siberian Army Corps had been 
involved on August 24 and 25—in particular, 
whether he was aware of the views held by 
General Iwanow, that he was not afraid of his 
left being threatened, but rather expected the 
enemy’s main attack to be delivered on his right. 
As it was, a limited offensive move in the 
direction of Che-dia-pu-sa by portions of the 
10th Corps could hardly be expected to influence 
the course of events at Ta-si-gou and Ko-fyn-zy. 
On this, General Sslutshevski ordered the same 
night a mixed detachment from the General 
Reserve under Major-General Wassiliev, consisting 
of the 121st and 123rd Infantry Regiments, three 
batteries 31st Artillery Brigade, and one sotnia Ist 
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Orenburg Cossack Regiment, to assemble at Ze- 
gou at daybreak and advance on Che-dia-pu-sa at 
6 a.m. 
Japanese initiative, however, frustrated this plan. 
Night Kuroki’s resolve to capture the enemy’s position 
oa * Kun-tschin-lin Pass—height “300” by a night attack 
japanese had probably been known to the 2nd Division 
on before the orders had been issued to the Army, at 
25-26, any rate, in time enough to enable it to make all 
the necessary preparations carefully beforehand. 
Day and night, numerous reconnoitring parties 
were pushed out to gain an intimate knowledge of 
the ground, and make the Russians gradually think 
it was merely the usual kind of nightly skirmish 
they had been accustomed to. The rank and file 
were minutely instructed in all the details of how 
to act. Every leader, down to the captain of a 
company, was given his distinct task, thus enabling 
him to familiarise himself thoroughly beforehand 
with the ways and means of executing it. 
The division remained in its position in the 
Lan-ho valley, north of Ten-schui-dsan, until 
August 25, the 15th Brigade being in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tiu-za-iu, the 3rd Brigade in the 
neighbourhood of Scha-ka-ho-schi, and the Divi- 
sional Staff at Ten-schui-dsan. The line of out- 
posts ran along the heights west of Tan-gia-pu-tsy 
to Schei-se-ki-rei. 
Sketch 8. Divisional orders for the night attack settled that, 
at 4 p.m. on August 25, the right column,! under 


1 Composition : 16th Infantry Regiment, 2nd Battalion 30th Infantry 

‘ Regiment, one troop of Cavalry, 1st Abteilung 2nd Field Artillery 

Regiment, 2nd and 3rd Companies 2nd Engineer Battalion, and half 
a bearer company. 
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Major-General Okasaki, should be south of Tan-gia- 
pu-tsy, and the left column," under Major-General 
Matsunaga, at Go-ka-rei. Thence they were first to 
advance during the night to west of Ka-ka-ho-schi 
and Oka-ho-schi respectively, and then, at 4.30 a.m., 
to attack simultaneously: the right column, the 
salient height south-east of Che-dia-pu-sa; and the 
left, the heights north of Sa-schi-ko. Two bat- 
talions’ and half a squadron, and for the present 
also the left column’s mountain battery and 
Engineer company, were to remain at Go-ka-rei 
as general reserve, in the hands of the divisional 
commander. 

Divisional orders were thus directing both columns 
on the portion of the position at the passes the 
troops of General Rjabinkin were holding. 

Okasaki’s column pushed some companies for- 
ward in the evening to guard against surprise ; they 
occupied the heights north and south of Ka-ka-ho- 
schi after some slight skirmishes with a few small 
Russian posts. At 11.30 p.m. the column arrived 
west of Ka-ka-ho-schi. Thence the commander 
sent two companies forward along the road to Che- 
dia-pu-sa, with orders to open a brisk fire to make 
the Russians believe the main attack was being 
directed on the Kun-tschin-lin Pass. All other 
troops were strictly told not to fire on any account. 
At 2.30 a.m. the 16th Infantry Regiment formed 
for attack at the foot of the height south-east of 
Che-dia-pu-sa, with two battalions in first line, 


1 Composition: 3rd Infantry Brigade, one troop of Cavalry, 5th 
Battery (Mountain) 12th Artillery Regiment, Ist Company 2nd 
Engineer Battalion, and half a bearer company. 

? Ist and 8rd Battalions 30th Infantry Regiment. 
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eight companies all in a line in close order, the 
remaining two in rear. The 2nd Battalion 30th 
Infantry Regiment, in reserve, moved up to 
south-west of Ko-ka-ko. ‘The Artillery Abteilung 
was got into position at Sei-ko with the help of 
Engineers. Shortly after 3.30 a.m., an hour, there- 
fore, before the time fixed by divisional orders, the 
first line, advancing simultaneously and as noise- 
lessly as: possible, commenced to attack after the 
commander of the division had been informed by 
telephone. Bayonets were not fixed until close 
within charging distance. The ruse of the Japanese 
was a complete success. While the Russians were 
busy occupying their fire-trenches strongly on both 
sides of the Kun-tschin-lin Pass road, the ten 
companies of the 16th Infantry Regiment were 
meeting only small forces south of it, pushing 
them back in a short hand-to-hand fight at 
4.50 a.m. Still, the loss of the Japanese was 
about 200 men. ‘The enemy, now fearing to 
be cut off, evacuated the position north of the 
Kun-tschin-lin Pass as well, withdrawing on 
Ze-gou. 

The left column’s task under General Mat- 
sunaga proved much more difficult. The column 
was assembled at Oka-ho-schi, its appointed place, 
also at 11.30 at night. Some advanced com- 
panies drove a few Russian piquets from height 
« 960.” The divisional reserve moved at the 
same time from Go-ka-rei to Oka-ho-schi. At 
3.30 a.m. the 3rd Brigade formed for attack at Sa- 
schi-ko. On the right, the 4th Infantry Regiment 
deployed north-east of the village with three com- 
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panies each of the 3rd and Ist Battalions in first 


line, the other two companies remaining behind 
the right wing as the colonel’s reserve. The 2nd 
Battalion was kept in reserve by the brigadier at 
the north-east corner of Sa-schi-ko. On the left, 
the 29th Infantry Regiment placed every company 
of the 3rd and Ist Battalions and the 6th Company 
in first line, the 7th and 8th Companies forming the 
regimental reserve behind the centre.’ The moun- 
tain battery was got into position close to, and 
north of, height ‘‘ 260” after the Engineers had pre- 
pared some cover for the guns there. The 3rd 
Brigade started about 4 a.m., thus a little later 
than the right column. It advanced in the same 
way as the other brigade—in silence, and without 
firmg. The 4th Infantry Regiment, moving to- 
wards the steep heights, covered with rubble, stones, 
and boulders, north of Sa-schi-ko, met with an 
obstinate resistance. The Russians opened a rapid 
volley fire, causing great loss. Colonel Yoshida, 
commanding the regiment, was killed; two bat- 
talion commanders were wounded. When, how- 
ever, General Matsunaga brought up his reserve— 
the 2nd Battalion 4th Infantry Regiment—and 
engaged it in the centre between the other two 
battalions the enemy’s position was carried at 
4.45 am., a few minutes before the men of the 
15th Brigade gained their success. 

The right of the 29th Infantry Regiment was 
able to approach the enemy’s position on the 


! The 5th Company had been sent from Go-ka-rei in the direction of 
Cho-tai in the afternoon of August 25 to cover the division’s left flank. 


(P. 166.) 
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heights north-west of Sa-schi-ko unnoticed to 
within 15 or 20 yards, in spite of the moonlight 
night, capturing it with the first rush. The 
Ist Battalion, on the extreme left of the division, 
alone met with determined opposition when ad- 
vancing west of Sa-schi-ko. Its bayonet charge 
was repulsed; it had to retire 400 to 500 yards. 
At daybreak the combat developed here into a 
hotly contested fire-action. ‘Towards 8 a.m. the 
Russian right was reinforced. Between 8 and 
8.45 a.m. the divisional commander, having gone 
to height “260,” brought into action, to the left of 
the Ist Battalion 29th Infantry Regiment, one 
after the other, three companies from his reserve 
—lst and 8rd Battalions 30th Infantry Regiment 
—which had moved up to Sa-schi-ko. But the 
Russians did not evacuate this portion of their 
advanced position till after 10 a.m., when two of 
the mountain battery’s guns had opened on them 
a very destructive shrapnel fire from a point close 
to and north of Sa-schi-ko. Shortly after 11 a.m. 
the Japanese Infantry was in possession of the 
enemy’s position here as well. The other guns 
of the mountain battery, having followed into the 
firing-line of the 4th Infantry Regiment already 
since 7 a.m., had an opportunity of forcing back 
some Russian Infantry advancing to attack in 
the valley of Ze-gou. The fire of Russian guns 
from the same quarter did no harm to the Japanese 
guns. The total loss of the 3rd Brigade is given 
as 29 officers (of whom 9 were dead) and 492 men. 

The remarkable fact that the undoubted success 
of the 2nd Division all along the line since day- 
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break had but little effect upon the attitude of 
the Russian right, whose line of retreat was being 
threatened, can only be understood if we know 
the views the Japanese divisional commander was 
holding about the situation as a whole, and his 
actions resulting from those views. Lieutenant- 
General Baron Nishi originally intended to con- 
tinue the attack with his main forces upon 
the heights of Ta-am-pin after capturing the 
Russian advanced positions. But, on the intelli- 
gence that north of Che-dia-pu-sa as well as 
opposite the Guards at Lian-dia-san the Russians 
were still holding their ground, and that very 
strong forces were at Ta-am-pin, he determined 
not to advance for the present beyond the positions 
he had captured at the passes. General Mat- 
sunaga’s Brigade alone received orders to capture 
height “300” after its ultimate success at Sa-schi- 
ko. Piercing the enemy’s centre, as demanded 
by Army Orders of August 22, was therefore not 
attempted. Whether and how far Army Head- 
quarters, since daybreak at Go-ka-rei, had been 
the means of influencing this decision we are 
unable to say. 


By Army Orders of August 22 the attack of Attack 


the 12th Division as well as that of the Guards 


was designed to be an act to follow the 2nd 1 epee 


Division’s penetration of the Russian centre at 


night. Lieutenant-General Baron Inouyé, com- Sketch 8. 


manding the 12th Division, however, taking into 
account the difficulties connected with mountainous 
warfare, resolved to make his attack on the enemy’s 
position apportioned to him rather at night, too. 
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He charged General Umesawa to secure his right 
in the direction of Pen-si-hu with four battalions of 
the Guard Kobi Brigade and one mountain battery. 
This detachment remained at first in the neigh- 
bourhood of Si-ho-yan, moving then to the 
Tai-tsy-ho opposite Pen-si-hu as the operations 
on Liao-yan were progressing. General Baron 
Inouyé started with the rest of his command, in 
four columns, at 8.30 p.m. on August 25. 

The 28rd Brigade, on the right, advanced with 
its right column, composed of the 46th Infantry 
Regiment (less 2nd Battalion) and two batteries, 
by Tschao-tsia-pu-tsy on height “273” and on the 
ridge north-east of it; with its left column, com- 
posed of the 24th Infantry Regiment (less two 
companies) and two batteries, from Lao-guan-lin 
by Gu-tsia-tsa and Hun-scha-gou on the heights 
east of Miao-lin.” The reserve—2nd Battalion 
46th Infantry Regiment, two companies 24th 
Infantry Regiment, one company of Engineers, 
and half a bearer company—followed the latter 
column. 

The right column of the 12th Brigade, con- 
sisting of the 47th Infantry Regiment, half a troop 
of Cavalry, one section of Engineers, and two 
batteries, went from the neighbourhood south 
of Lao-guan-lin by Sui-schu along the pass-road 
towards the An-pin-lin Pass; the left column, 
consisting of the 14th Infantry Regiment (less 
1st Battalion), half a squadron, one section of 
Engineers, and two batteries, by Li-pi-yu’ towards 


1 Called Kit-su-rit-su-san by the Japanese. 
? Marked on map going by Tsiu-kou-yii,—Translator. 
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the Ze-pan-lin Pass. The Brigade Reserve—1st 
Battalion 14th Infantry Regiment, one troop of 
Cavalry, and one company of Engineers—followed 
the left column, the 2nd Guard Kobi Regiment 
and the Kobi Battery, as Divisional Reserve, joining 
the 23rd Brigade’s reserve, marching by Gu-tsia- 
tsa. The bulk of the divisional Cavalry regiment, 
marching at first behind the extreme right column, 
was afterwards to cover the right of the division 
north of 'T'schao-tsia-pu-tsy. 

No immediate co-operation had thus _ been 
arranged with the 2nd Division, the right column 
of which had not been directed to the Kun-tschin- 
lin Pass itself, but to the heights south of it; as, 
however, both the more southern columns of the 
12th Division met the enemy under conditions 
similar to those the 2nd Division was meeting on 
their left, events took a similar course here too. 
The attack of these two southern columns was 
directed against that portion of the Russian position 
on the passes which troops, taken from General 
Prince Orbeliani’s section of the defensive position, 
were holding. The left column, moving forward, 
pushed some of the enemy’s outposts back at Kin- 
ka-ho-schi at 1.40 a.m., storming, without reply- 
ing to the enemy’s hot fire, the Ze-pan-lin and 
Pa-pan-lin Passes at the point of the bayonet soon 
after 5 a.m. The right column met the enemy 
early too, at 1.30 a.m., on the heights south of 
the An-pin-lin Pass; it drove him away, charging 
with the bayonet. But, having followed him 
for 500 or 600 yards, the further advance of the 
Japanese was stayed by a deadly fire, until at 
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4, a.m. a renewed assault by the 47th Infantry 
Regiment ended with the capture of the An-pin-lin 
Pass and the heights adjoining it. The Japanese 
followed the retreating enemy on the pass-road, 
occupying the heights east of San-dia-tsy between 
7 and 8 am. The two mountain batteries then 
came into action here, opening fire on Russian 
Infantry coming up from the direction of Ta-am- 
pin in support of their retreating bodies. The 
battalions of the reserve the divisional commander 
had sent in support of the brigade, on the report 
of the resistance it was meeting at the pass, 
arrived, but after both columns of the brigade 
had achieved their success. The brigadier, General 
Shimamura, desisted here, too, from advancing 
any further in the face of the strong forces the 
enemy was deploying at Ta-am-pin ; he ordered the 
captured position to be maintained, bringing into 
action, in the gap between his two regiments, his 
reserve, the Ist Battalion 14th Infantry Regiment, 
and, later on, also a battalion of the Divisional 
Reserve which had been placed at his disposal. 

The attack of the two right columns of the 
division had taken a less favourable course. At 
10 p.m. on August 25 they crossed the Lan-ho 
with little difficulty, being but slightly fired on 
by some Russian advanced detachments of Scouts ; 
their further advance, however, unlike that of the 
neighbouring columns, did not meet in the passes 
comparatively weak forces, but came upon the 
Kit-su-rit-su-san and the left of the enemy’s main 
position, both of which were being obstinately 
defended by the 122nd Infantry Regiment, under 
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Colonel Klembovski. While the 24th Infantry 
: Regiment established itself upon the heights 
; 


opposite the Kit-su-rit-su-san, unable to gain 
ground beyond them, portions of the 46th Infantry 
Regiment were lying on the slopes of height 
“273” at a distance of only 50 yards from the 
s Russian marksmen, who by their hot fire foiled 
__ every attempt to assault the position. At daybreak 
the combat, here on this flank, developed into a 
stationary fire-action which, ably and obstinately 
conducted as it was on both sides, did not bring 
about any decision whatsoever. 

The general situation of the Ist Japanese Situation 
Army early on the morning of August 26 was ree 
therefore as follows : 26. 
4 On the left, the Guards were only preparing 
: for an attack on the enemy’s position at Ko-fyn-zy ; 
in the centre, the 2nd Division and the 12th 
Brigade had certainly captured the enemy’s ad- 
vanced position at the passes, but voluntarily had 
abandoned all further attack on his main position. 
The right or 23rd Brigade had met with such an 
obstinate resistance that no advantage could be 
gained here at all for the present. 

There are no Russian accounts describing the 
nocturnal combats just outlined; it is therefore 
impossible to trace the action of the troops in 
detail. Not even the strength of the troops 
engaged in the actions is known. Since the 
Japanese attack took the Russians by surprise, 
it may be assumed that, apart from the 122nd 
Infantry Regiment, only the weak garrisons of the 
positions in the passes were at first on the spot, 
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these being but gradually, and then mostly too 
late, supported by the main bodies of Rjabinkin’s 
and Prince Orbeliani’s sections of defence. 
General Sslutshevski, being impressed by the 
unexpected night attack of the Japanese, gave up 
his intention of making an offensive move with 
Wassiliev’s Mixed Detachment towards Che-dia- 
pu-sa. He ordered the 121st Infantry Regiment, 
having already got as far as Ze-gou, to remain 
there “until the situation has cleared up,” being 
able to stop the rest of the detachment at Ta- 
am-pin. Orbeliani’s defeated troops established 
themselves east of San-dia-tsy on the heights north 
and south of the main road, Rjabinkin’s on the 
line height “800 ” '—Ze-gou—height “286,” being 
reinforced by three battalions of Wassiliev’s De- 
tachment and by one battalion of the 35th Infantry 
Regiment. ‘Two batteries which General Rjabinkin 
had placed in the valley of Ze-gou opened fire on 
the heights occupied by the 2nd Japanese Division 
south-east of that village, and on the guns of the 
mountain battery’ that had come into action there, 
several batteries, being entrenched east of Ta-am- 
pin—Yu-dia-gou in the position behind, at the same 
time directing their fire on the An-pin-lin Pass and 
the heights adjoining it. This may also have con- 
tributed to the Japanese commanders deciding not 
to continue with the attack for the present. At 
the same time, the main position in rear was occu- 
pied throughout its length by the General Reserve, 
which, with the exception of one battalion, had 


' That height had not been attacked hitherto. 
Pe baniygs 
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been moved up. Into this position Rjabinkin’s and 
Orbeliani’s advanced troops now also gradually 
retired, covered by the fire of Artillery. It was 
to be “obstinately defended,” as the orders ran. 

A change was now made in the command, in Course of 
so far as Major-General Gerschelmann was placed 2°t" 
in charge of all the troops apportioned to the northern 
defensive section from height “300” to Ta-am-pin ve ee 
inclusive, Major-General Wassiliev, till then com-”° 
manding the General Reserve, being entrusted Sketchs. 
with the defence of the position from Ta-am-pin 
exclusive to the Tai-tsy-ho. 

At noon the distribution of the troops was as 
follows : 


(a) General Gerschelmann’s Section of Defence 


Ist Brigade 9th Infantry Division, 121st In- 
fantry Regiment, one battalion 124th Infantry 
Regiment, 2nd Brigade 9th Infantry Division, 3rd 
and 4th Batteries 9th Artillery Brigade, Terek- 
Kuban Cavalry Regiment, and two sotnias Ist 
Orenburg Cossack Regiment. 


(6) General Wassiliev’s Section of Defence 


Three batteries 31st Artillery Brigade (in the 
valley south of Ta-am-pin), 123rd Infantry Regi- 
ment, two batteries’ (on the heights east of 'Ta-am- 
pin—Yu-dia-gou), 122nd Infantry Regiment, two 
battalions 124th Infantry Regiment, one battery 
31st Artillery Brigade (on the heights of Pio-gou), 
and two sotnias Ist Orenburg Cossack Regiment. 


! Brigade not known. 
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(c) General Reserve, under Major-General 
Grekow 


One battalion 124th Regiment, six batteries, and 
two sotnias 1st Orenburg Cossack Regiment (north 
of Ta-am-pin). In the afternoon five battalions 
were at first withdrawn into the General Reserve, 
and then five more, of which the 2nd Brigade 
9th Infantry Division was part, it having been 
engaged in the present action most. 


The Russian official accounts and the descriptions 
given by the Japanese considerably differ in regard 
to the subsequent events of the combat on that 
day. According to the latter, the 2nd Division 
and Shimamura’s Brigade were merely firing all 
day long with Artillery at effective ranges, the far 
stronger Russian Artillery proving superior to that 
of the Japanese. The left of General Matsunaga’s 
Brigade alone proceeded in the afternoon to carry 
out its task of capturing height “300” as ordered. 
An attempt to secure the co-operation of the 
mountain battery attached to the brigade had to 
be given up, owing to heavy rain and dense fog. 
Late in the evening the report came in at Divisional 
Headquarters of the left having captured that 
height. This report is said to have been incorrect, 
the troops charged with capturing height “300” 
having made a mistake in the darkness, it is 
alleged, and taken a more southerly height they 
had occupied for that of “300.” Yet, as a matter 
of fact, the Japanese do seem to have driven back 
the Russian 33rd Infantry Regiment from that 


“hk eae 
ae 
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height between 7 and 8 o'clock in the evening, 
but, of course, temporarily only.’ 

The official reports of the 10th Army Corps 
assert that the Japanese were constantly trying to 
attack the main position at T’a-am-pin on that 
day, but always failed in these attempts, with 
heavy loss. 

Proved are such attempts only on the northern 
portion of the battlefield at Pio-gou, where 
Kigoshi’s Brigade, after its night attack, was 
engaged in a violent fire-action with the 122nd 
Russian Infantry Regiment on the right of the 
12th Division. It was seen in the morning that 
the rocky heights east of Pio-gou were occupied 
from the Kit-su-rit-su-san to the Tai-tsy-ho by 
Russian Infantry. Six guns of the 7th Battery 
31st Artillery Brigade, unseen by the Japanese, in 
position at the pass close to and south of knoll “278,” 
opened, at 6 a.m., an effective fire on the two moun- 
tain batteries attached to the 23rd Brigade, and, 
in position at Hun-scha-gou; these batteries were 
unable to reply until they had changed their posi- 
tion twice to a more westerly point. On the other 
hand, two Japanese mountain guns, being brought 
right up into the firing-line of the right of the 
brigade (3rd Battalion 46th Infantry Regiment) 
on the ridge stretching in a north-easterly direction 
from height “273” to the Tai-tsy-ho, succeeded 
in putting two Russian guns out of action south 
of Sa-kan. At 7.40 am. Colonel Klembovski 


1 Several Russian reports agree that two companies of the 21st East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment, which General Danilow had sent from the 
section occupied by the neighbouring corps, drove the Japanese away 
again from that height at 8 p.m. 
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sent the following message to Army Corps Head- 
quarters: “At 6 a.m. the Japanese opened fire on 
my left and rear from a mountain battery on the 
heights north-east of Ho-u-yu. At 7 my battery 
was fired on with common shell—‘ Lyddite bombs ° 
—from an easterly direction. At 7.15 the Artillery 
ceased fire. At the present moment the Japanese 
are pressing forward stiffly in the valley, coming 
from Sa-kan village.” 

General Sslutshevski thereupon sent two bat- 
talions of the 124th Infantry Regiment from the 
General Reserve in support of Colonel Klembovski 
requesting at the same time General Baron Bilder- 
ling, in a note he added to Klembovski’s report, 
which he at once transmitted to Bilderling, “to 
send the brigade of the 3rd Infantry Division’ by 
Pei-se-mu on Ho-u-yu, in consideration of the 
importance of his left flank.” ‘The appearance of 
Japanese Infantry and Artillery south of Sa-kan 
on the flank and in rear of the Russians, 
asserted here in this report, must, however, be 
doubted. Apart from the fact that it cannot be 
brought to harmonise with any of the accounts 
on the Japanese side, it seems improbable, because 
otherwise it was bound to have a decisive effect 
on that wing. For, the support of Ianshul’s 
Brigade General Sslutshevski had asked for did 
not arrive; and, as a matter of fact, the general 
situation in that quarter remained unchanged until 
the afternoon.” 


1 Tanshul’s Brigade. (P. 155.) 
? It can only be assumed that the mentioning of Sa-kan village must 
have been caused by an erroneous orienting on the ground. 
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The 24th Infantry Regiment, on the left of the 
23rd Brigade, succeeded in gaining possession of 
the Kit-su-rit-su-san by 11 a.m. But all attempts 
to get beyond it failed. At 3 p.m. Colonel Klem- 
bovski was wounded. This seems to have reacted 
somewhat unfavourably on the further resistance 
of the Russians. The Japanese, having been re- 
pulsed in several hand-to-hand contests with the 
Russians, who were not slow in replying with 
counter-attacks, General Kigoshi, at 3 p.m., ordered 
the 3rd Battalion 46th Regiment once more to 
assault knoll “273.” It now successfully drove 
the Russian garrison of two companies from that 
height, in spite of the gallant advance of two other 
Russian companies charging from Pio-gou with 
the bayonet. This success decided the fate of the 
battery in the pass south of the knoll. At 4.30 p.m. 
the gun detachments abandoned their guns, but 
taking the breech-blocks with them. ‘The battery 
was now defenceless under the fire of the Japanese ; 
it could, however, not yet be taken by the Japanese, 
the fire of the Russian skirmishers, who had partly 
retired to the heights west of Pio-gou, and were 
partly making a stand south of the pass, forbid- 
ding an advance on the pass itself. An attack 
the 24th Infantry Regiment intended to make at 
4.30 p.m., and for which orders had already been 
issued, was abandoned owing to a violent thunder- 
storm and dense fog. At 6 p.m., however, the 
Russians evacuated the heights east of Pio-gou 
they had so long and so obstinately defended, with- 
drawing to the line Ho-u-yu—Ku-sao-zin. The 
battery was thus finally lost by the Russians. The 


The 
Russians 
withdraw 
behind 
the Tan- 
ho. The 
Japanese 


Sketch 9. 
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Japanese did not pursue, but remained during 
the night in the positions they had captured. 

The day therefore ended on that wing with the 
Russians having been pressed back. The Japanese, 
however, were denied a decisive success here, as all 
along the front of their Ist Army. 

General Sslutshevski, who, as we mentioned, had, 
from the outset, recognised the danger threaten- 
ing his left, and thus the whole of his position, 
and who, on the evening of August 25, as well 
as on the morning of the 26th, had, on Klem- 
bovski’s report, asked the General Commanding- 
in-Chief on the Eastern Front to send Ianshul’s 
Brigade in support, says he repeated his request 
several times in the course of the day, each time 
more urgently, but was left without an answer 
from the 17th Army Corps. 

General Baron Bilderling was, as a matter of 
fact, in a difficult position. During August 26 
he had received the following directions from 
Kuropatkin: “ We are not sure yet where Kuroki 
is going to strike his main blow, but the con- 
centration of Japanese troops at Ko-fyn-zy, and 
the appearance of portions of them in the valley 
of the Si-da-hya, point to the fact that part of 
Nodzu’s Army is co-operating in the attack on 
the right of the 3rd Siberian Army Corps. So 
long as the direction of the main attack is not 
clearly discerned, reserves must be husbanded. I 
point out to you that, if Ianshul’s Brigade crosses 
to the left bank, the right bank of the Tai-tsy-ho 
will be left entirely without Infantry protection. 
I therefore request you to retain the chance of 
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throwing an Infantry regiment to the right bank — 
of the Tai-tsy-ho, in case Kuroki is going to 
-advance there with a portion of his forces. It is 
also important that we should retain possession 
of the road Ko-fyn-zy—W ei-dia-gou—Liao-yan. 
Therefore, see to it that we have sufficient reserves 
to cover any retreat from the position at Ko-fyn-zy 
as well.” 

If we bear in mind that, owing to Iwanow’s en- 
croachment, it had become impossible for General 
Baron Bilderling to use the 35th Infantry Division 
for covering an eventual retreat of the 3rd Siberian 
Army Corps, as desired by Kuropatkin, we can 
understand Bilderling’s wish to comply at least 
with the other request of the Commander-in-Chief, 
and keep Ianshul’s Brigade available for employ- 
ment on the right bank of the Tai-tsy ho.* 

It was only when General Sslutshevski, towards 
evening, reported the retirement of his left wing 
and the loss of the guns, that General Baron 
Bilderling placed Ianshul’s Brigade at his disposal 
at 8 p.m. That brigade then at once received the 
order to cross to the right bank of the Tan-ho and 
move into the line Ho-u-yu—Pio-gou, to cover 
the left flank. But it got only as far as Ku-sao- 
zin on August 26. Though it was out of the ques- 
tion to bring these fresh forces into action on that 
same evening, there was, at any rate, no longer 
any doubt that all danger to the left wing had 
now vanished. And so General Sslutshevski did 


‘ But even then the question is not auswered, What role was the 
10th Infantry Regiment, which had orders to march to Kin-dia-tun, 
playing on August 26? Part of it remained in Liao-yan, apparently. 
The regiment is not mentioned in the Russian accounts. 
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not look upon the situation as being unfavourable 
at all, and intended to assume the offensive on his 
left with the fresh troops next morning. Kuro- 
patkin agreed to it by telephone at 10 p.m., but 
ordered the attack to begin at night already. On 
this, General Ianshul received orders to reoccupy 
at any price the position abandoned by the 122nd 
Infantry Regiment and to recapture the lost guns, 
which the Japanese, owing to the difficult access 
to the pass, would probably not have had a chance 
yet of removing. It was thus, once more, a limited 
offensive only that was planned. 

Yet even that did not come off. At midnight 
a telegram from Kuropatkin arrived at Head- 
quarters of the 10th Army Corps, ordering the 
corps to be taken back at once to the left bank 
of the T'an-ho, and to defend that bank obstinately. 
At 8 am. this telegram was followed by the copy 
of a wire from the Commander-in-Chief to General 
Baron Bilderling, showing that the 3rd Siberian 
Army Corps had been ordered to retreat too. 
The reasons for this sudden change in Kuropatkin’s 
plans must be looked for, to some extent, in the 
reports he received from General Baron Bilderling 
on the evening of August 26. He had urged, in 
a report, the difficult situation of the 10th Army 
Corps, whose left had been pushed back, and the 
rising of the water in the Tan-ho. In a later 
report he stated General Iwanow had asked per- 
mission already, in the afternoon, to withdraw 
at night from his position at Ko-fyn-zy, on hear- 
ing of the 10th Corps’ failure to maintain its 
position at the passes, which made him anxious 
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for his left flank. General Baron Bilderling then 


drew his attention to the direct orders of the 


Commander-in-Chief, justifymg himself in his 
report to Kuropatkin in these words: “I have 
acted as I did because, as Commander-in-Chief, 
Your Excellency must have a plan, and is able 
to survey the situation on both fronts, and to 
decide the question whether the positions should 
be obstinately defended, at great sacrifice even, or 
whether we must retreat on Liao-yan, so as to fight 
a decisive battle there.” On receiving Bilderling’s 
answer, General Iwanow addressed his request 
direct to the Commander-in-Chief. Kuropatkin 
gave his decision during the night of August 26-27 
in favour of Iwanow, sending to both corps the 
order to retire. In his message to General Baron 
Bilderling communicating this fact he added: 
“Unfortunately, all this we could have antici- 
pated.” These words give us the clue for Kuro- 
patkin’s decision. He had from the beginning 
recognised the hopelessness of holding the widely 
extended and forward positions on the Tan-ho in 
the face of a serious attack by the enemy, and was 
therefore resolved to evacuate them the moment 
such an attack became apparent. Possibly also a 
reply from St. Petersburg may have influenced him. 
It became known, after the war, that, upon his 
inquiry at St. Petersburg whether he was allowed 
to attack, he received the answer that, being on 
the spot, he was a much better judge of this, 
but that, in case of defeat, he would incur a 
heavy responsibility. At the same time the orders 
were despatched to the 3rd Siberian and 10th 
13 
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Army Corps, it was proposed to General Sarubaiev, 
commanding on the Southern Front, to withdraw 
from his position at An-schan-tschan too.’ 

Headquarters of the 10th Army Corps issued the 
orders to retire at 3 am. The main points of the 
orders were the following : 

«« All the trains, without exception, of every unit 
will at once go back to Sio-tun-tsy, behind the 
T’an-ho, and thence to Ta-tun-tsy. Of the General 
Reserve, the 35th Infantry Regiment and one 
battery will occupy the heights between San-go- 
miao and Sun-dia-sai, and the 386th Infantry 
Regiment and two batteries the position between 
Kin-dia-tun-si-gou and Zan-dia-yu. General Ger- 
schelmann’s troops will, as soon as the level of 
the water of the Tan-ho allows it, withdraw by 
Tan-schan and San-go-miao, with the object of 
obstinately defending the line of heights Tan- 
schan—Zan-dia-yu. The Artillery, escorted by one 
battalion, will go to Kin-dia-tun. 

“General Wassiliev’s Detachment will begin to 
retreat on Kin-dia-tun-si-gou as soon as Gerschel- 
mann’s troops have crossed the Tan-ho, and occupy 
a position between Zan-dia-yu and Kin-dia-tun. 

“Tanshul’s Brigade, to which the Terek-Kuban 
Cavalry Regiment will be attached until the 
brigade has crossed the Tai-tsy-ho, will cover the 
Corps’ retreat behind the Tan-ho, on the line Ho-u- 
yu—Pio-gou, and, immediately after Wassiliev’s 
Detachment has crossed, go by Pei-se-mu and 'Ti- 
dia-tun to Sio-tun-tsy, thence by the pontoon 
bridge to the right bank of the Tai-tsy-ho. 

1 P. 230. 
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“ Having crossed the Tan-ho, General Gerschel- 
mann will furnish eight battalions, and General 
Wassiliev four battalions, to the General Reserve.” 

Before noon already, on August 26, all baggage 
and trains, except ammunition carts, ammunition 
columns, and ambulances, had passed over the 
pontoon bridge north-west of Schun-schwian-tsy 
to the left bank of the Tan-ho. Immediately after 
the arrival of Kuropatkin’s telegram all the other 
trains and the batteries received orders straight by 
orderlies to move to the point of crossing. 

By Army Corps Orders the General Reserve 
was first to take up a rallying position on the 
other side of the Tan-ho, the retreat then begin- 
ning in échelons from the right. General Ger- 
schelmann’s Infantry was to ford the river ; General 
Wassiliev’s was to cross it after the former by the 
pontoon bridge, then probably clear of vehicles ; 
Ianshul’s Brigade, after carrying out its task of 
covering the retreat, was to withdraw first by the 
right bank of the Tan-ho, and then effect the 
double crossing of the Tan-ho and Tai-tsy-ho at 
Sio-tun-tsy. 

The 124th Infantry Regiment was charged with 
guarding the bridge, with removing it, and with 
bringing the pontoons down the river. ‘The two 
batteries attached to the 36th Infantry Regiment, 
being placed on the ridge about 14 miles south- 
east of MKun-dia-tun-si-gou, were to keep the 
heights opposite the bridge under an effective 
fire. 

A thunderstorm in the afternoon of August 26 
caused the Tan-ho to rise again to such an extent 
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that during the night all fords had become impass- 
able, and the pontoon bridge had to be removed 
for some time. But, as the rain was abating 
already in the evening, the water rapidly fell on 
the morning of August 27, making it possible 
to cross the river by the fords. Gerschelmann’s 
Infantry finished fording the Tan-ho unmolested 
by the enemy and without any loss at 1.30 p.m. 
Wassiliev then withdrew across the _ bridge, 
starting at 2.40 p.m. The aforementioned two 
batteries constantly searched and swept with 
shrapnel the range of hills beyond the bridge, 
to prevent the Japanese from pressing in too 
closely. But only a few skirmishers were seen 
directing an ineffective fire at distant ranges on 
the bridge, and on the Russian columns retreating 
over it. An eye-witness, who saw the crossing over 
the pontoon bridge, relates “that the retreat was 
carried out in most perfect order, like a manceuvre 
almost, on inspection days, thanks chiefly to the 
complete inaction of the Japanese, it is true.” 
The crossing of Wassiliev’s Detachment being 
effected in considerably less time than had been 
allowed for, it became possible to withdraw Ianshul’s 
Brigade, which had not been molested by the enemy, 
at once to the left bank by the bridge, too, thus 
saving it the trouble of having to withdraw by Pei- 
se-mu and Ti-dia-tun on the right bank. But then 
some unforeseen delays and a crowding of troops 
occurred at the bridge. ‘The presence, however, 
at the bridge of the General Officer Commanding, 
and his remaining there until the passage was 
effected, contributed much to order being main- 
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_ tamed. At 8 p.m., when the sun was setting, 


the bridge was removed, the superstructure being 
carted away, and the pontoons being floated down 
the river. 

The road to Sio-tun-tsy, which, after the heavy 
rains about mid-August. had not become firm 
yet, was rendered almost impassable by the 
renewed thunderstorms of August 26 and 27. 
Particularly bad was a spot north of Sy-zui-tsy, 
where the heights on the left bank nearly touch 
the Tan-ho. The road at that defile was for some 
considerable distance flooded by the river. Under 
these circumstances the further retreat of all the 
trains, columns, and batteries moving by this single 
road only, was delayed rather seriously. It was 
but on the morning of August 28 that the last 
vehicles safely passed that defile. The right bank 
of the Tan-ho being completely denuded of 
troops by Ianshul’s Brigade having moved to the 
left bank, there was the danger of the enemy, 
if he pushed ahead vigorously, being able to 
disturb the retreat most seriously with enfilade 
fire from the heights between Ku-sao-zin and 


-Pei-se-mu. 


The combatant portions of the 10th Army 
Corps, on the evening of August 27, were mostly 
in the positions assigned to them in the orders 
for the retreat—namely : Gerschelmann’s Detach- 
ment, 16 battalions, 8 guns, and 2 sotnias,’ on the 
heights between Tan-schan and Kin-dia-tun-si-gou ; 
Wassiliev’s Detachment, 8 battalions, 56 guns, and 


1 33rd, 34th, 35th, and 121st Infantry Regiments ; 4th Battery 9th 
Artillery Brigade ; and 2 sotnias lst Orenburg Cossack Regiment. 
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2 sotnias,' between Kin-dia-tun-si-gou and the 
Tan-ho; the General Reserve,? under Grekow, 
in two groups, one at Sui-yu (4 battalions, 16 
guns) and the other at Sio-tun-tsy (4 battalions, 
6 sotnias). Army Corps Headquarters went to 
Sio-tun-tsy. Janshul’s Brigade continued its re- 
treat by Sio-tun-tsy, joining, on the morning of 
August 28, the forces of the 17th Army Corps on 
the right bank of the Tai-tsy-ho. 

Heavy rain and a dense fog on the morning of 
August 27 prevented the Japanese from carrying 
out a rapid and timely reconnaissance, and from 
making thus full use of their opportunity. The 
report of the capture of height “300,” received 
by Headquarters during the night, having proved 
incorrect, the 8rd Brigade was ordered to carry 
out at once the task it had been charged with on 
the previous day, the 15th Brigade being told to 
reconnoitre with a few companies the heights west 
of Ze-gou. 

At 9 a.m. portions of the 29th Infantry Regi- 
ment took possession of height “300” without 
fighting. 'The Russian forces there (portions of 
the 33rd Infantry Regiment and two companies 
21st East Siberian Rifle Regiment *) succeeded in 
effecting their retirement unobserved, and covered 
by the fog. It was after midday when the fog 
began to clear away by degrees. At 1 p.m. three 


+ 123rd and 124th Infantry Regiments; 3 batteries 9th, and 4 
batteries 31st Artillery Brigades ; and 2 sotnias Ist Orenburg Cossack 
Regiment. 

* 36th and 122nd Infantry Regiments; 2 batteries (brigade un- 
known) ; and Terek-Kuban Cavalry Regiment. 

5 Pp. 186-7. 
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field batteries of the 2nd Division were brought 
into action in a position south of Che-dia-pu-sa 
without doing any harm to the Russian columns 
that could now be seen in full retreat. Between 
1 and 2 o’clock in the afternoon the Infantry at 
last began to move forward in the direction of 
Ta-am-pin and Sun-dia-sai; they were the 2nd 
Battalion 30th Infantry Regiment, moving to 
the right of the road Che-dia-pu-sa—Ta-am-pin ; 
the 16th Infantry Regiment, with one battalion 
on, and with two battalions to the left of, that 
road ; the 4th Infantry Regiment, in the direction 
of Sun-dia-sai; the 29th Infantry Regiment, along 
the ridge running from height “300” in a direction 
at first west and then gradually lowering towards 
the line Tan-schan—Sun-dia-sai. The Infantry 
was marching in fours; the mountain battery 
and the Engineers were following the 4th Infantry 
Regiment. 

They met. with no resistance anywhere, but, on 
the other hand, it was impossible to reach the 
enemy’s retreating columns. Owing to the diffi- 
culties of ground no attempt was made to bring 
up Artillery rapidly. It was about 6 p.m. when 
the 1st Abteilung 2nd Field Artillery Regi- 
ment began to advance at a walk from Che-dia- 
pu-sa by Ze-gou. The whole of the division’s 
first line reached the Tan-ho in the evening and 
during the night. A company occupied 'Ta-am-pin. 
The divisional reserve (1st and 3rd Battalions 30th 
Infantry Regiment) bivouacked in the valley south- 
west of Ze-gou. 

The 12th Division also remained, on the morn- 
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ing of August 27, in the positions it had gained 
on the day before. Although reports that the 
Russians were beginning to retreat had come in 
early in the morning, the division did not think 
it advisable to move forward single-handed, as its 
neighbour, the 2nd Division, was still standing 
fast in its positions. And yet the 12th Division 
would have had such a splendid opportunity of 
effectually disturbing the Russian left while cross- 
ing over the pontoon bridge, and afterwards when 
continuing its retreat. Till noon the Artillery 
contented itself with firing slowly and at long 
intervals from the heights west of the An-pin-lin 
Pass in the direction of Ta-am-pin. At 3 p.m. 
it moved forward to a point near the road-fork 
east of San-dia-tsy, firing on Russian columns 
marching already on the other side of the T'an-ho. 
The Infantry of the 12th Brigade on the left 
pushed to Ta-am-pin and the heights north-east 
of it. But the 23rd Brigade, which would have 
had most excellent chances if it had followed in 
pursuit, did not stir from the heights east of 
Pio-gou. 
On the battle-ground of Lian-dia-san, events 
took the following turn on August 27 : 
Retreat On receiving, during the night of August 26-27, 
of the 8rd Kuropatkin’s telegraphic orders to retreat, General 
Army Iwanow gave orders to the Artillery to evacuate 
Corps on : he : <n 
August their positions at once and retire by Tschin-ér- 
te tun—Siao-lin-tsy—W an-ba-tai Pass. Most of the 
trains had been sent north already, on the pre- 
vious day. The same unfavourable condition of 
roads prevailed here as with the 10th Army 
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Corps during its retreat, rendering progress with 
vehicles very slow. It was 12.30 p.m. before 
their tail crossed the valley between Tan-ho-yan 
and Siao-lin-tsy. The road over the Wan-ba-tai 
Pass was made passable by Engineers and _ hired 
Chinese. 

The retreat of the other troops was ordered to 
be carried out in the following manner : 

The entrenched rallying position on the heights 


_ between Tschin-ér-tun and Siao-lin-tsy was to be 


occupied by the 137th Infantry and the 11th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiments, by one battery, and one 
squadron, all under General Glinski; the similar 
position east of Siao-lin-tsy, by the 10th East 


Siberian Rifle Regiment and one battalion 9th East 


Siberian Rifle Regiment, under General Mordanow. 
Of the troops in the right section of defence, 
where General Kashtalinski was in command, 
and which were to retreat first, Grekow’s, Dru- 
shinin’s, and Stolitza’s Detachments, as well as the 
140th Infantry Regiment were told to withdraw 
on Wei-dia-gou, Letshitzki’s Detachment being 
told to withdraw on Schi-tsche-tsy. The garrisons 
of the centre and left sections of defence were to 
retire on Siao-lin-tsy, but not till specially ordered 
to do so. 

At 3 a.m. the General Reserve moved off, but 
was unable to occupy the rallying positions before 
2 pm. on August 27, being delayed by the 
Artillery and trains, and by the floods. The 
detachments on the right retreated in échelons 
before noon. Rearguard positions were taken up 
by 24 battalions of the 138th Infantry Regiment 


Advance 
of the 
Japanese 
Guard 
Division 


, on Au- 
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Sketch 9. 
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in the trenches west of Ko-fyn-zy, and by Grekow’s 
Detachment and the 140th Infantry Regiment 
between Pau-schu-gou and Tschan-diao-pu. These 
troops were involved in some actions brought 
about by the advance of the Japanese. 

On the other hand, Krishtshinski’s and Dani- 
low’s retreat from the centre and left sections of 
defence—which, by Iwanow’s orders, had com- 
menced at noon after evacuation, without fighting, _ 
of height “300,” by the two companies sent there 
by the 21st East Siberian Rifle Regiment on the 
night before '—was effected without being molested 
by the enemy. 

Lieutenant-General Baron Hasegawa, com- 
manding the Japanese Guard Division, having 
received, during the night of August 26-27, 
favourable reports from the 2nd and 12th Divisions 
about the capture of the passes held by the 
Russians, resolved to renew the undecided combat 
on his own front and continue the attack next 
day, August 27; he did so the more readily, since 
he had meanwhile been reinforced by the General 
Reserve of the Army. He somewhat altered the 
Artillery positions of the western portion the same 
night, by diminishing the number of batteries on 
the right, south of Ta-gou, and increasing their 
number to the same amount on the left, at the 
same time pushing them forward from the heights 
south of Tun-sin-pu into the valley north of 
that place. A dense fog prevented the Artillery 
from opening fire on the enemy’s gun-pits south 
of Ko-fyn-zy before 8.30 am. The Russians did 

1 P, 198, 
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not reply, their batteries having retired at night. 
The Japanese soon ceased bombarding the pits, 
merely firing at times on the shelter-trenches north 
of Ta-si-gou and Siao-si-gou till 11.20 a.m. 

At 9 a.m. it was seen that the Russians had 
retreated. The 2nd Brigade of Guards occupied 
the position it had been holding the day before 
with a dense line of skirmishers, opening an in- 
effective fire at 1,600 to 2,200 yards’ range ; but it 
was 11 a.m. before, on the left, the 4th Guard 
Regiment, with one battalion after the other, 
and one company of the 29th Kobi Regiment, 
began to push slowly and cautiously across the 
valley of the Si-da-hya and in the direction of 
Ko-fyn-zy generally. Shortly before 1 p.m., when 
the foremost line of skirmishers was mounting the 
height south of that village, it was fired upon by 
the rearguard battalions of the 138th Infantry 
Regiment. 

An eye-witness on the Japanese side describes 
as follows the action which was now ensuing : 

“The Russian marksmen were lying in a very 
commanding position. The severe fire-action at 
ranges from 900 to 1,100 yards lasted till 2.40 p.m. 
The Russians were mostly using individual fire, 
and occasionally only volley fire. They almost all 
were firing too high, thus causing hardly any loss 
to the Japanese. The Japanese were lying or 
kneeling behind the crest of the hill, some of 
them having to stand up to fire. Communication 
within and behind the firing-line was maintained 
by men crawling or walking with a stoop. The 
officers were freely moving about in the firing- 
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line controlling the fire of their men. The men 
under the enemy’s fire were cool beyond reproach, 
as if they were in a manceuvre, aiming well and 
firing deliberately. It could be seen that what 
they had been taught in peace had become their 
second nature. Every man calmly sought out 
his object and watched the result. There was no 
difference in the bearing of the Kobi-men and of 
the regulars. One could read in the faces of the 
Kobi-men, who had till then been on the lines of 
communication, how pleased they were to come 
into action.” 

At 2.40 p.m. some Russians here and there 
began to withdraw ; larger bodies were soon seen 
doing the same; but the Japanese were not in 
possession of the heights till 3.45 p.m. The 3rd 
Guard Regiment, on the right of the 4th, advanced 
with two battalions towards the height between 
Ta-den-tsy and Ko-fyn-zy, which the Russians 
had already abandoned; while the 2nd _ battalion 
of that regiment, which, having acted since 
August 25 as escort for the Artillery on the 
extreme right of the division on the heights north 
of Orr-da-ho, was now pushing first to the heights 
north-west of Cho-tai, and then to the Liao-yan 
road. The Ist Guard Brigade, to support which 
the larger portion of the 29th Kobi Regiment 
was being engaged, was meanwhile slowly gaining 
ground too in the direction of ‘T'schan-diao-pu, 
while facing Grekow’s Detachment and the 140th 
Infantry Regiment, who were falling back fighting 
through the mountains on Wei-dia-gou. The 
Japanese were content with the capture of the 
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enemy’s position, and were maintaining loose touch 
only with the rearmost portions of the Russian 
rearguards. ‘The main body of the division went 
into bivouac and close billets about Ko-fyn-zy. 

On the evening of August 27, the Russians had 
three separate rearguards under Major-General 
Danilow’s orders—namely, one south of Schi- 
tsche-tsy, under Colonel Letshitzki; one south of 
Siao-lin-tsy, under General Glinski; and one east 
of Siao-lin-tsy, under General Mordanow ; in all 
16 battalions," 8 guns, and 1 squadron. The 
main body of the 8rd Siberian Army Corps 
was already within, and north of, the line 
Tsiii-dia-gou— W an-ba-tai; Grekow’s, Drushinin’s, 
and Stolitza’s Detachments and the 140th In- 
fantry Regiment were in the neighbourhood of 
Wei-dia-gou, and the rest of the 35th Infantry 
Division at Chin-chwa-zin and Kaw-li-zun. 

Intelligence was brought to Headquarters of the 
Ist Japanese Army on the evening of August 27, 
of the enemy opposite the 2nd and 4th Armies 
having evacuated the An-schan-tschan position 
without fighting, wherefore both these Armies were 
pursuing him in the direction of Liao-yan. In 
conformity with the directive issued by Oyama’ 
before operations commenced, Kuroki determined 
to continue the pursuit with his Army next day 
too. The 12th Division was to reach the Tai- 
tsy-ho above its confluence with the Tan-ho, the 
2nd Division the ridge from Sy-zui-tsy to height 


1 9th, 10th, 11th, and_24th East Siberian Rifle Regiments, and 137th 
Infantry Regiment. 
2 Pp. 145. 
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“ 243,” the Guard Division the line: height “ 243 ” 
(exclusively)—San-san-tsy. 

Owing to the difficulty of bringing up supplies 
and ammunition, the Guards were unable to start 
before 10 am. on August 28; they did so in 
two columns from Ko-fyn-zy. The right column, 
under Major-General Watanabe, consisting of the 
2nd Brigade of Guards (less one battalion 3rd 
Guard Regiment) and a quarter squadron Guard 
Cavalry Regiment, was to move by Nan-ya-tun 
and Wa-tsy-gou in the direction of Sy-fan-tai; 
the left column, under Major-General Asada, con- 
sisting of the 1st Brigade of Guards, one battalion 
3rd Guard Regiment, a quarter squadron Guard 
Cavalry Regiment, one Abteilung Guard Field 
Artillery Regiment, and one company of Engineers, 
by 'T'schan-diao-pu in the direction of San-san-tsy ; 
the bulk of both Cavalry regiments, strengthened 
by two sections from the 29th Kobi Regiment, 
was, by sweeping to the left, to try and seek 
connection with the right of the 4th Army, as- 
sumed to be advancing on Kun-schin-tai—Min- 
dia-fan. 

The other troops of the division—one Abteilung 
each of both Field Artillery regiments, the re- 
mainder of the 29th Kobi Regiment, Hidikata’s 
Battery, the Guard Engineer battalion (less one 
company), a quarter squadron Guard Cavalry 
Regiment, and the bearer company—were march- 
ing behind the right column as divisional reserve. 

It is plain, from the direction of advance from 
Ko-fyn-zy on Sy-fan-tai and San-san-tsy, that all 
the pressure in the pursuit was being brought 
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to bear upon the right or outer flank of the 
Russians, from a correct appreciation, no doubt, 
that pressing merely the front would mean stout 
resistance everywhere, and be, therefore, unpro- 
ductive of any great results. Relying upon the 
enemy's want of initiative, the Guard Division 
moved away from the main body of its Army 
trying to get into touch with the 10th Division 
advancing in the mountains to the left of the 
Guards. But by the retreat of Iwanow’s troops, 
diverging as it did on Wan-ba-tai and Wei-dia- 
gou, the Russian right had become stretched 
west to such an extent that the enveloping move- 
ment intended by the Japanese developed into 
a frontal attack against strong rearguards, in which 
there was no sign of any pressure upon the enemy’s 
right by the 4th Army. 

The right column, under Major-General Wata- 
nabe, advancing by Nan-ya-tun and Wa-tsy-gou 
met with some resistance. It is said that a Russian 
brigade’ was standing on the heights south of 
Schi-tsche-tsy. ‘The enemy’s position was captured 
only at 6 p.m., after Lieutenant-General Baron 
Hasegawa, commanding the division, had brought 
the 29th Kobi Regiment and four guns into action 
at 3 p.m. in support of the attack. The Russians 
withdrew north in the direction of the Wan-ba-tai 
Pass. The Japanese followed with their vanguards 
to Sy-fan-tai ; the main body of the column re- 

' The Russian accounts are not clear whether that was so. But 
we may be allowed to assume that General Danilow, who was in com- 
mand of all the Russian rearguards, had reinforced Colonel Let- 


shitzki’s rearguard, standing there, with portions of Glinski’s troops, 
who had not been attacked. 
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mained at Schi-tsche-tsy ; Divisional Headquarters, 
the bulk of the Artillery, and the reserve were at — 
Wa-tsy-gou. 

To the left of the 2nd Brigade of Guards, the 
1st Guard Regiment and the battalion of the 
3rd Guard Regiment attached to it, forming part 
of the left column, attacked the heights between 
Chao-tsy-gou and Wan-ba-sai which the enemy 
were holding. Here, too, a severe and prolonged 
fire-action developed at 900 to 1,000 yards’ range. 
At 38.30 p.m. the Russian firing-line gradually 
began to retire; it did so in an able manner and 
at wide intervals. It disappeared in the valley 
east of Wan-ba-sai to make another stand on 
the heights opposite. The Japanese on the left 
advanced to the heights they had just been fighting 
for, resuming their fire-action, the four guns, 
sent forward by Lieutenant-General Baron Hase- 
gawa, joining in it from the neighbourhood north 
of Nan-ya-tun, as did another gun which, at 
about 5.40 p.m., was got into position with great 
difficulty at the Lao-ga-lin Pass. At 6 p.m. the 
fire ceased on both sides, the Russians retiring 
here, too, by Sy-fan-tai in the direction of Wan- 
ba-tai. The Japanese did not follow them, but 
were cooking and feeding on the heights near 
Chao-tsy-gou. 

During these combats the other regiment of 
the left column—the 2nd Guard Regiment—had 
been halting inactive at the Lao-ga-lin Pass on 
both sides of the road to San-san-tsy, that place 
and the heights south-east of it being occupied by 
the enemy. Grekow’s, Drushinin’s, and Stolitza’s 
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men were stopping here the advance of the Japan- 
ese. It was not till 9.30 p.m., after the Russian 
rearguard had been driven away from Wan-ba-sai 
and Schi-tsche-tsy, that the left column resumed 
its advance by the Lao-ga-lin Pass on San-san-tsy, 
which was then found to be free from the enemy. 
The main body went into bivouac and close billets 
here at 10.30 p.m. The same night, after some 
slight skirmishes, Wei-dia-gou, where a company 
of the Russians was surprised, was occupied by 
the vanguard. The company, leaving its mobile 
field-kitchen behind, fled in the direction of Min- 
dia-fan. 

On the extreme left of the Russians the de- 
tachments of mounted Scouts from the 21st and 
22nd Rifle Regiments of General Mordanow’s 
troops fought a minor action in the afternoon 
on the heights east of Siao-lin-tsy with the left 
column of the 2nd Division crossing at Tan- 
ho-yan.! It did not affect the withdrawal on 
Wan-ba-tai. 

Undisturbed by these rearguard actions, con- 
ducted with such consummate skill, the other 
portions of the 3rd Siberian Army Corps were 
able to continue their retreat into the entrenched 
position about Liao-yan, where Bilderling’s orders 
of August 25 had already assigned to the corps 
the section from height “148” to Ku-dia-tsy. 
Kuropatkin confirmed this arrangement once more 
by telephone on the evening of August 28. The 
corps concentrated within the space Zo-fan-tun— 
Min-dia-fan—height “148 ”—Sy-tschan-yu, with 

1 P, 216. 
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outposts towards Wei-dia-gou — Tsii-dia-gou — 
Wan-ba-tai, after having crossed the Wan-ba-tai 
Pass with all its portions in the evening. Kuro- 
patkin, who, from the direction the Japanese 
Guard and 10th Divisions were pursuing, was fear- 
ing that the enemy meant to penetrate between 
his two still separated Army groups, had made 
arrangements by various direct orders during the 
day to meet that danger. The 283rd Infantry 
Regiment of the 5th Siberian Army Corps and the 
139th Infantry Regiment,’ both working at the 
entrenchments in the advanced positions around 
Liao-yan, as well as three batteries of the 35th 
Artillery Brigade, were despatched to the heights 
west and south of Zo-fan-tun. Here they were 
joined by the 140th Infantry Regiment and two 
battalions of the 12th East Siberian Rifle Regi- 
ment. lLieutenant-General Dobrshinski, com- 
manding the 35th Infantry Division, was placed 
in command over this mixed detachment. ‘The 
other two regiments of the division—137th and 
138th—continued their retreat to the right bank 
of the Tai-tsy-ho, joining there the main body 
of the 17th Army Corps. Mishtshenko’s Cossack 
Brigade moved, by order of Kuropatkin, to Ui- 
dia-gou to guard the right of the 8rd Siberian 
Army Corps. 

The 8rd Siberian Army Corps’ losses in the 
three days’ combats, from August 26-28, are 
returned as 5 officers and 335 men, dead and 
wounded. Official numbers are not returned for 


That regiment, in its retreat, was stopped when reaching the fore- 
most line of defence, and was set to work at once. 
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the losses of the 35th Infantry Division, but we 
may be allowed to rate them very low. Nor do 
the Japanese give exact numbers of their losses. 
From the loss of roughly 1,000 men the Guard 
Division had suffered on August 26, an estimate 
of a total loss of 1,500 dead and wounded may not 
be too high. 

The 10th Army Corps and the 2nd Japanese Combat 
Division had another fight on August 28 as well. bebveen 


the 2nd 
The withdrawal of the Russians behind the Japanese 


Tan-ho having succeeded without molestation mae 

by the Japanese during August 27, General eke 

Sslutshevski was ordered by Kuropatkin, at Corps on 

9.45 the same evening, “to maintain his position oe 

on the left bank of ie Tan-ho as long as possible, 

especially the position at Sy-zui-tsy.” Sketch 9. 
The General Officer Commanding ordered, at 

9 a.m. on August 28, that the troops were to resist 

the enemy’s advance across the Tan-ho for the 

present in the positions they were then holding, 

but that a vigorous defence was only to be made 

on the ridge stretching south from Sy-zui-tsy over 

height “243.” In this latter position the line Ku- 

sao-zin—Ya-yu-tschi was fixed as the boundary 

between Gerschelmann’s and Wassiliev’s sections 

of defence, General Wassiliev being enjoined to 

resist to the utmost on the heights between Sui- 

yu and Sy-zui-tsy “as, by the Commander-in- 

Chief’s directions, this section of defence was to 

be held as long as possible, even after the Corps 

has fallen back on Sia-pu.” All batteries not 

apportioned to the defensive sections or to the 

General Reserve received orders to unite at Sia-pu 
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under the General Officer commanding the Ar- 
tillery. Gerschelmann’s Detachment had been 
deprived of half its Infantry by Kuropatkin having 
issued an order on the afternoon of August 27, 
directing two of its regiments to be sent back to 
Kaw-li-zun and Sia-pu' early on the morning of 
the 28th, with the object of helping to strengthen 
the still unfinished entrenchments of the main 
position south of Liao-yan. General Gerschel- 
mann had therefore so much less reason for making 
a serious and prolonged stand in his present position 
against a superior enemy, and intended to retire 
soon to the range of heights marked “ 243.” But at 
Iwanow’s urgent request, who was pointing to the 
serious delays in the retreat of the 8rd Siberian 
Army Corps, the General Officer commanding the 
10th Army Corps ordered General Gerschelmann 
to take into consideration during his own retreat 
these delays in the march of the neighbouring 
corps. And thus it happened that Gerschelmann’s 
comparatively small force, in its advanced posi- 
tions, was involved in combats yet, which were 
causing it great loss, while the withdrawal of the 
3rd Siberian Army Corps’ left from Siao-lin-tsy 
proceeded, as we have mentioned, almost un- 
molested by the enemy. 

Dense fog again prevented the 2nd Japanese 
Division from making an early start on the 28th. 
It was a little after 9 a.m. before the 5th Mountain 
Battery, on the height south of Sun-dia-sai, opened 
fire on the 4th Battery 9th Artillery Brigade, 


1 34th Infantry Regiment to Kaw-li-zun ; 121st Infantry Regiment 
to Sia-pu. 
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standing north-west of the same place. An eye- 
witness on the Japanese side reports: “ While the 
Japanese battery had found the range with the 
third round, and was then making excellent practice 
with its shrapnels on the Russian battery, as I 
myself could watch, not a single shrapnel was 
reaching the Japanese battery from the Russians, 
who from the outset were firing with time shrapnel. 
The shots in part fell short; in part it seemed as 
if the Russians were looking for the Japanese 
battery in the valley to the east of its actual 
position. About 9.80 the Mountain battery 
changed from shrapnel to common shell fire. 
Some time afterwards the Russian fire began to 
slacken ; two guns had been silenced by hits from 
common shell, as could be observed from the 
Japanese battery. Towards 10 the Russian battery 
ceased fire altogether. About 11 it began again 
to fire on the Japanese Mountain battery. 
But, at the same time, movements and signs of 
preparations for limbering up were noticed behind 
its position. The Mountain battery at once re- 
opened fire. When the Russian battery soon 
afterwards withdrew, it did so very cleverly. The 
Japanese continued to fire even after it had gone.” 

The 4th Battery 9th Russian Artillery Brigade, 
in this combat, had no other ammunition but 
what it had in its limbers, the ammunition 
columns having been sent back to Sio-tun-tsy, and 
a fresh supply of ammunition, intended for the 
battery and carried by pack animals, having failed 
to come up from Sio-tun-tsy owing to the diffi- 
culties of ground. The battery only ceased fire 
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after it had spent all its available ammunition ; 
it then drove through a side valley to the road 
Siao-lin-tsy—Liao-yan. Russian accounts say it 
had to fight, moreover, against great odds, two 
field batteries having come into action against it 
south of Ta-am-pin, in addition to the mountain 
battery, it is said. As a matter of fact, the 
batteries of the 1st Abteilung 2nd Field Artillery 
Regiment did open fire at 10 a.m. from the gently 
falling range of heights south of Ta-am-pin; but, 
from what the above-mentioned eye-witness had 
noticed, not on the Russian battery, but on some 
Infantry. The 35th Infantry Regiment, being on 
the left of Gerschelmann’s Infantry, on the heights 
between Sun-dia-sai and T'a-am-pin, was, after the 
temporary silence, and still more after the retire- 
ment of the 4th Battery 9th Artillery Brigade, 
exposed to the concentric fire of the four Japanese 
batteries, and was suffering heavy loss. Major- 
General Martson, commanding the 2nd Brigade 
9th Infantry Division, was mortally wounded. 
On the orders issued by the divisional com- 
mander at 11.30, the Japanese Infantry advanced 
to attack about noon. The whole firing-line, with 
the men extended about two paces’ interval, crossed 
the Tan-ho, the waters of which were reaching the 
men sometimes up to their chest. The closed bodies 
in the second line were following them in column 
of fours. The Russians did not wait for the 
attack, but, by Gerschelmann’s orders, effected a 
timely retreat to the mountain ridge “ 243,” which 
he intended to hold as his main position of defence, 
and which he occupied about 3 p.m. Owing to 
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the smallness of the force he had still left with 
him, Gerschelmann was unable to occupy the 
whole of the section assigned to him. There was 
a gap between his left and Wassiliev’s troops, 
which, in spite of his repeated requests at Corps 
Headquarters, was not filled by portions of the 
reserve. At 6 p.m. he reported that the Japanese 
had crossed the Tan-ho at least a division strong, 
and were threatening to envelop his left flank. 

General Wassiliev had not been attacked in his 
position between Zan-dia-yu and Kin-dia-tun, but 
had also retired into the section of defence assigned 
to him, after Gerschelmann’s troops had_ been 
withdrawn from the heights on the Tan-ho. At 
6 p.m. General Sslutshevski ordered him once 
more to make a stubborn defence on the heights 
between Sy-zui-tsy and Sui-yu, in compliance with 
Kuropatkin’s directions. At the same time, the 
36th Infantry Regiment of the General Reserve, 
as well as three batteries, were ordered to occupy 
the hill crest south-east of Chu-tu-ai and entrench 
it, and the 34th and 121st Regiments were ordered 
to be ready to occupy positions in the section 
height “148 ”—Sia-pu, where they were working 
at entrenchments. It being impossible to give 
direct support to General Gerschelmann, it was 
left to his discretion whether he should continue 
his retreat or not. It appears he did retire on the 
evening of August 28 to the main position in 
the neighbourhood of Ya-yu-tschi. 

Russian apprehensions of a rapid pursuit by the 
Japanese were, as a matter of fact, without any 
reason. The latter certainly took possession of the 
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heights between Zan-dia-yu and Sun-dia-sai, on 
the left bank of the Tan-ho, at 3.30 p.m.; their 
extreme left column, moreover (2nd Battalion 29th 
Infantry Regiment), after crossing at 'Tan-ho-yan, 
had an opportunity of coming into slight action 
with portions of General Mordanow’s rearguard,’ 
withdrawing east of Siao-lin-tsy ; but an attack 
upon the Russian position on height “243” and 
north of it was not made on August 28. Lieu- 
tenant-General Baron Nishi thought it was better 
to defer it till the next night, foreseeing that a 
renewed advance at daylight against the main 
ridge, without sufficient support by Artillery, would 
even, in the face of a far inferior enemy, entail a 
great deal of sacrifice. Owing to Gerschelmann’s 
retreat, the 8rd Brigade was able to occupy height 
“243” at night without opposition. The 15th 
Brigade, however, remained halting inactive at 
Zan-dia-yu, on account of difficulties of ground, 
it is alleged, and owing to the heights being 
strongly held by the enemy, which, indeed, was 
not the case. Divisional Headquarters spent the 
night in Sun-dia-sai. 

The 12th Japanese Division continued its forward 
movement on August 28, but tardily and slowly, 
although there was no longer any enemy opposing 
it on the right bank of the Tan-ho. It is urged 
that this was done in deference to the 2nd Division, 
with which to remain in close touch and on the 
same alignment was apparently considered more 
important than a vigorous pursuit. The division 
gained the heights north and west of Ho-u-yu 

1 Of the 3rd Siberian Army Corps. (P. 209.) 
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between 2 and 3 o'clock in thé afternoon. It did 
not continue its advance till evening, after which 
its foremost bodies reached the Tai-tsy-ho on the 
line Yin-schu-pu-tsy—Swan-miao-tsy, prescribed 
by Army Headquarters. 

On the evening of August 28 the sum-total of 
all the operations on this wing was, that the forward 
corps of the Russian Eastern Front had, in ably 
conducted rearguard actions, succeeded in with- 
drawing slowly and without undue loss’ into the 
main position prepared at Liao-yan. 

The ist Japanese Army had accomplished the 
task demanded by Supreme Headquarters—to be 
in possession of the heights on the left bank of 
the Tan-ho by August 28—by fighting a series of 
fortunate, though sometimes costly,’ actions. 

1 The loss of the 10th Army Corps is not known. 


? The total loss of the 1st Japanese Army was roughly 2,000 to 
3,000 men. 


VI 


EVENTS ON ‘THE SOUTHERN FRONT FROM 
AUGUST 26-28, 1904 


Distribu- Wen General Sarubaiev received Kuropatkin’s 
Snes Re orders for the obstinate defence of the An-schan- 
sans on tschan position, his troops were distributed on the 
Southern Southern Front as follows: 
aay The 1st Siberian Army Corps, under Lieutenant- 
General Baron Stackelberg, was within the space 
Sketches Si-mi-schan—Gu-schu-tun— Gao-tschan-pu—Tsiu- 
ag pu—T'sian-san-tsia-yui. It had pushed forward 
two advanced guards, the right under General 
Sykow (strength, 3. battalions), to Da-wan- 
tié-tun ; the left, under General Kondratowitsh 
(strength, 5 battalions, 22 guns, and 6 sotnias), 
to Tén-tsia-tai—Yan-u-wa-tsy. The bulk of the 
Corps Cavalry, under Colonel Gurko (strength, 
14 sotnias or squadrons and 12 Horse Artillery 
guns), was forming a connecting-link between 
both these detachments close to the road to 
Niu-tschwan on the line Da-wan-tié-tun—Schu- 
ma-tai. 

To the left of the Ist Siberian Army Corps, 
but not in immediate touch with it, at Ku-san- 
tsy, was the 2nd Siberian Army Corps, under 
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Lieutenant-General Sassulitsh ; but this was, in 
fact, only the 5th East Siberian Rifle Division 
reinforced by eleven sotnias and a machine-gun 
company. ‘Two advanced guards were watching 
the pass roads coming through the mountains 
from the Si-da-hya valley in the south-east. Of 
these two advanced guards, the one on the right, 
composed of 1 battalion each of the 19th and 
20th East Siberian Rifle Regiments, 4 guns 
Ist Battery 5th East Siberian Rifle Artillery 
Brigade, and 4 sotnias 7th Siberian Cossack 
_ Regiment, under the command of Colonel Prince 
_ Trubetzkoi, Equerry to the Tsar, was in the 
country north of Tai-pin-gou; the one on the 
left, composed of 2 battalions 19th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiment and 5 sotnias 12th 
Orenburg Cossack Regiment, under General 
Tolmatshev, was at the Miao-lin Pass. Both 
these detachments had relieved Mishtshenko’s Cos- 
_sack Brigade," which was withdrawn to Liao-yan 
on August 19. Touch was not thereby gained 
with the 8rd Siberian Army Corps, on the extreme 
right of which was Grekow’s Detachment, at Lao- 
din-tan in the Si-da-hya valley, 74 miles distant. 
The 4th Siberian Army Corps and the rest 
of Ssamssonow’s Siberian Cossack Division were 
to the north of the 1st Siberian Army Corps, 
within the space Sy-fan-tai—T'schan-dian-pu—Da- 
schi-tau— Hou-san-tsian-yi, forming the General 
Reserve of the Southern Front. In the gap 
between the advanced guards of the Ist and 
2nd Siberian Army Corps, another strong ad- 
P. 136. 
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position 
of An- 
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vanced guard, under General Baron Rehbinder, 
composed of 8 battalions, 16 guns, and 6 sotnias,' 
was pushed to Hou-tsy-tun. 

The 5th and 8th Siberian Infantry Regiments 
and the 8rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment, eleven 
battalions in all, had, for the time being, been 
detached from their units on the Southern Front, 
with the object of helping to entrench the main 
position, which was being prepared south of 
Liao-yan. The Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Siberian 
Artillery Abteilungen, in all 64 guns of an old 
pattern, had been mounted behind the parapets 
of Liao-yan as so-called guns of position. They 
were, therefore, not with Sarubaiev. ‘The Ist 
Siberian Artillery Brigade (32 guns) of the Ist 
Siberian Infantry Division was apportioned to 
him in their place. 

The total of the Russian troops on the Southern 
Front amounted to 57 battalions, 55 sotnias or 
squadrons, 128 Field and 24 Horse Artillery guns, 
16 machine guns, and 3 battalions of Engineers, 
of a nominal strength of almost 64,000 men. 

The steep ranges at An-schan-tschan, projecting 
like a barrier across the railway and Mandarin 
road, and leaving but a narrow passage for these 
lines of communications, had, soon after the be- 
ginning of the campaign, been spotted by the 
Russian Staff as a defensive position created by 
nature. Chinese labourers had been at work since 
the end of March strengthening it artificially 
by fortifications, which, after three weeks’ work 


1 2nd Brigade 3rd Siberian Infantry Division, 8rd and 4th Batteries 
Ist Siberian Artillery Brigade, and 11th Orenburg Cossack Regiment. 
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_ had been spent on them, were able to afford a 
powerful resistance. These fortifications consisted, 
as far as we know, of sixteen redoubts, some of 
which were on the hills and some at the foot 
of the hills, and of twelve batteries on the 
saddles between the hills. The position afforded 
an extensive view to the south and _ west, 
with a most excellent field of fire, being, 
however, in August somewhat obstructed by 
the gaoljan fields. But, the left leaning for 
support on the main mountain range, it was 
exposed to the danger of being turned by an 
enemy not afraid of the difficulties connected 
with a march through the mountains. To meet 
such a contingency the same mistake was made 
here as on the Eastern Front—namely, the left 
at Ku-san-tsy, with the troops available, was too far 
extended to the east, the whole front stretching 
over more than 8 miles as the crow flies. 
Lieutenant-General Sarubaiev did not conceal 
from himself the disadvantages the position pre- 
sented to a defence to the very last. Having 
received the orders of August 24, he at once 
applied to the Commander-in-Chief for reinforce- 
ments, especially of Artillery, and for the restitu- 
tion of the three regiments of his army employed 
as working-parties in the main position south of 
Liao-yan. He further pointed out the impossi- 
bility of defending, with his forces, the wide gap 
in the mountains between himself and the 3rd 
Siberian Army Corps in any way at all satisfactory, 
requesting that it should be closed by the Ist 
Kuropean Army Corps, whose arrival he probably 
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thought to be imminent. Kuropatkin then gave 
him the 8rd East Siberian Rifle Regiment and the 
8th Siberian Infantry Regiment, which, however, 
did not arrive at the Southern Front till the even- 
ing of August 26; on August 27 he gave him, in 
addition, three batteries of the 17th Army Corps. 
To fill the gap entirely between these two fronts 
was, for the present, even beyond his power, from 
want of sufficient forces. To establish at least 
some sort of connection between the inner flanks 
he advised General Iwanow, as we have mentioned,' 
to occupy height “201,” south of Pau-schu-gou, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, he sent to General 
Sarubaiev, in the evening of August 25, the follow- 
ing letter : 

“To-morrow I expect the enemy will turn the 
right flank of the 3rd Siberian Army Corps. As 
soon as you receive this letter push three sotnias 
of the Cavalry Reserve, and one or half a detach- 
ment of Scouts, to Chan-dia-yu, by making use 
of the moonlight night. Height ‘216’ must be 
occupied, and touch established with the 3rd 
Siberian Army Corps. The right of that Corps 
will occupy height ‘201.’” 

That same night, three sotnias of the 5th Siberian 
Cossack Regiment, and one detachment of Scouts 
from the 6th Siberian Infantry Regiment, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Posochow, of the General Staff, 
were sent at once to Chan-dia-yu, where they 
occupied height “216” at dawn. It is obvious 
that this weak force was powerless to offer any 
resistance to a serious attack of the enemy. 

1 P. 161. 
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The 2nd Japanese Army was stationed around Disposi- 
Hai-tschén in detail as follows: The 8rd Divi- tons and 
sion was at Yam-pu, the 6th at Da-fei-tun, of the 


the 4th at Pu-tun, the Ist Cavalry Brigade at opposite 
Ta-wan-tai, the Ist Field Artillery Brigade, as well #? 
as the heavy artillery, having now joined the Southern 
Army (4th Garrison Artillery Regiment and 2nd °7"* 
Garrison Artillery Abteilung), in Hai-tschon. 
The 11th Kobi Brigade was detrained at Hai- 
tsch6n, just previous to the advance on Liao-yan. 
Of the 4th Army, the 5th Division was at Tschén- 
tsia-schi-to-pu-dsy, having occupied with advanced 
guards the left bank of the U-do-ho-dsy, between 
Ta-kan-dsy and the road Hai-tsch6n—Liao-yan. 
The 10th Division, with a portion of the 10th 
Kobi Brigade, was in the neighbourhood of Fai- 
schen, with outposts on the line Tun-gou-lin— 
Tan-kan-tsy—Ta-kan-dsy ; it had a flank guard 
numbering 3 battalions, 1 squadron, 1 battery, 
and 1 company of Engineers, at Tya-schen-tun, 
in the valley of the Si-da-hya. The rest of the 
Kobi Brigade was still at, and north of, Si-mu- 
tschen. 

By the directive’ Marshal Marquis Oyama had 
issued for the advance on Liao-yan, it was the 
4th and 2nd Armies’ task jointly to attack the 
position of An-schan-tschan. Both armies seem 
then to have more definitely agreed upon a 
common plan for successful co-operation. It was 
proposed to advance on August 26 until touch 
with the enemy’s outposts was established, and 
then to push them back; to attack on the 27th 


1 Pp, 145, 
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the advanced positions, and then on the 28th to 
attack the main position by trying at the same — 
time to envelop the enemy’s left through the 
mountains. Headquarters of the Manchurian 
Army remained for the present at Hai-tschén. 

The right column of the 4th Army, consisting 
of the 10th Division (less one squadron and two 
companies of Engineers) and the 40th Kobi Regi- 
ment, and having to go by the more difficult and 
longer road through the mountains, began to 
advance north already on August 25. The rest 
of the Kobi Brigade followed that column as 
General Reserve of the Army, the Ist Bat- 
talion 20th Kobi Regiment and one squadron 
divisional Cavalry remaining as right-flank guard 
still at Tya-schen-tun, in the Si-da-hya valley. 
We can be sure that this column did not get 
far into the mountains on that day; with its 
head, perhaps, as far as the neighbourhood of 
Mo-hoa-san. The 5th Division (less one troop of 
Cavalry and two companies of Engineers), as left 
column of the Army, conformed to the movements 
of the 2nd Army. It therefore started from 
the neighbourhood east of Hai-tschén only on 
August 26, the same as the other army, taking the 
road to Fa-ma-yin along the western slopes of the 
mountains. Both columns sent forward parties 
of Engineers, escorted by Cavalry, to mend the 
roads the columns were going to advance by, these 
parties rejoining their respective divisions after 
finishing the work. 

The railway and Mandarin road gave the natural 
direction for the advance of the 2nd Army. It 
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was thought that the march in the plain would 
be easier than the march of the 4th Army’s right 
through the mountains, because, in addition to a 
great number of unmetalled roads connecting the 
various villages, the 2nd Army was able to use 
the railway track as the road undoubtedly best 
adapted for Infantry, and the Mandarin road. 
The latter, all the same, differed from the other 
roads merely by its breadth of 55 to 65 yards, 
which permitted the particularly bad spots to be 
turned. The heavy local rain, however, during 
the ensuing operations, though it was of short 
duration only, made the clayey soil quite soft, 
and rapidly turned all the roads into deep 
quagmires difficult to use. Under the circum- 
stances a uniform rate of advance could no longer 
be insisted upon, each column being left the choice 
of its own best line of advance to the prescribed 
object of the march, according to the condition of 
the country as it found it. 

At 2 am. on August 26 the 2nd Army started Sketch 
from the cantonments it had occupied, moving ‘” 
in three columns, with the 8rd Division, fol- 
lowed by the Kobi Brigade, along the Mandarin 
road on Gan-ziian-pu: the 6th Division, together 
with the Ist Field Artillery Brigade, west of the 
railway on Yan-sian-tun; the 4th Division on 
To-lun-tschai ; and the 1st Cavalry Brigade, re- 
connoitrng in front on the left, probably on 
Ni-gou-pu. 

On the approach of the leading troops of the 
Japanese, the Russian outposts on the hills south 
and south-east of Gan-ziian-pu, as well as those 

15 
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south-east of Yan-sian-tun, withdrew at 7 a.m. 
on the main bodies of Kondratowitsh’s and Reh- 
binder’s advanced guards. These latter occupied 
the positions prepared for them on the line Schu- 
ma-tai—Tan-dié-tsy—Hou-tsy-tun. General Sy- 
kow’s Detachment got ready at Da-wan-tié-tun. 

The 3rd Japanese Division brought Artillery 
into action at the railway crossing south-west of 
Gan-ziian-pu, opening fire upon the retreating out- 
posts as well as upon the shelter-trenches visible 
in the advanced-guard positions. General Kon- 
dratowitsh’s batteries replied from the heights 
west of Tan-dié-tsy. During the forenoon the 
three columns of the 2nd Army reached Gan-ziian- 
pu, Yan-sian-tun, and To-lun-tschai, the objects 
of their march respectively, where they began 
to construct extensive entrenchments, which the 
Russian Artillery frequently tried to interrupt. 

The 5th Division, opposite Rehbinder’s advanced 
guard, took possession of the line: height “167” 
—height “77,” bringing Artillery into action there. 
An attempt to advance with Infantry beyond Fa- 
ma-yin on Ta-tun was frustrated by the fire of 
Russian guns. 

While the advanced guards of the 1st and 4th 
Siberian Army Corps were thus maintaining their 
positions on August 26 without becoming seriously 
engaged, the protective detachments the 2nd Siberian 
Army Corps had sent into the mountains were 
driven upon the main position by the right column 
of the 4th Army. Weak posts of both these de- 
tachments had been pushed from height “270” 
east of Tai-pin-gou, and from the Miao-lin Pass, 
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by Japanese Infantry already, during the moon- 
light night of August 25-26. Colonel Prince 
Trubetzkoi occupied a position at Tui-dio-sy, and 
Major-General Tolmatshev one at San-sy-tscho- 
tsy. Whereas the former offered a determined 
resistance, especially with the aid of his guns, to 
the further advance of the enemy on the morning 
of August 26, forcing him to engage strong 
forces,’ before which he slowly gave way from one 
position to another, Tolmatshev, being without 
Artillery, abstained at once from all serious 
fighting, and retired on Ku-san-tsy early in the 
morning on that day. He thereby exposed Tru- 
betzkoi’s left flank, thus obliging him in the 
forenoon to retreat, too, by degrees on the main 
position, which he reached, however, only at 
5 p.m. after making a repeated stand. The 
Infantry of both advanced detachments now 
rejoining their division, General 'Tolmatshev was 
ordered by General Sassulitsh in the evening 
to go with the 7th Siberian and 12th Orenburg 
Cossack Regiments to the neighbourhood of 'T'schi- 
lin-tsy, and cover the corps’ left flank as far as 
Wei-dia-gou. It seems the right column of the 
4th Japanese Army did not go with its vanguard 
beyond the line San-sy-tscho-tsy—Tui-dio-sy on 
that day. The main body got as far as the neigh- 
bourhood of T'ai-pin-gou, the General Reserve of 
the Army as far as Tan-kan-tsy. The right-flank 
guard, in the valley of the Si-da-hya, pushed to the 
heights between Tin-tschan and Pa-hu-dsai, causing 


1 Russian accounts differ in their statements from seven battalions to 
three regiments. Two batteries came into action on height ‘‘ 270.” 
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thereby Kuropatkin, who, it will be remembered, 
was erroneously thinking he had to deal with strong 
Japanese forces in that neighbourhood, to believe 
the right of the 4th Army intended to co-operate 
with the Guard Division of the 1st Army against 
the position of Lian-dia-san—Ko-fyn-zy.’ 

On the report of the Japanese advancing all 
along the line, Lieutenant-General Sarubaiev or- 
dered the corps under his command, at 9.50 a.m., 
to occupy with their main bodies the sections 
assigned to them in the defensive position. ‘The 
1st Siberian Army Corps accordingly took up its 
position on the line Si-mi-schan—height “159” 
inclusive on both sides of the Mandarin road ; 
of the 4th Siberian Army Corps, the 8rd Siberian 
Infantry Division (less 12th Infantry Regiment) 
took up the position on the left extending to 
height “102” west of Tschan-tsy-wo, and the 
5th East Siberian Rifle Division at Ku-san-tsy. 
The 2nd Siberian Infantry Division, the 12th 
Siberian Infantry Regiment, and Ssamssonow’'s 
Cavalry were in reserve within the space Sy- 
fan-tai—Da-schi-tau—Tschan-dian-pu. In con- 
sequence of the retreat of the 2nd Siberian Army 
Corps’ advanced detachments on Ku-san-tsy, the 
advanced guards of the 4th and Ist Siberian Army 
Corps were in danger of having their left flank 
turned. Major-General Rehbinder urged this 
point in a report he despatched to Sarubaiev at 
8.40 p.m., adding : 

“The brigade is obliged to extend over more 
than nine versts. Under these circumstances I 

1 P, 190. 
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am unable to offer resistance anywhere. If I am 
to remain here to-morrow it will necessarily cause 
great loss when retreating under strong pressure 
from the enemy, and be impossible to arrive in 
time in the main position. We have established 
more than a division in front of us already. If, 
however, it is considered necessary to further 
maintain the advanced-guard position, 1 am ready 
to remain as ordered.” 

General Sarubaiev replied to Rehbinder by 
ordering him to withdraw on An-schan-tschan 
during the night; he informed General Baron 
Stackelberg of this, leaving it to him to act in 
the same manner. The latter thereupon ordered, 
after midnight, Kondratowitsh’s advanced guard 
and Sykow’s Detachment to retreat too. The 3rd 
Kast Siberian Rifle Regiment and 8th Siberian 
Infantry Regiment arrived at Da-schi-tau from 
Liao-yan in the evening. Both were placed in 
reserve. [The summary of events on this day 
showed that each of the three corps was opposed 
by at least one Japanese division with strong 
Artillery. Hostile Artillery positions had been 
ascertained at To-lun-tschai and Gan-ziian-pu, as 
well as on the heights “77” and “ 167.” 

At 4 am. on August 27 Sarubaiev received a 
telegram from the Commander-in-Chief containing 
the following : 

“On General Bilderling’ reporting to me the 
difficult situation of the 10th Army Corps, whose 
left has been pushed back by the enemy, and 
that the waters of the Tan-ho are rising, I have 

1 P, 192, 
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issued orders to withdraw all troops from the right 
to the left bank of the Tan-ho. I therefore pro- 
pose you should not accept a decisive battle either 
in the positions you are occupying, but withdraw to 
the Scha-ho, resisting merely with rearguards. Make 
timely arrangements for a retreat in perfect order.” 

The reasons which induced Kuropatkin to order 
the retreat from the positions beyond the Tan-ho 
have already been stated when we were describing 
the events on the Eastern Front." What strikes 
us in the telegram is the proposal to retreat to 
the Scha-ho only, and not to the entrenched 
position of Liao-yan. We may assume, however, 
that he did not mean to indicate the final object 
of the retreat, but merely a stage between the 
position of An-schan-tschan and Liao-yan, with 
no idea of fighting a decisive action on the 
Scha-ho. 

Correctly appreciating the general situation, 
Sarubaiev, without hesitation, resolved to fall in 
with Kuropatkin’s proposal, and therefore, at 5 a.m., 
issued orders for his troops to retreat. 

Major-General Ssamssonow’s Cavalry was to 
retire by the Mandarin road to Tu-tai-tsy, thus 
remaining still behind the front of the Army. 
The corps were to reach the Scha-ho with their 
main bodies—the Ist Siberian Army Corps in 
the neighbourhood of Da-yao-tun, the 4th at 
Scha-ho village, and the 2nd at Pan-dia-lu, with 
rearguards on the line Sun-tsia-san-tai-tsy—Ba- 
gua-gou—T'schi-lin-tsy. 

The retreat proceeded as follows: At 3.30 a.m., 

3 Peal) 3 
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on Stackelberg’s above-named orders, the former 
advanced guard of the Ist Siberian Army Corps 
and now its rearguard, under General Kondrato- 
witsh, began to withdraw from its widely extended 
position south of Yan-u-wa-tsy, and Sykow’s De- 
tachment from Da-wan-tié-tun by Schén-ao-pu. 
Pouring rain, making all roads impassable, con- 
siderably hampered all rapid movement. General 
Baron Stackelberg therefore determined to wait 
till his advanced: troops had joined the main body, 
and then start in several columns from the main 
position, but not before 11 am. ‘To relieve, at 
the same time by fresh units, General Kondrato- 
witsh’s troops, who for the last three weeks had 
been in close touch with the enemy, he ordered 
a new rearguard of 7 battalions, 24 guns, and 
9 sotnias, under Major-General Rutkowsky, to 
occupy what was till now the main position, and 
cover the retirement of the corps. 

In the evening of August 27 the easternmost 
of the corps’ columns, under General Gerngross, 
going by Gao-tschan-pu and Bai-tsia-tsy, reached 
the neighbourhood of Da-yao-tun on the Scha-ho ; 
but Kondratowitsh’s column, going by Gu-schu- 
tun and Fyn-tsia-pu, and Sykow’s column, going 
by Da-yan-zi-pu, after considerable hardships and 
delays, got only as far as Sun-tsia-san-tai-tsy, 
where they united. Rutkowsky’s rearguard, with- 
out being involved in action, withdrew at 3 p.m. 
to Bai-tsia-tsy, leaving flank guards at Orr-tai-tsy 
and Ba-gua-gou, and outposts on the line Fyn- 
tsia-pu—Sy-fan-tai. The bulk of the Cavalry, 
under Colonel Gurko, was covering the outer | 
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flank of the corps at Niu-yan-tun and Da-yan- 
zi-pu. f 

When the former advanced guard of the 
4th Siberian Army Corps arrived from the south 
in the An-schan-tschan position during the night 
August 26-27, it was also replaced by a new 
rearguard, consisting of 8 battalions, 6 sotnias, and 
16 guns,' under General Kossowitsh. Jointly 
with Rutkowsky’s rearguard it covered the main 
body retreating north on the Mandarin road ; 
between 2 and 3 p.m. it retired on Ba-gua- 
gou without the enemy pushing it. The main 
body of the corps reached Scha-ho village as 
ordered. Here three batteries of the 85th Artillery 
Brigade, sent by Kuropatkin, arrived to reinforce 
the Artillery,’ thus raising the 4th Siberian Army 
Corps’ field guns to the number of 56. 

General Sassulitsh ordered the 5th East Siberian 
Rifle Division of the 2nd Siberian Army Corps to 
retire at 7.45 a.m. on Pan-dia-lu, protected by a 
rearguard of 3 battalions, 1 battery, and 6 sotnias.* 
No hitch occurred in the march, in spite of the 
bad condition of the roads. To secure the eastern 
flank against any turning movement of the enemy, 
the 12th Orenburg Cossack Regiment, under 
General Tolmatshev’s orders, remained halting 
east of T'schi-lin-tsy, the 19th East Siberian Rifle 
Regiment and one battery occupying, at the same 
time, the heights between Chwan-dia-yu and San- 

1 Ist Brigade 8rd Siberian Infantry Division, 11th Orenburg 
Cossack Regiment, and two batteries Ist Siberian Artillery Brigade, 

2 P. 222. 


? 20th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, one battery (?), and 7th 
Siberian Cossack Regiment. 
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yin-tsy. The rearguard occupied a position near 
Sin-pu at 11 am. Here, too, they only came in 
touch with the Japanese during the day. In the 
afternoon their vanguards were seen on the heights 
south-west and west of Chwan-dia-yu ; four guns 
opened fire thence on the right flank of the 
19th Rifle Regiment’s position facing south-east. 
But, contrary to what the Russians expected for 
some time, the Japanese did not continue with 
their advance in the direction of Chwan-lin-tsy. 
Towards evening it became clear that strong hostile 
forces, thought to be a division, had occupied the 
heights between Ku-san-tsy and Chwan-dia-yu. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Posochow’s covering detach- 
ment had evaded the enemy by going from Chan- 
dia-yu into the valley between Ku-su-yu and 
T'schi-lin-tsy. 

Until the evening of August 27 all the troops 
of the Southern Front had thus been successfully 
led back a considerable distance in the direction 
of the main defensive position south of Liao-yan 
without fighting any rearguard actions, though 
the fatigues on the march were considerable. 

The three columns of the 2nd Japanese Army, 
composed as before, started at 3 o'clock in the 
morning of August 27, with the object of attacking 
the enemy’s advanced positions. But these soon 
proved to have been evacuated during the night. A 
few shots only, at distant ranges, were exchanged 
with the rearmost parties of the retreating enemy. 
The Army next closed up on the line Tan-dié-tsy— 
Schu-ma-tai in preparation of the now imminent 
attack on the position of An-schan-tschan. <A 
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dense fog, accompanied by pouring rain, enveloped 
the whole country, as if with an impenetrable veil, 
hindering all reconnaissance. It was but very late, 
between 2 and 8 o'clock in the afternoon, that 
officers of the General Staff, who had been sent 
forward, discovered the enemy’s withdrawal also 
from his main position. This intelligence produced 
general disappointment at Army Headquarters, as 
the plan of defeating the enemy by enveloping 
him in the mountains while he was still separated 
had evidently been frustrated by his timely retreat 
on Liao-yan. Nevertheless, orders were at once 
issued to pursue the enemy. At 4 p.m. the Army 
resumed its advance all along the line. But the 
same miserable condition of the roads with which 
the Russians had to battle in their retreat also 
prevented the Japanese from making any rapid 
strides. The main position the enemy had aban- 
doned was reached on the evening of August 27 
by the 3rd Division at An-schan-tschan, and by 
the 6th and 4th Divisions west of that place, 
neither division having been able to approach the 
enemy within gunshot. The Ist Cavalry Brigade 
the same night reached the country north of 
Schén-ao-pu. 

The 4th Japanese Army had likewise started in 
pursuit, being, on the evening of August 27, with 
the leading troops of its left column at Gao-guan- 
lin, somewhat in advance of the 2nd Army, and 
with its right column at Ku-san-tsy and on the 
heights east of it, closer to the enemy’s rearguards 
than any other portion. The General Reserve of 
the Army got as far as Mo-hoa-san and Tai-pin- 
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gou, where it was joined by the former right-flank 
guard minus one company and one troop of 
Cavalry, which both remained at Pa-hu-dsai. 

Both Japanese Armies, in spite of all difficulty, The 2nd 
continued their pursuit on the whole front before pee 
daybreak on August 28. The two left columns Armies 
of the 2nd Army made but very slow progress in aces 
their advance on Liu-si-tun—Bai-zi-pu owing to jee 
the terrible state of the roads ; but the 8rd Division, 28. 
marching by the Mandarin road and railway track, 
and the 5th Division, on its right, succeeded in Sketch 
coming into touch with the enemy more rapidly. ‘* 
The right column of the 4th Army had begun to 
move north from Ku-san-tsy in the valley of the 
Scha-ho already, after midnight. Thanks to this 
indefatigable pursuit the Japanese were able to 
fight some successful actions with the Russian 
rearguards on August 28, inflicting considerable 
loss on them. 

At 6.50 p.m. on August 27, General Sarubaiev 
had received from the Commander-in-Chief the 
following telegram :. 

«Send to-morrow, August 28, a regiment from 
each the Ist and 4th Siberian Army Corps to 
Schou-schan-pu and Sin-li-tun into the position 
assigned to the Ist Siberian Army Corps at 
Ma-ye-tun ; likewise a regiment of the 5th East 
Siberian Rifle Division to Yin-tau-yuan, to con- 
struct entrenchments in the advanced position of 
the 2nd Siberian Army Corps.” ‘That was as good 
as saying: “ Don’t continue to retreat with your 
main bodies into the main entrenched position, but 
stay where you are on the Scha-ho.” 
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A little later General Baron Stackelberg 
reported : 

“Tf it is not absolutely necessary that we should 
be in Liao-yan to-morrow, I would beg your 
Excellency to obtain the Commander-in-Chief’s 
consent to granting the troops a rest to-morrow on 
account of the extremely bad state of the roads.” 

In the face of these two requests General 
Sarubaiev found himself in a difficult situation. 
He clearly foresaw that, if he remained on the 
Scha-ho, he was bound to be involved in an 
action which might not merely affect his rear- 
guards, but might easily assume dimensions the 
end of which he could not foresee. The orders 
he issued at 10.30 p.m. were quite in the spirit 
of Kuropatkin’s directive, arranging for the 
corps to remain in their present positions on 
August 28, and to send only one regiment each 
to work in the trenches of the main position ; but 
they contained this fatal addition, that, “in case 
strong hostile forces should be approaching, the 
retreat will be continued covered by rearguards.” 
The rearguards were, moreover, enjoined to keep, 
in such a case, in touch with each other, and not to 
retire until the main bodies had safely withdrawn. 

The events of August 28 now took the following 
course. General Sassulitsh, considering the posi- 
tion of his rearguard and Tolmatshev’s Detach- 
ment at Sin-pu—Tschi-lin-tsy on the evening of 
August 27 too much exposed opposite the strong 
hostile forces they had established in their front, 
withdrew these troops, so as to avoid an action, 
that same night to Dio-kwi-tai and Chu-dia-miao, 
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placing General Tolmatshev in sole command 
there. The 10th Japanese Division at once took 
advantage of this change in the situation by 
pushing strong bodies between Tshi-lin-tsy and 
San-yin-tsy into the valley south of Chu-dia-miao 
and to Kun-schin-tai ; these were fortunate enough 
to cut off from the Russian rearguard two sotnias 
of the 12th Orenburg Cossack Regiment sent to 
keep in touch with Lieutenant-Colonel Posochow’s 
Detachment. The division was at the same time 
also pushing into the Scha-ho valley by Tschi- 
lin-tsy and Sin-pu. Sassulitsh therefore thought 
he would be acting in the spirit of the Army 
Orders dated August 27, 10.30 p.m., when he 
ordered his main body to continue its retreat 
early on the morning of August 28. He, soon 
after 6 a.m., apparently ordered the Infantry 
which he had withdrawn from the rearguard, and 
the rest of the 2nd Brigade of his Rifle Division 
to move to a position on the heights south-east 
of Yin-tau-yuan, and the 1st Brigade to be in 
reserve on both sides of that place. But he never 
sent a word about his retreat to either Sarubaiev 
himself or the latter’s rearguard, which in the 
orders of the night before he was expressly told 
to do. The consequence was, that the General 
Officer commanding the Southern Front sent to 
Sassulitsh during the day several orders events 
had long before anticipated, and could no longer 
be executed. 

General Kossowitsh, commanding the rear- 
guard of the 4th Siberian Army Corps, placed 
his troops at daybreak in fighting formation on 
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the hills north and north-east of Ba-gua-gou, after 
his outposts had already been driven in by the 
Japanese, at 3 o'clock in the morning. About 
5 a.m. the vanguards of the 3rd and 5th Japanese 
Divisions opened with Infantry and Artillery fire on 
the position at Ba-gua-gou. At 5.80 Kossowitsh 
was told his left was being turned by a column 
of all arms. Believing the rearguard of General 
Sassulitsh to be still in position at Sin-pu on his 
left, he would not credit the report at first ; but, 
to make sure, at all events on his left, he pushed 
one battalion of the reserve, two sotnias of 
Cossacks, and soon afterwards also one battery 
to the range of heights south-west of Myn-sui-gou. 
The left-flank guard of the Ist Siberian Army 
Corps’ rearguard, standing, as we have said,’ at 
Ba-gua-gou, placed itself at the disposal of 
General Kossowitsh, and occupied the right of 
his position. For the moment it was merely a 
containing action into which the fight developed, 
being chiefly carried on by Artillery fire. 

General Sarubaiev’s Staff in Scha-ho could hear 
the sound of heavy gun and rifle fire at 7 a.m. 
Thereupon, orders were issued at once to the 
troops to prepare for retreat and to despatch all 
baggage to Liao-yan. General Baron Stackelberg, 
being probably impressed by the untiring pursuit 
of the Japanese, and foreseeing that his march 
would again be a very slow one, must have started 
with his main bodies considerably earlier than 
that hour, although, the night before, he had 
expressly asked for a day of rest. Gerngross’s 
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column was directed to go from Da-yao-tun on 
Ma-ye-tun; Kondratowitsh’s and Sykow’s united 
columns from Sun-tsia-san-tai-tsy by Zian-gan 
and Po-pu-tsy on Gu-tsia-tsy. Soon after 7 a.m., 
when the head of that column had reached the 
Scha-ho, the Chief of the Staff of the Ist Siberian 
Army Corps came up to General Sarubaiev, 
pointing out to him the great difficulties his troops 
had to contend with again on this day, on account 
of the bad condition of the ground. So as not to 
expose the 1st Siberian Army Corps, which was still 
lagging behind, to the possibility of being caught 
and beaten in detail by the pursuing columns of 
the Japanese, Sarubaiev decided not to retreat for 
the present with his main body as he had intended. 

General Kossowitsh, commanding the _rear- 
guard, was ordered to defend his position obsti- 
nately, despite the unfavourable nature of the 
ground. To help him to do so, the 7th Siberian 
Infantry Regiment was sent in his support from 
the main body. Major-General Ssamssonow was 
to move with the Cavalry reserve from Tu-tai-tsy 
across the Scha-ho to San-tui-tsy, to cover the left 
flank of the rearguard, and General Levestam to 
occupy a rallying position with the 8th Siberian 
Infantry Regiment, two batteries 35th Artillery 
Brigade, one battery Ist Siberian Artillery Brigade, 
and half a sotnia Ural Cossacks, on the line 
Tun-ti—Ta-yir, the rest of the corps (three 
Infantry regiments and two batteries)’ being 
placed in reserve at 'Tu-tai-tsy. 


1 6th, 11th, and 12th Siberian Infantry Regiments, and one battery 
each of the 35th Artillery Brigade and Ist Siberian Artillery Brigade. 
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In spite of all these arrangements, the rear- 
guard of General Kossowitsh got into a difficult 
situation opposite the 8rd and 5th Japanese 
Divisions. The number of troops engaged by 
them in action is not known; but from Russian 
accounts it must be inferred that by degrees they 
had been deploying very superior forces. At 
8.30 a.m. the whole of the 8rd Division’s Artillery 
was in action at Tschan-dian-pu. It soon silenced 
the only battery Kossowitsh had still with his 
rearguard, and then directed its fire upon the 
Infantry, inflicting heavy loss. At the same 
time, the enveloping movement, reported some 
time ago, was now being felt on the left, 
a portion of the 5th Japanese Division advanc- 
ing to attack over height “143” and by San- 
wan-dia-yu. From 9 a.m. some of its batteries 
were firing from the heights between San-wan-dia- 
yu and San-tui-tsy on the detachment covering 
the flank south-west of Myn-sui-gou. Russian 
accounts state that when Kossowitsh was reinfore- 
ing this detachment by the 7th Siberian Infantry 
Regiment, which had been placed at his disposal, 
a Japanese battery came upon the scene even in 
the valley of the Scha-ho between San-tui-tsy and 
Pan-dia-lu at 10 am., another at Ta-wyi-dia- 
tun, and a third! at Tschan-dia-pu-tsy. Becoming 
aware of this extensive turning movement, General 
Ssamssonow abandoned the move he was ordered 
to make on San-tui-tsy and halted at Yan-zao- 
tschuan north of the Scha-ho. General Levestam, 
on the other hand, brought into action, on the 

' Probably belonging to the 10th Division. 
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hill north-east of Tun-ti, the two batteries 35th 
Artillery Brigade,’ occupying with his Infantry 
a rallying position on the northern bank of 
the Scha-ho. Japanese Infantry drove one of 
Ssamssonow’s Cossack sotnias out of Ta-yir; 
attempts to advance against Levestam beyond 
that village did not succeed, however. 

That the situation of the 4th Siberian Army 
Corps’ rearguard had become so much endangered 
by this enveloping attack of the Japanese was 
chiefly due to General Sassulitsh’s conduct, who, 
as we have shown,’ had commenced his retreat 
from Pan-dia-lu on Yin-tau-yuan early on that 
morning. At 8.30 a.m. General Kossowitsh 
reported to Army Corps Headquarters that the 
2nd Siberian Army Corps’ rearguard had also 
retired from the position it was holding between 
Dio-kwi-tai and Chu-dia-miao, although it had 
been informed by him of his orders to maintain 
his position. On this, General Sarubaiev sent to 
Sassulitsh, at 8.45 a.m., the following directions 
in writing: “Your main forces must maintain 
their position at Pan-dia-lu, because the main 
body of the 4th Siberian Army Corps is remaining 
on the Scha-ho, and because the 1st Siberian Army 
Corps is unable to retire.” The messenger trans- 
mitting this order found, however, Pan-dia-lu 
already in the hands of the Japanese. It was very 
late when he succeeded in handing Sassulitsh, 

1 The additional battery 1st Siberian Artillery Brigade that had been 
attached was kept in reserve. Ssamssonow’s 11th Horse Artillery 
Battery to the left of the two batteries did not open fire, “ on account 


of its disadvantageous position.” 
ee 23(. 
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somewhere about Da-wa, this message, which had 
been forestalled by events for some time, and could 
no longer be executed. This message had been 
traversed by a report from Sassulitsh, despatched 
from Yin-tau-yuan at 9.30 a.m.: “The position 
taken up by the 5th East Siberian Rifle Division 
at Yin-tau-yuan is facing south-west, and is being 
turned in the valley of Liu-ho-yu—Tschan-dia-pu- 
tsy, and in the direction of San-dia-tsy, thus straight 
from the south. It is impossible to place any 
battery so as to face south. General Tolmatshev’s 
rearguard is defending itself against the Japanese, 
who are turning both its flanks. Japanese Artillery 
is shelling the heights east of Pan-dia-lu. As 
my main body consists only of three regiments 
(less two companies) I have given orders to retire 
into the fortified lines around Liao-yan.” 

General Sarubaiev answered this report at 
10.25 am. by the strict order to Sassulitsh to 
maintain his position at Yin-tau-yuan at all cost. 
It is not clear from the Russian accounts whether 
and when that order did reach the Commander 
of the 2nd Siberian Army Corps, and whether, 
if it did so reach him, he thereupon stayed once 
more, for a short time, the retreat he had already 
ordered. It is strange that General Sassulitsh 
does not mention in his official account either 
his own report or the orders he received from 
Sarubaiev, nor does he at all depict the situation 
of his troops in such an unfavourable light as 
we are led to believe it was from the report we 
have quoted here. For he says in his account: 
“The Japanese were concentrating in the valley 
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of the Scha-ho, and on the line Liu-ho-yu— 
Fyn-sui-gou, maintaining all the time a fire-action 
without proceeding to attack.” 

In contrast with the insufficient connection 
maintained between the 2nd and 4th Siberian 
Army Corps and their consequent want of con- 
certed action, General Sarubaiev was constantly 
being kept informed of what was going on with the 
Ist Siberian Army Corps. 

Its rearguard, too, like Kossowitsh’s, had _ be- 
come involved in an action at Bai-tsia-tsy, only a 
little later, it seems. Here it was the centre 
column of the 2nd Japanese Army—that is to say, 
the 6th Division—which, after overcoming con- 
siderable difficulties, deployed for attack against 
the line Bai-tsia-tsy—Sun-tsia-san-tai-tsy. General 
Rutkowsky, commanding the rearguard, was killed — 
by a shrapnel. Whilst the left-flank guard, as we 
mentioned, was intervening in the action General 
Kossowitsh was fighting at Ba-gua-gou, the right- 
flank guard at Orr-tai-tsy, under Colonel Batshin- 
sky, got into a very difficult situation, owing to the 
pressure of superior forces. It had to give way. 
Then the battery attached to it stuck fast in the 
morass and could not be got away, in spite of the 
utmost exertions of the Infantry. It was in vain 
that five companies from the 33rd and 35th East 
Siberian Rifle Regiments, sent by General Sykow 
from Sun-tsia-san-tai-tsy to aid them, charged the 
closely pursuing Japanese with the bayonet. The 
eight guns of the battery were lost and fell into the 
hands of the enemy. The rearguard, too, was obliged 
to retire, doing so gradually fighting its way north. 
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When General Sarubaiev received, at 12.10 p.m., 
the report of the rearguard of the 1st Siberian 
Army Corps having safely passed through Yao-ma- 
tsiu-an-tsy at 11.20 he gave orders to General 
Kossowitsh to fall back too, but for the present 
not further. than Levestam’s rallying position. 
At the same time, he ordered his main body 
to start for Liao-yan, informing General Sassulitsh 
of this fact, adding that he was now to retire 
also into the entrenched position of Liao-yan. 
Ssamssonow’s Cavalry, which Posochow’s De- 
tachment had joined, was ordered to cover the 
retirement on a broad front. 

It was comparatively easy to get away from 
the enemy. Kossowitsh’s rearguard withdrew on 
Scha-ho village at 1 p.m., covered by the flank 
guard, still holding the ground south-west of 
Myn-sui-gou ; the rearguard joined Levestam’s 
Detachment at Scha-ho village; both then re- 
tired together to the line Chou-tsia-tun—Tu- 
tai-tsy. 

On the evening of August 28 the troops of 
the Russian Southern Front were in the following 
positions : 

The 1st Siberian Army Corps on the right of 
the entrenched ‘position within the space Bai-tsia- 
lao-gua-wo— Ma-ye-tun—Sin-li-tun. To the east 
of it, at Ta-sy—Tai-drr-tun, the 2nd Siberian 
Army Corps, having left two Rifle Regiments 
behind to watch the exits from the range of 
heights in the south-west, and Tolmatshev’s 
Cavalry at Tsiii-dia-gou. The 4th Siberian Army 
Corps, whose whereabouts during the night 
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August 28-29 are not mentioned in Sarubaiev’s 
report, was probably to the north of the Ist 
Siberian Corps, in the neighbourhood south-west 
of Liao-yan. 

The losses of the 1st Siberian Army Corps during 
the three days from August 26 to 28 are stated 
to be 17 officers and 295 men, those of the 4th 
Siberian Army Corps on the 28th, 15 officers and 
459 men, and those of the 2nd Siberian Army 
Corps on the 28th, 1 officer and 28 men, dead, 
wounded, or missing—thus, in all, 33 officers and 
782 men. 

The Japanese were unable to hamper the enemy’s 
withdrawal anywhere effectively, being too much 
worn out by the fatigues of the marches and actions 
during the last three days. The 1st Cavalry Brigade 
in front of the left of the 2nd Army followed 
the enemy to the neighbourhood of Sin-lun-tai ; 
but the 4th and 6th Divisions did not get much 
beyond the battlefield, reaching only the line Bai- 
zi-pu—Liu-si-tun. The 3rd Division did push to 
the Scha-ho in pursuit of Kossowitsh’s rearguard, 
but then stopped there too. The trophies falling 
into the hands of the 2nd Army were a number 
of prisoners, 8 guns, and 20 ammunition and 100 
general service waggons. It is supposed to have 
lost 200 dead and wounded. It cannot be ascer- 
tained with certainty how far the 4th Army 
had carried its pursuit on August 28. The 5th 
Division, which had shared in the fight against 
Kossowitsh, seems to have merely pushed out- 
posts to the Scha-ho, remaining with the rest in the 
mountains, and thereby temporarily losing touch 
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with the 3rd Division.! With regard to the right 
column of the 4th Army—in other words, the re- 
inforced 10th Division—we can further conclude 
from the aforementioned official account of General 
Sassulitsh, that it had remained on the line Pan- 
dia-lu — T'schan-dia-pu-tsy — Fyn-sui-gou. The 
General Reserve of the Army reached Tschi-lin- 
tsy. The losses of that Army are not known, but 
were probably not greater than those of the 2nd 
Army. 

1 At any rate, Headquarters of the 2nd Army despatched officers early 
on the morning of August 29 to look for the 5th Division. 


COMMENTS 


Durine the period following the action on the 
Ya-lu and the combats on the Isthmus of 
Kin-tschou the previous omissions of Russian 
Headquarters became clearly apparent. Having 
neglected to oppose the landings of the Japan- 
ese, and having met Kuroki’s Army on the Ya-lu 
with insufficient forces, and having, moreover, 
lost connection with Port Arthur, they were in 
a very difficult position when they wished to do 
something for the relief of this naval fortress 
from the land side. 

Every step south beyond Ta-schi-tschao con- 
ducted all the forces employed in that direction 
more and more into the defile formed by the 
mountains, on the one side, where the Ist 
Japanese Army was known to be, and, on the 
other side, by the Gulf of Liao-tung, commanded 
by the Japanese Fleet, whence the danger of 
further landings was constantly threatening. It 
becomes evident here how greatly operations 
on land near the coast depend for success on 
the command of the sea. 

As it was, the sine gua non of the task 
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meant to have any lasting effect, was that the 
Ist Japanese Army should be attacked and, if 
possible, annihilated. Intrinsically, such a reso- 
lution could not be deemed to demand the im- 
possible. The successful advance of the Japanese 
at the end of June as well as at the end of 
July and August proves that it is just the 
offence which, in the mountains, has the advan- 
tage; for, the defence is obliged to scatter its 
forces too much in the mountains, and, to be 
successful, it must not be made in the mountains, 
but behind them. Such an operation demanded, 
however, far stronger forces than those the Rus- 
sians had available at the end of May, since 
strong bodies would have to cover at the same 
time the flanks and rear in the direction of Port 
Adams, Pi-tsze-wo, and Da-gu-schan respectively ; 
this would have been even necessary if the Rus- 
sians had gauged the Japanese forces correctly, 
and not, as they actually did, to such an ex- 
aggerated extent. We must also accept the plea 
of the Russians as valid, that the troops were 
unprovided with the necessary equipment for 
mountain warfare—that they had, moreover, 
no Artillery or trains suitable for this kind of 
warfare ; but not so the plea that the troops had 
no training in marching or fighting in the 
mountains. The Russian leaders, before any, should 
ever bear in mind the deeds of their ancestors 
in the High Alps. That which Suvarov once 
demanded from these same sons of the plains— 
scaling the steepest rocks—should not have been 
deemed too much in the mountains of Manchuria, 
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which, however inhospitable they may be, bear 
after all, in the district concerned, merely the 
character of medium mountains. 

But if, from reasons which are certainly in- 
telligible, it was once decided not to assume the 
offensive against Kuroki, then, to advance south 
along the railway, in the way it was actually 
done, remained either a half-measure only, or, 
if carried out with all the forces available, a 
great venture. It had always to be remembered 
that a Russian offensive south was bound to come 
to a standstill, at the latest on the Isthmus of 
Kin-tschou. Even if the Russians should have 
succeeded in containing Kuroki with inferior forces 
for some time at the passes, it was not likely 
that this resistance could have lasted until a 
complete success was obtained in the south; and 
still less was this likely if we remember how 
difficult it was afterwards, and how anxious 
Kuropatkin and Count Keller were to discover 
the enemy’s real line of advance in the moun- 
tains. It had always to be borne in mind that 
Kuroki could reach the line, extending 75 miles 
from Liao-yan to Kai-ping, at any given point, 
and cut the only line of communication of the 
Russian main force marching towards the Kwan- 
tung Peninsula. 

This shows how constantly the operations de- 
pend on the configuration of the theatre of war. 
Operating on the inner line, as theory recommends 
in similar cases, was impossible here for the 
Russians, as they could never feel safe in their 
rear, whether their main body was turning east 
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or south. However little we may agree with the 
measures the Russians adopted at the beginning 
of the war, we must not lose sight of the con- 
ditions that have been pointed out, if we wish 
to do justice to the conduct of their operations ; 
it was, moreover, only too natural that they 
should wish to wait for the reinforcements coming 
up by rail, when, at the end of June, they had 
so largely over-estimated the numbers the Japan- 
ese had available on the East Asiatic Continent. 

Nevertheless, the march to Wa-fan-gou had 
some chance after all, as events have proved ; 
for, in the end, approximately equal forces were 
contending for the victory; and, in spite of the 
many mistakes committed by the Russians, in 
spite of their inferior conduct of the action when 
compared with that of the Japanese, it was for 
some time altogether uncertain whether the Japan- 
ese would prove victorious; it is another proof 
of the initiative being always sure to conquer a 
difficult situation. If the Russian troops had been 
more thoroughly trained, and if Stackelberg had 
been reinforced by another division, which was 
certainly possible, it was not at all unlikely that 
the enterprise would have proved successful. 
Though it would have been merely a local success 
as regards the general situation, yet even such 
a success would have been of inestimable moral 
value after all the reverses the Russian arms had 
hitherto sustained. 

Stackelberg’s decision to remain on the defensive 
until the reinforcements coming up from the rear 
had arrived cannot be condemned off-hand. Wa- 
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fan-gou was, moreover, the southernmost point to 
which it was safe for him to go. And when, after- 
wards, the 2nd Japanese Army advanced to attack 
from its entrenched position at Port Adams, the 
Russian General did not intend to stick to a 
purely passive defence. He advanced to attack 
with his left wing, but the idea with which 
every man, from the highest general down to the 
lowest private, should have been imbued, that it 
was here a question of driving the Japanese into 
the sea, was absent. The pernicious half-hearted 
decision of the Commander-in-Chief impressed its 
stamp also upon the actions of Stackelberg and his 
subordinate leaders. 

Frequent efforts to assume the offensive were 
certainly not wanting afterwards; but they were 
always mixed up with a defensive attitude, the 
Russian generals being altogether unable to grasp 
what is meant by an active conduct of a fight. 
Whatever the Russians did after Wa-fan-gou was, 
therefore, fundamentally always on the same lines. 
On the Southern as well as on the Eastern Front 
they constantly occupy positions, but the generals 
are also enjoined never to risk large losses within 
them. The generals were throughout equal to 
that task; they showed remarkable ability in 
initiating and executing retrograde movements, the 
bearing of the troops in them being always beyond 
reproach. ‘The events from the beginning of June 
to the end of August, at any rate, furnish the 
proof that, even under the effect of modern fire- 
arms, it is possible to execute temporarily a passive 
defence. This proof is of some value for the 
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conduct of operations, as it increases the number 
of their chances. Even when bent on the offensive, 
it may become desirable to withdraw for the 
moment some portion of an army from the front 
while still keeping touch with the enemy. Events, 
however, have taught us that even the Russian 
soldier became affected by the depressing effect of 
constant retreats. How could he retain confidence 
in his leaders, and in the positions selected by them, 
if these were evacuated the moment the enemy 
showed signs of attacking them seriously ? It was 
only too natural that, in the end, the soldier came 
to think he had the right to act in a similar way, 
and leave the battlefield the moment danger was 
drawing near. The want of preciseness in the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief, which made 
every act conditional on something, could not 
otherwise than completely paralyse all initiative of 
his subordinate leaders. 

If General Kuropatkin really meant to make a 
serious stand only at Liao-yan, it was, of course, 
necessary to keep in constant touch with the enemy 
on both fronts—on the Eastern Front, in the 
mountains, it was hardly possible to do so without 
acting locally on the offensive; but it was not 
necessary for that purpose to expose the troops 
deployed in a series of entrenched positions to the 
danger of being defeated, and this might easily 
have been their fate if the enemy had chosen to 
be more active. One would have thought that 
Rennenkampf’s, Mishtshenko’s, and Ssamssonow’s 
Cossacks, strengthened by portions of the Cavalry 
attached to the Army corps, together with the 
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numerous detachments of Scouts, would have 
‘sufficed, if adequately supported by some advanced 
parties of Infantry, to keep in touch with the 
enemy. The indifferent training of the available 
Cossacks has often been urged with some reason, 
it is true; indeed, these horsemen could not be 
compared with the Cossacks of 1813, who, as Light 
Cavalry, were much sought after and highly appre- 
ciated by the Prussian generals, and very much 
feared by the French; nor had they, like those 
Cossacks, been accustomed to constant frontier 
warfare. But they could, nevertheless, have cer- 
tainly done better if their leaders had possessed 
more energy, and if there had been a_ better 
knowledge of what is required of Cavalry. The 
Cossacks of the Silesian Army neither had any 
training for the exigencies of grand operations, but 
they soon grew up to that, and were indefatigable 
in keeping touch with the enemy. 

It was all very well to keep the concentration 
for decisive battle at Liao-yan steadily in view; 
but the Russian General seems to have been per- 
manently and far too much attracted by the 
position he had created there, else he would not 
have allowed himself to be hedged in to such an 
extent. He did not look upon the position as a 
support, as a mere means to serve the Army—no, 
his operations were determined by the position as 
if it were the aim and object of all. If Kuropatkin 
had not occupied positions south of the town, but 
had merely held his troops in readiness, he would 
have had many a chance of gaining a success 
during the month of August. If any doubts still 
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existed about the distribution and strength of the 
Japanese forces, the slow and _ little energetic 
advance of Kuroki’s Army ought to have made 
matters clear on the Eastern Front. The 17th 
and portions of the 10th Army Corps could have 
been spared there, and the troops of the Southern 
Front, thus strengthened by these corps, might 
easily have found some opportunities for assuming 
the offensive with success, even more so if only 
a thin veil of troops had been left to oppose the 
enemy in the manner indicated, which might have 
induced him to advance more rapidly in the plain. 
In a case like this, where it is only a question of 
gaining a few days, the mountains in the east were 
rather an advantage, as it prevented, at any rate, 
Kuroki’s early intervention in a decisive battle 
south of Liao-yan. An operation on the inner 
line generally loses in chances the nearer the 
separated masses of the enemy approach each 
other ; but in August the Russians, though more 
restricted in their field of operations, were then 
far better situated than at the time when 
Stackelberg’s move on Wa-fan-gou was resolved 
upon. 

This opinion, like every opinion after the event, 
is, of course, an easy matter to express. It is 
especially founded on the fact, not known at the 
time to the Russian Commander-in-Chief, that, 
apart from numerous detachments employed on 
minor operations, he had a superiority of 15,000 
men over the Japanese; but the events described 
again show that he who wishes to make quite sure 
of everything in war, and never ventures, will 
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always be at a disadvantage, and that boldness is 
the acme of wisdom. 

The Japanese General Staff could look back 
with satisfaction upon the results on the Ya-lu, 
and at Wa-fan-gou, as well as upon the successful 
investment of Port Arthur. For the General 
Staff it was now a question of making sure of all 
that had been attained. In order to make the 
Armies fit for further offensive operations and 
temporarily independent of supplies by sea it was 
necessary to form first a safe base of operations 
on the continent. Then the command had to 
be newly regulated, owing to the alterations in the 
disposition of the troops, the 4th Army having 
been pushed in between the 1st and 2nd Armies. 
Caution had next to be exercised to avoid even 
the least semblance of a failure in the further 
operations, for regard had to be paid to the foreign 
money-market, where the raising of new loans 
seemed to meet already with some difficulty. 
When the Japanese were afterwards able to resume 
the offensive in full force, the tremendous rain 
suddenly setting in obliged them to interrupt 
their operations, for the disturbing influence of 
weather was naturally much more felt by the 
assailant than by the immovable defender. 

The 2nd and 4th Armies showed much greater 
energy in their attacks than the Ist. The 
latter’s preliminary offensive at the end of June 
was already somewhat hesitating. We do not 
wish to underrate the difficulties of a mountain- 
ous country, but it is evident that opportunities 
might often have been more rapidly seized by the 
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Ist Army. It is in the mountains where an 
energetic pursuit promises many successes, by 
cutting off the defender’s scattered detachments. 


The Japanese Armies at this period were barely — 


more than strong army corps, according to our 
notions. If this explains, on the one hand, to some 
extent the reason why Russian Headquarters were 
constantly overestimating the strength of the 
Japanese, an impartial criticism must, on the other 
hand, not overlook this weakness of the Japanese 
Armies. It justifies in part their methodical pro- 
cedure at the beginning of the campaign. The 
protracted retention of strong and active forces at 
home is said to have been due to the difficulties of 
transport and supply, but it greatly jeopardised the 
successful issue of the war at this period. That 
the enemy would display so little energy, and that 
his actions would be dominated by constant doubts, 
to an extent as was afterwards proved, is a thing 
that nobody could have expected. How much the 
Japanese were risking became apparent in the battles 
around Liao-yan, in spite of all their heroic efforts 
and their contempt of death. 
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